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EXTERIOR OF THE FAIR. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AT ROCHESTER. 


Sis an of Exhibitions. From the 
humble collection of cattle and counter- 
panes, swine and “ en sauce,” at the cen- 
tral village of some secluded County, up to the 
stupendous “ World’s Fair” at London, where- 
in all nations and all arts are represented, 
“ Industrial Expositions,” as the French more 
accurately term them, are the order of the 
day. And this is well—nay, it is inspiring. 
i eaees the growth and diffusion of a wider 
deeper consciousness of the importance 
and dignity of Labor as an element of national 
strength and social progress. That corn and 
cloth are essential to the comfortable subsist- 
ence of the human family, and of every por- 
tion of it, was always plain enough; but the 
sgt a er than that. Not food 
one, but knowl virtue, power, depend 
upon the subtle skill of the artificer's fingers, 
the sturdy might of the husbandman’s arm. 
Let these fail, through the blighting influence 
of despotism, licentiousness, superstition, or 





slavery, and the national greatness is cank- 
ered at the root, andits preservation overtasks 
the ability of Phocion, of Hannibal, of Oato. 
A nation flourishes or withers with the 
development and vigor of its Industry. It 
may prosper and be strong without states- 
men, warriors, or jurists; it fades and falls 
with the decline of its arts and its agricul- 
ture. Wisely, therefore, do rulers, nobles, 
field marshals and archbishops, unite in ren- 
dering the highest honors to eminence in the 
domain of , dimly perceiving that it 
is mightier and more enduring their 
petty and fragile potencies. The empire of 

apoleon, though so lately at its zenith, has 
utterly passed away, while that of Fulton is 
still in its youth. 

A. State Agricultural Society, numbering 
among its members some thousands of her 
foremost citizens, mainly but not wholly far- 
mers, is one of the most commendable insti- 
tutions of this great and growing common- 
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wealth. bale yen b ine State — 
men nual Fair at some one 

the shee, of the interior, gencrally on 
the line of the Erie Canal, whereby the col- 
lection of stock and other articles for exhibi- 


psie, reg Sara- 
uburn, 


alae for admission to the grounds have ena- 
bled the managers to stimulate competition 
by a very extensive award of premiums, so 
that almost every recurrence of the State 
Fair witnesses a larger and still more exten- 
sive display of choice anitoals. Whether the 
improvement in quality keeps pace with the 
increase in number is a point to be maturely 
considered. 


A REGIMES eek S01 shot 0 nile oomth 
a ut & sou 

of the , and of course near the Genesee 
river, intic stumps scattered through it, 
attested how recently this whole n was 
covered with the primeval forest. bably 
fifty thousand persons now live within sight 
of the Rochester steeples, though not a hu- 
man being inhabited this then dense and 
swampy wilderness forty years ago. And 





here, almost wholly from a region which ha 
less than five thousand white inhabitants . 
1810, not fewer than one hundred thousand 
ns, two-thirds of them adult males, were 
wn together. expressly to witness this ex- 
hibition. The number who entered the gates 
on Thursday alone exceeded seventy-five thou- 
sand, while the attendance on the two pre- 
ceding days and on Friday, of persons who 
were, not present on Thursday, must have 
exceeded twenty-five thousand. Of course, 
many came with no definite purpose, no pre- 
vious ey mae to observe and learn, and 
so carried home nothing more than they 
brought there, save the head-ache, generated 
by their irregularities and excesses while ab- 
sent; but thousands came qualified and re- 
solved to profit by the practical lessons spread 
before them, and doubtless went away richly 
recompensed for the time and money expend- 
ed in visiting the Fair. This Annual Exhibi- 
tion is as yet the Farmers’ University ; they 
will in time have a better, but until then the 
do well to make the most of that which al. 
ready welcomes them to its cheap, ready and 
practical inculcations. 

The President of the State Society for this 
year is Mr. Jonn Devarietp, long a master 
spirit among our Wall-street financiers, and 
for some years President of the Phenix bank. 
He was finally swamped by the rascality of 
the State of Illinois in virtually repudiating 
her public debt, whereby Mr. Delafield, who 
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had long acted as her financial agent in 
New-York, and had staked his fortune on 
her ag was reduced from affluence to 
need. Nothing daunted by this reverse, he 
promptly transferred his energies from finance 
to agriculture, taking hold of a large farm in 
Seneca County, near the beautiful village of 
Geneva; and on this farm he soon proved 
himself one of the best practical agriculturists 
in our State. Before he had been five years 
on the soil, he was already teaching hundreds 
of life-long cultivators, by the quiet force of 
his successful example, how to double the 
product of their and more than double 
their annual profits. His enlightened and ad- 
mirable husbandry has finally called him to 
the post he now occupies—one not inferior 
intrue dignity and opportunity for usefulness 
to that of Governor of the State. And this 
is a fair specimen of the elasticity of the 
American character and its capacity for adapt- 
ing itself to any and every change of circum- 


ces. 

The Annual Address at this Fair was de- 
livered by the Hon. Srzpuen A. Doveras, 
now U. 8. Senator from Illinois, and a very 

robable “Democratic” candidate for next 

ident of the United States. It was an 
able and well enunciated discourse, devoted 
mainly to political economy as affecting agri- 
culture, taking the “free trade” view of this 
Nate and difficult subject, and evidently 
addressed quite as much to southern politi- 





cians as to New-York farmers; but it embod- 
ied many practical s ions of decided 
force and value. This address has already 
received a very wide circulation. 

A public entertainment was proffered on 
Thursday evening to the officers of the State 
Society, on behalf of the city of Rochester, 
which was attended by ex-President Tam, 
Gov. Wasuineton Hunt, ex-Governor and 
ex-Secre' Marcy, Gzy. Woot, Governor 
Waieat of Indiana, &c. &c. Senator Dove- 
Las arrived in the train just before the gather- 
ing broke up. The presence of ladies, and 
the absence of liquors, were the most com- 
mendable features of this festivity, which was 
convened at an absurdly late hour, and 
characterized by an afflictive amount of dull 
speaking. Such an entertainment is very 
well on an occasion like this, merely as a 
means of enabling the co thousands 
to see and hear the celebrities convened with 
them; but it should be given in the after- 
noon or beginning of the evening, should 
cost very little (the speaking being dog-cheap 
and the eatables no object), and should in 
nearly all respects be just what the Roches- 
ter festival was not. As an exercise in false 
hospitality, however, and a beacon for future 
adventurers in the same line, this entertain: 
ment had considerable merit. 

Neat Catrtie stood first in intrinsic value 
among the classes of articles exhibited at the 
Fair. Probably not less than One Thousand 
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sion from the statements of disintereste: 
breeders was and is, that where cattle are 
bred mainly for the market, a larger weiylii 
of flesh may be obtained at an early age fron 
the Durham than from any rival breeil, 
though not of the finest quality; while for 
milk or butter the Devon is, and perhaps one 
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The best Short-Horned Durham Cow over Three Years Old: Owned by Lewis G. Morris. 


The best Two Year Old Short-Horned Durham Bull : Owned by Lewis G. Morris. 
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EARL SEAHAM. 
The best Short-Herned Durham Bull over Three Years Old: Owned by J. M. Sherwood and A. Stevens. 
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DEVON, 
The best Devon Bull over Three Years Old: Owned by W. P. and C. 8. Wainwright. 
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destined to receive a hl 
their hands. 
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KOSSUTH AND BRISKA. 
Best Foreign (Hungarian) Cattle, over Two Years Old: Owned by Roswell L. Colt. 
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DEVON HEIFER. 
Best three-fourth bred Devon Heifer: owned by George Shaeffer. 


spirit, symmetry, and beauty. Some Can- 
adian horses, and a few specimens of a 
famous Vermont breed (the Morgan) were 
among them. Our attention was not speci- 
ally drawn in this direction, and we will 
leave the merits of the rival competitors to 
the awards of the judges. 

Of Sheep, there were a large number pre- 





sent—at a rough guess, Two Thousand—em- 
bracing specimens of widely contrasted varie- 
ties. e fine-wooled Saxonies and Merioes 
were largely represented; so were coarse- 
wooled but fine-fleshed Bakewells and South- 
downs. For three or four years the 
annual product of wool, especially of the 
finer qualities, has been unequal to the de- 
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OLD OLYDE, 
Best Foreign Horse: owned by Jane Ward, Markham, Canada West. 
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Best thorough-bred horse over four years old: owned by John B. Burnet. 
mand,:cansing & ual .appreciation of ; purchase this year’s clip, at prices which 
prices, until a stan has this year been | cannot be maintained, and the farmers have 
reached above the value of the staple. Spec- received some hundreds of thousands of dol- 
ulators, who had observed the gradual rise | lars more for their wool than the buyers can 
through two or three seasons, rushed in to| ever sell it for. This has naturally reacted 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 
Best Middle-Wooled Ewe, over Two Years Old: Owned by Lewis @. Morris. 
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" LONG-WOOLED SHEEP. 
Best long-wooled buck and ewe over two years old: owned by J. McDonald and Wm. Rathbone. 


on the price of sheep, whereof choice speci- 
mens for breeding have been sold for sums 
scarcely exceeded during the celebrated Me- 
rino fever of 1816-18. Bona fide sales for 
$100 each and over have certainly been 
made; aud it is confidently asserted that 
icked animals from the flocks of a famous 

ermont breeder were sold, to improve Ohio 
flocks, at the late Fair of that State—a buck 
for $1,000, and six ewes for $300 each. 
These reports, whether veritable or some- 
what inflated, indicate a tendency of the 
times. Where sheep are grown mainly for 
the wool, it is as absurd to keep those of in- 
ferior grades, as to plant apple-trees without 
grafting and grow two or three bushels of 
walnut-sized, vinegar-flavored fruit on a tree 
which might as well have borne ten bushels 
of Spitzenbergs or Greenings. But there is 
room also for improvement and profit in the 
breeding of sheep other thar the fine-wooled 
species. The famous roasi-mutton of Eng- 
land ought to be more than rivaled among 
us; for we have a better climate and far 
better sheep-walks than the English in the 
ru mountain districts of New-England, 
of Pennsylvania, and of our own State. The 
breeding of large, fine-fleshed sheep of the 
choicest varieties, on the lines of all the rail- 
roads communicating with the great cities, is 
one of the undertakings which promise larg. 
est and surest returns to our farmers, and it 
is yet in its infancy. A hundred thousand of 
such sheep would bo taken annually by New- 


York and Philadelphia at largely rerounerat- 
ing prices. Thousands of acres of sterile, 
scantily timbered land on the Delaware and 
its branches might be profitably transformed 


into extensive sheep-walks, while they must 





otherwise remain useless and unimproved for 
ages. These lands may now be bought for a 
song, and are morally certain to be far higher 
within the next dozen years. 

Of Swine there were a good many exhibit- 
ed at the Fair, but we did not waste much 
time upon them. The Hog Crop once stood 
high among the products of the older States, 
but it has peony Laces off since the settle- 
ment of the great West, and the cheapening 
of intercommunication between that section 
and the East, and is destined to sink still 
lower. Pork can be made on the came 
and among the nutwood forests and corn- 
bearing intervales of the West for half the 
cost of making it in New-England; no Yan- 
kee can ‘afford to feed his hogs with corn, 
much less potatoes, as his grandfather free] 
did. Only on a dairy farm can any cots. 
erable quantity of pork be profitably made 
east of the Ohio; and he who keeps but a 
pig or two to eat up the refuse of the kitchen 
cares little (perhaps too little) for the breed 
of his porkers. So let them pass. 

“Fancy” Fowls are among the hobbies of 
our day, as was abundantly evinced at the 
State Fair. Coops piled on coops, and in 
rows twenty rods long, of Chinese, Dorking, 
and other breeds of the most popular domestic 
bird, monopolized a large share of attention ; 
while geese, ducks, turkies, &c,, were liber- 
ally and creditably represented. The “Hen 
Convention,” which was a pet topic of Boston 
waggery a year or two since, might have 
been easily and properly held at Rochester. 
Many of these choice barn-yard fowls were 
scarcely inferior in size while doubtless supe- 
rior in flavor to the ordinary turky, while 
the farmer who opens the spring with a hun- 
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J. DELAFIELD’S OHINESE H0G8. 


dred of them may half feed his family and 
at the same time quite keep down his store- 
bill with their daily roducts. Small econo- 
mies steadily pursued are the source of thrift 
and competence to many a cultivator of flin- 
ty and ungenial acres; few farmers can af- 
ford to disregard them. If thrice the present 
number of fowls were kept among us, their 
care and.food would scarcely be missed, while 


their product would greatly increase the ag- 
te not only of thrift but of comfort. 
J 


grega 

“ Floral Hall” was the name of a tempora- 
ry though spacious structure of scantling and 
rough boards, in which were exhibited, in 
addition to a profusion of the flowers of the 
season, a display of Fruits and Vegetables 
whereof Rochester might well be proud. 
This city seems the natural centre of the fin- 
est: fruit-growing district on the American 
continent—yes, in the whole world. Its 
high latitude secures the richest flavors, 
while the harsh northern winds, which else- 
where prove so baneful, are here softened b 
passing over lake Erie or Ontario, and a cli- 
mate thus produced, which, for fruit, has .no 
rival. Large delicious grapes of innumerable 
varieties; excellent peaches; delicate, juicy, 
lusvious pears; quinces that really tempt the 
oye, though not the 7 te; and a —e 
of fair, fragrant, golden, mammoth apples, 
—these were among the products of the im- 
mediate vicinity of Rochester exhibited in 
bounteous profysion. In the department of 
Vegetables also there were beets and turnips 
of gigantic size; several squashes weighing 
about one hundred and thirty pounds each ; 
with egg-plants, potatoes, tomatoes, and other 
edibles, which were all that palate could de- 
sire. The fertility of western New-York is 
proverbial; but it was never more triumn- 
phantly set forth than in the fruit and vege- 
tables exhibited at the State Fair. 





Of butter, cheese, honey, (obtained with- 
out destroying the bees,) maple-sugar &c., 
the display was much better than we have 
remarked on any former occasion. And in 
this connection the rock salt from our own 
State works around Syracuse deserves honor- 
able mention. New-York salt has been 
treated with systematic injustice by western 
consumers. In order to save a shilling or 
two on the barrel, they buy the inferior ar- 
ticle produced by bviling instead of the far 
better obtained by solar evaporation; then 
they endeavor to make a New-York standard 
bushel of fifty six pounds do the work of a 
measured bushel of Turks Island weighing 
eighty pounds; and because the laws regula- 
ting the preservation and decomposition of 
animal substances will not thus be swindled, 
they pronounce the New-York salt impure 
and worthless. Now there is no purer, no 
better salt than the New-York solar; but, 
even of this, fifty-six pounds will not do the 
work of eighty. Buy the best quality, (and 
even this is dog cheap,) use the proper quan- 
tity, and no salt in the world will preserve 
meats better than this. The New-York so- 
lar salt exhibited at Rochester could not be 
surpassed, and that which had been ground 
has no superior in its adaptation to the table. 

There were many tasteful Countcepanes 
and other products of female skill and in- 
dust exhibited, but the perpetual crowd in 
the ‘halls’ devoted to manufactures allowed 
no opportunity for their critical examination. 
Of stoves and ranges, heating and (let us be 
thankful for it, even at this late day) ventila- 
ting apparatus and arrangements, there was 
a supply; and so of daguerreotypes, trunks, 
harness, &c. &c. Nothing, however, arrested 
our attention in this hall but the specimens 
of Frax-Corrow and its various proportions 
exhibited by E. G. Roberts, assignee of 
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Claussen’s patents for the United States. We 
saw one influential citizen convert- 
ed from to enthusiasm for flax- 
cotton by his first earnest examination. It 
will go inevitably. A cotton fibre scarcely 


ishable from Sea Island may be pro- | spread 


from flax by Claussen’s for six 
cents per pound ; and a machine for break- 
out the fibre from the unrotted stalk was 
euhibited by Mr. Clemmons of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, which is calculated materially 
to expedite the flax cotton revolution. This 
machine renders the entire fibre, with hardly 
a loss of ed cent. as ‘swingle-tow,’ 
straight and w separated from the woody 
substance or ‘shives,’ at a cost which can 
hardly equal one cent per pound of dressed 
flax. Its operation is very simple, and any 
man who has seen it work a day may manage 
it, Its entire cost is from $125 to $200, ac- 
cording to size. It will be a shame to Amer- 
ican agricultural enterprise if flax-cotton 
and linen are not both among our country’s 
extensive and important products within the 
next three years. ; 

The department of Agricultural Machinery 
and Implements was decidedly the most inter- 
esting of any. No other can at all equal it 
in the rapidity and universality of progress 
from year to year. Of Plows, there cannot 
have been less than two hundred nf - 

nd, exhibiting a great variety of nove 
a an we bre shares, contrived 
to.cut two furrows at once, seemed the most 
useful of any recently invented. The upper 
share cuts and turns the sward to the depth 
of fiy2 inches, which is immediately buried 
seven inches deep by the earth turned up by 
the deeper share. Since it is impossible to 
induce one farmer in twenty to subsoil, this, 
as the next best thing, ought to be universally 


adopted 


Seed-Sowers, Oorn-Planters, Reapers, Fan- 
ning-Mills, Straw-Cutters, d&c., &c., were abun- 
dant, and evinced many improvements on the 
best of former years. A Mower with which 
&@ man, boy, and span of horses, will cut and 
ten acres per day of however 
heavy, on tolerably level land—both cuttin 
and ing better than the hand-impellec 
sythe and stick will do—was among the new 
inventions; also two threshers sar cleaners, 
each of them warranted to thresh and nearly 
clean, by the labor of four men, a boy, and 
two horses, over one hundred bushels of wheat 
or two hundred bushels of oats per day. The 
testimony of candid citizens who had used 
them, and the evidence of our own senses, left 
no doubt on our mind of the currectness of 
these assertions. But we do not write to 
commend any article, but to call attention to 
the great cheering truth which underlies 
+ them all. ~ eergey is a noble art, involv- 

ing the knowledge of almost all the practical 

jences—chemistry, geology, climatology, 
mechanics, &. It is not merely progressive, 
but rapidly progressing, so that fifty days’ la- 
bor. on the same soil produce far more grain 
or hay now than they did half a century agu. 
And every year is increasing and rendering 
more palpable the pressing need of a Prao- 
TI0aL CoLtEcE, wherein ag Mechan- 
ics, and the sciences auxiliary thereto shall 
be ably and thoroughly tanght to thousands 
and tens of thousands of our countrymen, 
who shall in turn become the disseminators 
of the truths thus inculeated to the youth 
of every county and township in the country. 

And thus shall Agriculture be rendered 
what it should be—not only the most essen- 
tial but the most intellectual and attrac- 
=. among the industrial avocations of man- 

ind. 
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; THE VIRGINIA RES“PzR, ‘ 
Exhibited at the Crystal Palace, and the New-York State Agricultural Fair, by Cyrus H. McCormick: 











WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. 


()F the large number of young men in this 
write verses, we scarcely 


br gape who has a more nequeaticnabilo 


tn Sentisie of ahaoet than Wit11am Ross 

who just in a very 
be ap ae of his writ- 
ings, ong: the ti sof Meditations in Ame- 


r., Wax.aog has written other thin 

which sh their day have been sufficiently 
to the public; in what we have 
to say of his ities we shall confine our- 
seves to the pieces which he has himself 
here selected as the truest exponents of his 
genius, and without giving them indiscrimi- 
pe er’ shall hope to find in them evi- 
s of peculiar and remarkable powers, 











contributions to western and southern peri- 
odicals, he came to the Atlantic states, and 
with the exception of a few months in 
Philadelphia, and a year and a half in Eu- 
ery | rope, he since in New-York, occu- 
pied in the practice of his profession and in 
the pursuits of literature, his numerous 
Poetical A egg gaa this is the first: culiec- 
tion, and the ony volume, Layo Alban, a 
Romance, intended to illustrate the influence 
of certain a of society and — 
of law on individual character and destiny, 
which was published in 1848. 

His works a are distinguished for 4 


sensuous richness le, earnestness of 
temper, and much om of speculation. 
Throughout the Meditations in America we. 


perceive that he is most at home in the seri- 
ous and stately rhythms and solemn fancies of 


.| such as the hymn “To a Wind Going 
Seaward,” * The Mounds of America,” “ The 
selina i gh 
who ; writes vi liar measures. 
| The late Mr. Poe in his Mar refers 
to the following as one of the things in 
e should ' American literature ; it is certainly very cha- 
Fs vp om ee - | racteristic. 
tions & 20 
studies, he went: ¥ Taal eave 
mee he South Han-| Aud pat in every wind » 
ing atthe iter fneeton pe 
in es city about sty ore Ri 
years of age, having already acquired consid- F pen do eee eae. 
erable reputation in literature, by various Above the mighty floods, 











templation, and the rhetoric is eminently 
pita radlrsdley greg’ Tt is one of 
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WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. » 
all my fellow-men. 
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We do not remember any poem on Mahom- 
et finer than the following: 


‘ EL AMIN, 
Wuo is this that comes from Hara? not in kingly pomp 


But a great, free son of Nature, lion-souled and eagle-eyed ! 


Who is this before whose idols tumble to the sod ? 
While he cries Akbar! and there is no god but 


” 
Wandering ta the solemn desert, be has wondered like a 
Not as yet too proud to wonder, at the sun, and star, and 


“Oh, thou moon! Wao made thy brightness? Stars! who 
hung you thet on high? 
Anower) aay te My worship: I must worship or I 


Then there fell the brooding Sience that precedes the thun- 


er 
And the old Arabian Whirlwind «lied another Arab soul. 
Who is this that comes from Hara. not in kingly pomp 


and 
Bat s grout Rev eoaref Matare; Beo-soulns ond eagle-eyed! 
lo tas etna a Sis SR Sve Pe AA Pein 
He has heard from cloud and itning—“ Ktnw there 
eimearn manbaioad 
Call ye this man an imposter ? He was called “ The@aith- 


o'er the deserts, by the wild-eyed An) 

He was always called “The Faithful.” ‘Truth he knew was 
Allah’s breath ; 

Des Re Leet Se ee te ee 
ea 

“He was fieree!” Yes! fierce at falsehood—fierce at hide- 


ous bits of w 
ular’: ~~ tesnsiida aihieanettertdimeamainaiimeecianaanie’ 


But his heart was also gentle, and A ffection’s graceful palm, 

‘Waving in his trople-oplett, t0'tho weary beonght © balm. 

“Precepts?” “Have on each compassion:” “Lead the 
stranger to your door :” 

“In your dealings keep up justice:” “ Give a tenth unto the 
poor. 


“Yet ambitious!” Yes! ambitious—while he heard the 
im and sweet 
email —s sing—to trample troubled Hell beneath his 
feet. 


A boy, he wan 
men. 


“Islam?” Yes! “Submit to Heaven!” “Prophet?” To 
the East thou art 
are prophets but the trumpets blown by God to stir 
the heart? 





And the great heart of the desert stirred unto that solemn 


Rolling from the trump at Hara over Error’s troubled main. 


And s hundred = millions honor stil! El Amin‘s rod— 
andae > Akbar! know there is no god but 








} CR De nee” Mecca is the Choral 
till Zion's shall take 
Where, Fo them, nations in her 


Mr. Wallace has published a few songs, 
They have not the stately movement of his 
— pieces, se a = ban om follows needs 

application © file; but it is, like the 
others, very spirited : : “7 
AVELINE. 

——The eyes of the maiden fair 

Give answer than voice or pen 

That as he loves he is loved again. —C. C. Lerps, 
Lovz me dearly, love me dearly with your heart and with 
Whisper all your sweet emotions, as they gushing, blush- 
Throw your soft’ white arms about me; 
Say you cannot live without me: 


Say, you are my Aveline; say, that you are only mine, 
That you cannot live without me, young and rosy Aveline! 


Love me dearly, dearly, dearly: speak your love-words 
vi 
Ob Fang pet, So thus early of your fondness, of your 
Press, oh! press your throbbing bosom closely, warmly to 
my own: 


own: 

Fix Lindled eyes on mine—say you live for me alone, 

While I fix my eyes on thine, 

Lovely, trusting, artless, plighted ; plighted, rosy Aveline! 

Love me dearly; love me dearly: radiant dawn upon my 

mM : 

Ravish me with Beauty's bloom :— 

Tell me “ Life has yet a glory: ‘tis not all an idle story!” 

ee en in noonlight; as a weary lake in 
moonlight, 

Let me in thy love recline: 

Show me life has yet a splendor in my tender Aveline. 

Love me dearly, dearly, dearly with your heart and with 


your eyes: 
beumeas’~ _— sweet emotions as they gushing, blush- 


bi} 
Throw yor soft white arms around me ; say you lived not 
Say it, be rr fine! hisper ly min 
8a, ve Ww ‘ou are Only mine; 
That yon cannot live without ah as you thew your arms 
uu 

That you cannot tive without me, artless, rosy Aveline! 

Our limits will not permit us to quote any 
of the remaining ms of this volume in 
full, and we conclude our extracts with a 
few penciled while hastily reading 
it. In the piece entitled The Kings of 
Sorrow, the poet sings : 
Was He not sad amid the grief and strife, the Lord of light 
Whose tortare made humanity divine, upon that wofal 
Thenig it not far better thus to be, thoughtful, and brave, 


and me , 
aay toile revelry, amid the unrclgions brod 
For our sorry is a worship, worship true, and pure, and 
Sounding from fie choir of duty like a high, heroic psalm, 
In its very darknem, to BO ere balm 
Brothers, we must have no wailing: do we agonize alone? 
Look at all the lajllions; hear a universal moan, 
ae ling, low-browed Bushman to a Lytton on 
rone. 

Nor shall we have coward faltering: Brothers! we must 

d tea the of Ti 

ue at blazing in the cave ime ; 
ea life was poo for duty, and that only cowaris 
Of a search for Hi Ming: Jrndion tye fy wy etal 
Seeing Ces thie night mourning all the future as a 


And a joy at last appearing on the centuries efar, 
Wes i, meaning of thes sorrow, when the mystery shall 


be 
When the hr shall see her rivers roll through Paradise 
D. 
O! the vies gives to sorrow something white and purple- 
Even the hurricane of Evil comes a hurricane perfumed. 
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Like a blue vein 
In The Gods of Old: 
Nor realmless sit the ancient gods 


U mountain-thrones 

In thet old glorious Grecian Heaven 
Of regal zones, 

A languor o'er their stately forms 
May lie, 


et afi, 


6 blind old King of 
round him on. the Thunderer’s hills. 


S111. Jove, sublime, shall wrap 
ebrows in Olympian shrouds. 
take the Heaven's dark wilderness 
behind the hunted clouds. 


i: 
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promo aeeden tear ee tees 
smou r in caverned eyes, 
mournful H of Gloom . 
mn to a Wind, Guing Seaward: 
Mover on! Move on, 
wild West Pe thou to all 


Sith? pfs 


be 
Eel 


In a Chant to the East: 
Srriu! Oh still! 


Despite of passion, sin, and ill, 
in vesture in sorrow's time— 
crowned with 

Who pitying looks on 

And gently asks, “ Poor man, what aileth thee?” 


hereon 
with his deep-red eyes 
Glaring upor the valleys stretch'd below ; 
And many a green wood rock the small, bright birds 
To musical sleep beneath the full moon ; 


In Greenwood Cemetery: 
O, ye whose mouldering frames were brought and placed 
B: , hands within these flo slopes 
awelling now? 
The soul 


Mr. Wallace is somewhat too much of a 
rhetorician, and he has a few defects of 
manner which, from theirfrequent repetition, 
he seems to regard as beauties. eculiar 
phrases, of doubtful propriety, but which have 
a musical roll, occur in many of his poems, 
so that they become very prominent; this 
fault, however, belongs chiefly to his earlier 
pieces; the extracts we have given, we think 
will amply vindicate to the most critical judg- 
ments, the praise here awarded to him as a 
poet of singular and unusual powers, origi- 
nal, earnest, and in a remarkable degree na- 
tional, It can scarcely be said of any of our 
bards that they have caught their inspiration 
more directly from observation and experi- 
ence, or that their effusions, whatever the 
distinction they have in art, are more genu- 





ine in feeling. 
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even when by far too bitter or unjust to im- 
prove. True to our. national character of 
youthfulness, we are ever ready to act on 
every hint. We are, par excellence, a learn- 
ing nation. Send even the young English- 
man on his continental tour, and the chances 
are ten to one that he returns with every pre- 
. strengthened, and his vanity increased. 

ut the American—ductile as wax, evinces 
himself even at an advanced period of life, 
susceptible of improvement, yet firm in its 
retention. That we earnestly strive in every 
res to improve is evident from many 
“little things” which foreigners. ridicule. 
For instance, the habitual use of “fine 
lan ” and the attempt to clothe even 
our ordinary trains of thought in an elegant 
garb, which has been time and again cruelly 
ridiculed, by. Yankee goaders, is to a reflect- 
ing mind suggestive of comm ion, from 
the very fact, that an attempt at least is 
made to improve, Better a d times 


the impulse to even through the 
whirlwinds of iovaodle and inflated expres- 
sion, than the heavy miasma of a patois, 
the lightest breath of which at once pro- 
claims the cockney or provincial. 

For the entertainment of those who are 
willing to live, langh, and learn, we are in- 
duced to give our readers a few extracts 
from a recently published work, ay 8 Ger- 
man, entitled, Shizeen den Vereimig- 
Fg somaya, ee : Von, Dr, 


States of 





hausting all ‘the ' three-penny thunder of 


fp 2g eae are ey 
t i _ The 


or 


with an 

i "which has at 
times depopulated entire vil and borne 
with it an amount of wealth, which, trifling 
as it may appear to us, is in a land of econ- 
omy and poverty of immense importance. 
The reader who judges of Germany by Great 
Britain and is mistaken. emi- 


, gree which is to the government of the 


atter countries health and safety, brings to 
the former death and destruction. a 
proof of this, we need only point to the tone 
of all the German papers which are in any 
manner connected with the interests of their 
respective courts. In all we find the old 
song: Depreciation of America, as far as 
applicable to the prevention of emigration. 

0 roy h end, writers are hired and 
poets feed; remedies against emigration are 
a owes by pee par tnd where 
possible, even clergymen are induced to per- 
suade their flocks to nibble still in the roi mal 
stubble, or among the same old barren rocks. 

Dr. Kirsten, it would appear, is either a 
natural and habitual grumbler, or a paid 
pm If the former, we can only pity— 
if the latter, despise him. Could our voice 
be heard by his patrons, wé would, however, 
advise them to employ a better grumbler— 
one who can wield lance and sword against 
his foes, instead of mops and muddy water. 
A weaker lancer, or more impotent and 
impudent abuser, has rarely appeared, even 
among our earlier English decriers. 

Like many other weak-minded individuals, 
the Herr Doctor appears to have started un- 
der the fullest conviction that our country 
was, if not a true “ Schlaraffen Land,” or 
Pays de Cocagne, or Mahomet’s Paradise, in 
which pigeons ready roasted fly to the mouth, 
at least a realized Icarie, or perfected 
Fourier-dom. All the books which he had 
read, relative to America, described it in 
glowing colors, and inclined his mind favor- 
ably toward it. Such was his faith in these 
books, or also so great his fear, that these 
rpey dreams might be dissipated, that he 
Ae = even Se ipo or ery get yor 

y the p experience of those who 
been shore, ae be are informed naively 
enough in the preface, that a to his 
departure he had but once had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with an educated Ger- 
man, who had resided for a long time in 
America. Such weak heedlessness as this 
does not, to our ears at least, savor of the 
characteristic prudence and deliberation of 








States, any thing like 

ion of class, rank, or caste, did 
that this was particularly — 
“ e 


society the less gifted, and it was real- 
singular to observe in how short a time 
latter rose to a higher degree of culture. 
People actually destitute of knowledge and 
manners, in fact could not be found. More- 
over, I there anticipated a southern climate, 
for which I had some years longed.” 
How miserably the poor doctor was dis- 
appointed in these moderate and reasonable 
appears from the following la- 
1 Li deed, becam ainted 
lo n e acquain 
4 a Ri who received me in the 


* Ere 
with man 
kindest manner, and of whom recollections 
will ever be dear to me. But this was not the 
case with the Americans, as I had been led to 
anticipate, nor indeed with the Germans, ge- 
nerally. Among these I found neither con- 
nection nor unity, and they mostly led a life 


such as I had in Germany never met with, 
while nothing like social cultivation, in a 
higher sense, was to be found. Led into the 
society of those who by day were devoted 
to business, but in the evening scattered 
themselves, here and there, without a point of 
union, I found myself in the noisy, but pleas- 
ure-wanting city, forlorn and unwell. Many, 
to whom I complained of what I missed in 
be kate thought that it might be found in 
a. 

But even in Philadelphia our pilgrim found 
not the promised Paradise, whine there was 
no di of rank or family, and where 
the more educated and refined would r- 
rete him, the lowly brother, into their 
idee circle. Neither did he Be new the 

n tropical region—the southern heav- 
en—for which his soul had longed for years. 
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N tor, I repaired Philedel 

ew-" to * 

and there found: that the Ger- 

things were the same as in New-York 

there was even less 

. doctor 

with 


iF 


F 


4 


been in the 


ware. of 


dependent on 
others for happiness, looked here and there, 
like the pilgrim after Aden, or the hero of 
the cmos & Watch, for the ideal of his 
dreams. e@ so-called entirely German 
towns in Pennsylvania were German only in 
name. The heat disgusted him with the 
south—the cold with the north. After resid- 
ing nine months in Poughkeepsie, he re- 
turned to New-York, and there remained for 
some time, occupied, as it would — sole- 
ly with emer information. resi- 

lence at an end, he returned to Germany. 

We pass over the first chapters of his 
work, devoted to an ordinary account of 
the climate, animals, and plants of the coun- 
try, to a more interesting picture, namely— 
its inhabitants. From this we learn that the 
American is cold, dry, and monosyllabic, in 
his demeanor and conversation. Dui his 
return to Germany he was delayed for a 
— of something less than nine days at 

almouth, England, where, during his daily 
walks, he experienced that in comparison 
with us the English are amiable, communi- 
cative, and agreeable. Indeed, he found that 
when, during a nade in America, 
strangers returned his greetings, these polite 
individuals were invariably Britons, “ which 
peeves that while in more recent times, the 

figlish have assumed or approached the cus- 
toms of other nations, the Americans have 
remained true to the character and being of 
the earlier emigrants, and are at present to- 
tally distinct from the English of to-day. 

“ This is ially shown by the demean- 
or of Americans towards foreigners, and 
nearly as much so by their conduct to 
one another. Regard them where we will, 
they are ever the same. In the larger or 
the smaller towns, in a streets wa 
country, every one goes his own wa ut 
y+ ww, hence poner — a without 
saluting t' with whom he is unacquaint- 
ed. Rover do we see neighbors associating 
with each other; and borly friendship 
is here unknown. If acquaintances meet, 
they nod to each other, or the one murmurs, 
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; and, 
on his guard against 
much friendliness, — be 
oaaad pickpockets are accustomed to make 
“My ding d this coldness 
na ing is 
of Suptritient Se ‘eanifeened vowarda more in- 
timate 


invariably be 
who manifest 


manifested by either. 
is shee and returned — a prep that 
scarcely a glance passes between the parties. 
The divest ilenntion are imparted and lis- 
tened to with an apathy evincing no signs of 
emotion, anda disaster, —rmey tone 38 
railroad or steamboat, in the United States, 
excites in Germany more attention and sym- 
2 9a, gee in the former country, even when 
nds and perhaps relatives have thereby 
suffered: Even the loss of a member of the 
family is hardly manifested by the survivors.” 
In a recent English work we were indeed 
complimented for our patience, but it was re- 
served for Doctor Kirsten to discover in us, 
this degree of iron-hearted, immovable, nil 
admirarism. But when he goes on to assert 
that “in the most deadly peril—in such mo- 
ments as those which precede the anticipa- 
ted explosion of a steamboat boiler, even 
their ladies preserve the same repose an 
equanimity,” so that any expression frorfi a 
stranger is coldly listened to, without produc- 
ing evident impression, our surprise is chang- 
ed to wonder, and we are tempted to inquire, 
Can it be ble, that we are such Spartans 
—endowed with such superior human stoi- 


cism ? 

“This coldness of the American is legibly 
impressed on his features. In both sexes we 
frequently meet with pretty, and occasionally 
beautiful, faces; but seldom, however, do we 
perceive in either, aught cheerful or attrac- 
tive. In place thereof we observe, even in the 
fairest, a certain earnestness, verging towards 
coldness. From the great majority of faces 
we should judge that no emotion could be 
made to express itself upon them, and such 
is truly the case, 








rome thaw feat wasesty eseed by the we of 
istant forms of salutation.’ 


= gomrrrsy Those who are capable of work 
—no matter what the cause of their suffer- 
ings may be, seldom receive alms, for the Ame- 
ricans go upon the principle that work is not 
disgraceful, and without reflecting that the 
applicant may not have been accustomed to 
work, refuse in any manner to aid him. If 
any man want work, he can apply to the over- 
seers of the poor, who are obliged to receive 
him in a poor-house, and maintain him until 
he find such. Much is done at the state’s ex- 
pense for the aged, sick, and insane.” 

After this our doctor lets fa!l a few flatter- 
ing drops of commendation by way of admit- 
ting that this iron immobility of the Amer- 
ican is not without its good points, but fearing 
that he has spoken too favorably, he brings 
up the chapter by remarking that— 

“The here-mentioned good traits in the 
American character can, however, by no 
means overbalance or destroy the evil impres- 
sion which their coldness produces, but mere- 
ly ae it.” . 

rom our appearance and deportment he 
proceeds to a bold, hasty, and samarkinly su- 
— criticism of education in America. 
he father of a family in America, we are in- 
formed, is occupied with business from mor- 
ning to night, and leaves all care for the ed- 


d|ucation and training of his children to the 


mother, who is, however, generally quite in- 
capable to fulfil such duty. No teacher dare 
correct a child, for fear of incurring legal pun- 
ishment, in consequence of which they grow 
up destitute of decency, order, or obedience. 
Some few, indeed, find their way eventually 
into academies and colleges, which are not 
so badly managed; but, as for apse 
since there is no one to insure their regula 
attendance at school, they play truant @ dis- 
erétion. As for the children of the lower 
and middle classes, they pass their boyhood 
in idleness, and grow up in ignorance, until 
at a later period they enter into business, 
when they are compelled to perfect them- 
selves in the arts of reading and writing, yet 
ood nickly acquire the business spirit of 
their fathers. 
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may to 
ter up in such a manner that 
ity and ex- 


themselves like those of the richest merchant. 
In their mien we see a pride flashing forth, 


hardly be surpassed by that of the 
Deaghtere of the highest German 
And that their daughters may in 
respect equal those of others, we see 
lavishing upon them their last pen- 
while the boys run in the streets, 
with ragged and dirty fragments of 
the sisters wear bonnets with veils, 
ls, and while at school, short 
dresses and drawers.” 

After -_ — eeeinaits a. are 
informed, that the poor girls profit as little-in 
school as their unhappy Cutan, and that no 

is paid to their future destiny. 

_ “Even after the maiden has left school, her 
mother instructs her in no feminine employ- 
ment, not even in domestic affairs, and least 
in cookery. While the former lives, and 

hter remains unmarried, she (the 
mother,) attends to housekeeping, as far as 
the word can be taken in the German sense, 
while her danghter passes the time in read- 
ing, more frequently with bedecking herself, 
but generally in idleness. When the daugh- 
ter, won marries, we may well imagine 
how a house is in such hands. The 
principal business henceforth is self-adorn- 
ment and housekeeping. All imaginable care 
is bestowed upon these branches, but none 
whatever on any other. Cookery is of the 
lowest grade; nearly every day sees the same 
dishes, and those, also, which are prepared 
with the least trouble. Very frequently, 
indeed, the husbands are obliged to prepare 
their meals before and after their business 
hours. Knitting and spinning, either in town 
or country, is unknown; only manufactured 
or woven stockings are worn, and shirts are 
generally purchased ready-made in the shops.” 
‘Washing is the only work which they un- 
dertake, and this is done by young Mdies 
of wealthy family. This takes place every 
Monday, for there are very few families who 
own linen sufficient for more than a single 
week’s wear. = - 

“So long as the father lives, his danghters 
stick to him, useless as they are, and eavy 
as the burden may be to him. It is hie busi- 
ness to see where the money comes from 
wherewith to nourish and decently clothe 
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man 
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daughterly rama ome the doctor finds 
that poorer men in America are by no means 
as well off as would bei ed from their 
high w “ The father with many daugh- 
ters, 80 from advancing in wealth, gene- 
rally falls behind. Fearing the cost of a fam- 
ily, many men remain and in no 
country in the world are there so many old 
maids as in the United States.” From which 
the author finds that dreadful instances of 
immorality and infanticide result. . 
Filial duty, he asserts, is unknown. When 


evening before; while the daughters act in 
— marriage, or, it 

be, mention it to him for the first time 
ter it has really taken place—from which 
the custom results that parents give their 
children no of their property before 
death. Nothing is known of a true family 
life, in which parents are intimately allied to 
children, or brothers and sisters to each oth- 
er.” We spare our readers the sneer at those 
writers who have praised the Americans in 
their domestic relations, with which this ve- 
racious, high-minded, and unprejudiced chap- 
ter concl 

In science and art, we are sunk, it seems, 
almost beneath contempt; the former being 
cultivated only so far as it is conducive to mo- 
pens 3 The professions of Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine, are badly and superficial” 
ly tand acquired. ‘‘ There are, indeed,” 
says the doctor, “in New-York and Phila- 
delphia, institutions where the student has 
opportunities of becoming, if he will, an excel- 
lent physician ; but these are far from being 
well patronized.” 

As education, he asserts 
that, though a few professors in our colleges 
are highly educated men, this cannot be said 
of -_ upils, — feo eer: ae — 
on know not table, “an 
the aetien. condition of maaan lan, 
natural science, even geography, history an 
statistics, save as applicable to their. own 
country, is really a matter of wonder.” 

But in the fine arts, it appears, we are 
sunk so far beneath contempt that we really 
wonder that the doctor should have found it, 
in this particular, worth while to abuse us. 
“There are but two monuments in all. Amer- 
ica worthy of mention, and both are in Bal- 
timore. Philadelphia and New-York have 
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+ all this abuse, 


ma aro 
e le in in to 
technical. art. Paruotlar 


to practical ‘use, and it onl needs a’ more 
careful observation of this to convince us 
that in all such matters they have the advan- 


tage of Germany. 

It is often truly startling to see how sim- 
ply and usefully those arti used in busi- 
hess are constructed—for example, the one- 
horse cars (drays or trucks ?) and hand 
employed in conveying merchandise to 
from stores. Asa proof how far the Amer- 
icans have advanced in mechanic we 


which unfits us for all the kinder and more 


1 


professions are studied like trades, and 
‘in matters of criminal law our condition is 


lisher of a slanderous New-York paper, was 
castigated by a lady, with a hunting whip, in 
way, at noon. The said lady had been 
(according to custom) unjustly and cruelly 
abused in the journal referred to. So great 
was her i on that she actually followed 
the editor along the streets, lashing him con- 
tinually. But the finale of this startling in- 
cident consists of the fact that the lady, on 
pleading guilty, was fined six cents. 

There is an obscurity attached to his man- 
ner of narrating this anecdote, which leaves 
the opinion of the author a little uncertain. 
Six cents would in some parts of Germany 
be a serious fine, worthy of appeal, mercy, 
and abatement. different parts of Suabia 
and even Baden, notices may be seen posted 
up, in which the commission of certain local 
offences is prohibited by fines’ ranging from 
four to twelve cents. On the whole, asa zeal- 
ous defender of the purity and dignity of wo- 
man, when unjustly , We are inclined 
to think that the author sides with the apy. 

But we need not follow the doctor further 
in his career of discontent and prejudice. 
Before concluding, we would however caution 
the reader against supposing that he express- 
es views in any d accordant with the 
feelings and opinions of his countrymen. 
The best, the most numerous, the most im- 
partial, and we may add, by far the most fa- 
vorabls, works on America, are from Ger- 
man hoe In confirmation of our assertion 
that his work is unfavorably regarded at 
home we may adduce the fact that it has 
been severely handled by excellent review- 
ers among them; take for example the follow- 
ing, from the Leipzig Central Blatt. After 
favorably noticing the late excellent work 
of Quentin on the United we re ba proceeds 
to say of the doctor’s Sketches, that 

“@icur Kirsten seems to desire to be 
that for North America, which Nicolai of 
noted memory was in his own time for Italy. 
Already, on arrival, we find him in if] temper, 
caused by the excessive heat, which ill-humor 
is aggravated by his being obliged to make 
many calle by he musquitoes and 
alarms of fire w disturbed his slumbere 
during the night. In other places he wasno | 
better pleased. 
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entirely without value, at least to 
those who see every thing on the other side of 
only in a rosy light, and believe 


sentiments of any considerable number of 
his countrymen. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE MR. 


COOPER.—HIS LAST DAYS. 
A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL. 





Naw-Youx, October 1ét, 1851. 

M* Dear Sim,—I readily comply with your 

wish that I should furnish you with such 

¥ Same one Sen eae occur 
to me, although. the pressure 

ments absolutely forbids such details 

as I would gladly record. Fe nearly thi 

years I have been the occasional ical ad- 

viser, and always the ardent —— friend 

of the illustrious deceased; but our inter- 

course has been so entary, owing to the 


distance we have lived apart, and che busy | joyful 


lives we have both led, that the impressions 

which now throng upon and impress me are 

fanitecpand varied, though endearing. I first 
ew Mr, 


Cooper in 1828, He at that time | 








gether celebrities from many remote 





The two last-named works had 

erences emer se “ome rt 
and the novelty of their character in 

American literature. He was often to be 


met weekly, in the evening, and furnish- 
occasion of much intellectual gratifica- 
tion and genial pleasure. That most adhesive 


G. O. Verplanck, Wiley, the publisher of Mr. 
Cooper's Sota Daen the cabiwetic’s 0. A. 


. ster 
eden, J. W. Jarvis, the painter, John and 
ae Duer, Tart many a pene of the 
‘ederacy. — ing, at the peri- 
od of the formation ‘this circls of friends, 
was in England, occupied with his inimitable 
“Sketch Book.” I had the honor of an 
admittance to the Club. In balloting for 
membership the bread declared an aftirma- 
tive; and two ballots of cheese against an in- 


dividual = onan non-admittance. 

From the ineetings of this society Mr. Cooper 
was rarely absent. When ng officer of 
the evening, he attracted considera- 


tion from the richness of his anecdotes, his wide 
American knowledge, and his courteous be- 
havior. These meetings were often signally 
characterized by the number of invited guests 
of high reputation who gathered thither for 
recreative purposes, both of mind and body ; 
jurists of acknowledged eminence, gover- 
ee 7 ee States, senators, members of 
e House of Representatives, literary men 
of foreign distinction, and euteaniad repute 
in our own land. It was ‘ing to ob- 
serve the dexterity with which Mr. 
would cope with some eastern friend who con- 
tributed toour delight with a“ Boston notion,” 
or with Trelawny, the associate of B: des- 
canting on Greece and the “‘ Younger Son,” or 
with any guests of the Olub, however dissimilar 
their habits or character ; accommodating his 
conversation and manners with the most 
marvellous facility. The New-York attach- 
ments of Mr. Cooper were ever dominant. I 
witnessed a demonstration of the early en- 
thusiasm and patriotic activity of our late 
friend in his efforts, with many of our lead- 
ing citizens, in getting up the Grand Castle 
Garden. Ball, given in honor of Lafayette. 
The arrival of the “ Nation’s Guest” at New- 
York, in 1824, was the occasion of the most 
demonstrations, and the celebration 
was a splendid spectacle; it brought  to- 
parts of 
the Union. Mr. Cooper must have under- 
gone extraordinary fatigue during the day 
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as they were with 
most effectively ex- 
labors, now constant- 


e 


promise, a vigorous im especially 


nar ie 

an American enthusiasm ut him, that 
seemed to indicate not only individual fame, 
but national honor. Since that period I have 
followed his brilliant course with no less ad- 


iginating partly 
ly in the 
ut these are 


‘act as stated by Mr. Cooper. 

e was in my own mind with the earliest 
triumphs of American letters, I think of him 
as the creator of the genuine nautical and 
forest romances of ‘t Long Tom Coffin” and 
“ Leatherstocking ;” as the illustrator of our 
country’s scenes and characters to the Eu- 
ropeans; and not as the critic of our republi- 
can inconsistencies, or asa litigant with caustic 
editors. 

It is well known that for along period Mr. 
ge at occasional times only, visited New- 
York city. His residence for many years 





ons were offered 

cations of disease war- 

e left the city for his country re- 
and I was 


own statements as well as those of Dr. John- 
son himself, that his disorder was on the in- 
crease; certain s were indeed miti- 


ixty-four. 
he long continued hepatic obstruction had 
ed. to confirmed dropsy, which, indeed, be- 
ed itself in sev other parts of the 
ody. Yet was he patient and collected. 
hat powerful intellect still held empire with 
commanding force, clearness, and vigor. I 


explained to him the nature of his malady; 


natural termination when uncontrolled; 


was an elegant and quiet mansion on the 


southern borders of Lake. Here—in 
his beautiful retreat, embellished by the sub- 
stantial fruits of his labors, and displaying eve- 
ry where his exquisite taste, his mind, ever in- 
tent on congenial tasks, which, alas! are left un- 
fini hed, surronnded by a devoted and highly 
cullavated family, and maintaining the same 
clearness of perception, serene firmness, and 
integrity of tone, which distinguished him in 
the meridian of his life—were his mental, 
employments prosecuted. He lived chiefly i 
seclusion, and with habits of mathe 
h 


eal industry. -When visiting the city 





ing still more to fulfil certain indications, in 
ter to overcome the force of particular 
ndencies in the disorder. I frankly assured 
im that withga the limits of a week a change 
the complaint was indispensable to lessen 
four forebodings of its ungovernable nature. 
He listened with fixed attention ; and now 
and then threw out suggestions of cure such 
as are not unfrequent with cultivated minds. 
The great characteristics of his intellect 
were now even more conspicuous than be- 
fore. Not a murmur escaped his lips; con- 
viction of his extreme illness wrought no al- 
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n¢ ell as indefatigable nurse.* 
forbear enlarging on matters too profes- 
mt detail. During the night 


ned an attack of 


pe 
pifosoph, however, 
and in the morning he 


refreshed by a sleep of some few hours’ 
I renewed to him and to his famil, 

my and the discouragements in 
ever was information of so grave a 
east received b: einen Fmpanrratanenage | 
spirit. He said li as to his prospects of 


Upon my taking leave of him, 
shortly after, in the morning, I am 


ray of a fatal termination of 

his disorder. Nature, however strong in her 

child; had now her healt! 

invaded. His constitutional buoyancy 

ion, by leading him to slight 

that distant and thorough attention demand- 

ed by primary symptoms, doubtless contri- 
to their subsequent aggravation. 

I shall say but a few words more on this 

topic. The letters which I receiv- 


were 

nent characteristics. A letter to 
mé from his son-in-law, of the 14th of Sep- 
tember, announced: “ Mr. — died, appa- 
rently without much pai jay at half-past 
one, P.M., leaving his family, although prepar- 
ed by his gradual failure, in deep affliction. 
He would have been sixty-two years old to- 
morrow.” 


A life of such uniform and unparalleled ex- 
cellence and service, a career so brilliant and 
honorable, closed in a befitting manner, and 
was crowned by a death of quiet resignation. 
Conscious of his approaching dissolution, his 
intelligence seemed to glow with increased 
fulness as his prostrated frame yielded —— 
pes to the last summons. It is familiarly 

own to his most intimate friends, that for 
some considerable period prior to his fatal 
illness; he a riated liberal. ions of his 
time to the inv: on of scriptural truths, 
and that his convictions were ripe in Chris- 
tian doctrines. With assurances of happiness 
in the future, he gra yielded " his spir- 
it to the of its . His death, 
which must thus have been the inning of 
a serene and more blessed life to him, is uni- 
way regarded as a national loss, 

accomplished avthoress of “ Rural Hours,"— Ed. 
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Pd a snap ns sr ea few words to 
tter, already undue extent. 
It has been a during a life of 
some duration te have become personally ac- 
yaa with many eminent characters in 
different walks of professional and lit- 
erary avocation, I never knew an individ- 
ual more thoroughly imbued with higher 
principles of action than Mr. Cooper : he act- 
ed upon principles, and fully comprehended 
the principles upon which he ore Casual 
observers could scarcely, at times, understand 
and appreciate his motives or conduct. An 
independence of character worthy of the 
highest respect, and a natural boldness of 
temper which led him to a frank, emphati 
and intrepid utterance of his thoughts an 
sentiments, were uncongenial to that large 
qa of people, plan’ ane ve want of tnor- 
or a feeble physical temperament, 
habitually’ conform to public opinion, and en- 
deavor to conciliate the world. Mr. Cooper 
was one of the most genuine Americans in 
his tone of mind, in manly self-reliance, in 
» imam with the scenery, the history, and 
e constitution of his ms which it has 
ever been,my lot to know. His genius was 
merican, fresh, vigorous, satepenlent, and 
devoted to native subjects, opposition 
he met-with on his return from Europe, in 
consequence of his patriotic, though, perha 
injudicious atiempts to point out the faults 
and duties of his countrymen, threw him 
reluctantly on the defensive, and some- 
times gave an antagonistic manner to his in- 
tercourse; but, whoever, recognizing his in- 
tellectual superiority, and dap Hs his in- 
tegrity of purpose, met him candidly, in an 
open, cordial and generous spirit, soon found 
in Mr. Cooper an honest man, and a thorough 
patriot. 


His intellectual hardihood was 

He worked upon a novel with 

the patient industry of a man of business, and 
set down every fact of costume, action, ex- 
pression, local feature, and detail of maritime 


— or woodland experience, with a 
kind of consciousness and ision that pro- 
duced a Flemish exactitude of detail, while 
in portraying action, he seemed to catch by 
virtue of an eagle glance and an heroic tem- 
perament, the very spirit of his occasion and 
convey it to the reader's nerves and heart, as 
wellas to his understanding. Herein Mr. Coo- 
per was a man of unquestionable originality. 
As to his literary services, some idea may be 
formed of the consideration in; which they 
are held by the almost countless editions of 








the increase of much underwood. Who will 
fill the void occasioned by his too early depar- 
‘ture from among us, time alone must deter- 


and, mine. With much consideration, I remain, 


dre seridt 
yiigtiie 
| 


J 


e 
with old Ool. Trumbull, the historical 
descanting on the come nsatbenntiees € 
pencil, in the delineation of American 
scenery—a theme the richest in the world for 
Mr. Cooper’s contemplation. A Shylock with 


his never glutted over his 
sions ‘a feeling than did these 
two eminent venerable Colo- 


Se 


wer. 
See ae Co vd the many old ion : 
knew who delight Cooper’s writings, an 
who in conversation dwelt upon his captiva- 


nius. 
wie he future hep ere ~- — has 
e i to mate 
the proedth and depth of "his powerful 


ve 
his 
tapacious mind by the influence which, in 
the dawn of ‘Ainertoan literature, it has exer- 
vised, in rearing the intellectual fabric of his 
country’s greatness—and to unfold the secret 
springs of those disinterested acts of chari 
to the poor and needy, which signalized h 
conduct as a professor of religious truth, and 
@ true exampler of the Christian graces. 
vhas unquestionably done more to make known 
to the transatlantic world his country, her sce- 
, her’ characteristics, her aboriginal’ in- 
habitants, her history, than all 
writers. His death may well be pronounced a 
national calamity. By common consent he 


Dear sir, yours most truly, 
JOHN W. FRANCIS. 


PUBLIO HONORS TO THE MEMORY OF 
MR. COOPER, 








.- A-meeting of literary men, and others, was 
at the City Hall in. New-York, om the 

th of September, for the p of taking 
ering fit hon- 

author. 


died in the present centary. 
Since the ‘design of euch. a meeting had fir 
been formed, .a consultation’ among Mr. 
Cooper’s friends had been held, and it had been 
determined that the present should be only a 
preparatory meeting, for the making of. such 
arrangements as should be thought necessury 
for a more suitable demonstration of respect 
for that eminent person, whose name, more 
com than that of any of his cotempo- 
raries Ne aT had filled the world. 

On motion of Judge Duer, Washington Ir- 
ving was elected President of the. meeting. 
On motion of ~ Blunt, Fitz Greene Hal- 
leck and Rufus W. Griswold were appoint- 
ed Secretaries. . \ 

Mr. Blunt said, that as it had been thought 
to consider this occasion as merely 
preliminary, and for the purpose of making 
arrangements to do honor to the distinguish- 
ed author who has a8 us, he would move 
that a committee of five be appointed by.the 
chair, to report whiat measures should be 
adopted, by the literary gentlemen of thiscity 
and of the country, so far as they may see fit 
to join them, for the purpose of rendering ap- 
—— honors to the memory of the late J. 
enimore Cooper. 

The motion was adopted, and the chair 
appointed the following gentlemen members 
of the committee: Judge Duer, Richard B. 
Kimball, Dr. Francis, Fitz Greene Halleck, and 
George Bancroft ; to whom Washington Ir- 


He | ving and Rufus W. Griswold were ~subse- 


quently added. The meeting then adjourned. 

This committee afterwards met and ap- 
pointed as a General Committee to carry out 
the designs of the meeting: Washington Ir- 
wing, James K. Paulding, John W. ae, 





ian ©. Verplanck, Charles King, Rich 








a W. Oampbell. ' 
“Donald G. Mitchell, Parke 
ye <class 0 Were 
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ppoin ted a lence. 
~— Bt 
D from 
some tw literary 
men of the United States, all 
to. do eve- 
Mr. Coo- 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
‘Rey. Rurus W,. Grisworp. th A PY Tre 
“From William C. Bryant. arpa 
Roonester, Friday, Sept. 19, 1851. 
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B that the arrange- 
y journey to the West are such that I 
at the meeting which is about 

honor to the memory of Mr. 


osing whom not only the country, but 
I wenld end the Vive, | 


in which we live, 

have lost one of their nidst illustrious ornaments. 
i to think that it is only until such 
ves that full justice is done to 

it. Is be ‘most happy to concur in 

which may be taken to express, in a pub- 


am, very os apne? we sae 


ing the 7 
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not be 
Sy cmos bap Gales ee the swehia 
exprees my delight in the wri 
virtues, and my sense 
creat is fancy, household words 
out the -<irilined world remain dea very 
yours, RGE BANCROFT. 
a 4 oem 
From John P. Kennedy. 
BaLtimorg, October, 1861. 
gue ps :—Your invitation cannon ne too late 
te le me to icipate in meeting which 
tas jet hace hell at € City Hell in your city, 
to render appropriate honors to the memory of Mr. 
fe, + 
I rejoice to see what has been done and what 
to do. It is due to the eminent merits 


<< 
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which forms national character. No 
one more in his sphere to elevate and digni 
character than. Fenimore + no 
worthy than be, fir mach aprviges, of te 
a 


rte 


Fe 


tional literature a tive to other 
owe a memorial and @ monument to 


$a 








Spe (2 B28 
aid! i 


this 


gentlemen associated with you 
to do, or whether any thing is to take place. 


beg 


which T shall Oo pte twa: Aten Iam 
respectful our humble servant, 
bei fad Cc. J. INGERSOLL. 
Rev. Rurus W. Gaiswo1p. 


tell y 
thor, and his 
faithfully, 


it out of my pow. 
tact Of the meeting 


more purely American, in the 
sense ma 
uch to write every 
abundance flowed out 
his rapidity and 


there were some which, had he been longer 
to us, himself, on reconsideration, 
there are many more which 


te 


eget 
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F 


we all 

join you in doing honor to the name of our great 
American, novelist. J remain, dear sir, with great 
res v ours, 

ieee EDWARD EVERETT. 

Rev. Rurcs W. Griswoxp. 

Letters of similar import were received 
from Richard H. Dana, George Ticknor, Wil- 
liam H. Prescott, John Neal, and many other 
eminent men, all approving the design to ren- 


ing der the highest honors to the illustrious de- 
ceased 


At the meeting of the New-York Histori- 
cal Society, on the evening of Tuesday, the 
7th of October, after the transaction of the 
regular ba gy og following resolutions 
were moved y v. Rufus W. Griswold, and 
seconded by Mr. George Bancroft :— 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from 
this life our illustrious associate and countryman, JamEs 
Fenmore Cooper, while his fame was in its fulness, and 
re ligence was still unclonded by age or any infirmity, 

Resolved, That this society has heard of the death of 
James Fenimore with profound migni 
sanetie peep pg bim an eminent subject and a mas- 

That, in bie contributions to our a he displayed 





sincere, 
as he was disti 





nguished for gpa: 
That this society, appreciating the loss which, however 
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cee 


Me 


to 


Fy 
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society. 


te & te fi | 
a PrEpsgek ee 
pielirederes § 


in a masterly analysis of some 
and ended with an im- 


assertion of the purity of his contribu- 
literature, the eminence of his genius, 
ignity of his character. 

spoke with his customary eloquence 


character of Mr. Cooper, his inde- 


integrity, his devotion to the best inter- 
gam, ama igious spirit, He 
tions which been offered 
Rey. Samugt Oseoop said : 
must seem presumptuous in me, Mr. Presi- 


add any thing to the tribute which 


id to the memory of , by gen- 
liarly qualified phage experi- 


ition to speak of the man his 


all professions have their own point 





of view, and I may be allowed to say 2 
upon the relation of our 
torical associations 


ad 
one 


nent in his works, is one of which we may well be 
as a nation and as men. 


sailor, servant, or gentleman, is always bent on bring- 


| eee aoe ae ee ee 


military or naval exactness. Yet he never over- 
looks any of the essential traits of a noble manhood, 
and loves to show how much of enterprise, cour- 
age, compassion, and reverence, it combines with 
praciical judgment and religious principle, 

It has seemed to me that his stories of the seas 
and the forests are fitted to act more than ever upon 
the strong hearts in training for the new spheres of 
triumph which are now so wonderfully opening up- 
on our le. Who does not wish that his noted 
hero of the hecielahgpesrt sensi viaeaic” ~ tnd 
loghouse along our extending frontier, 
the rough cr always babe he: Hed hu 
manity # can ever forget fa char 
acter, as dear to the reader as to the author—that 

in of the forest, that lion-heart of the wil- 
erness, Leatherstocking, fearless towards man— 
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which our naval chronicler was so 
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October, 1851. 
My Dear bP a Moy ions in the coun- 


is doing. I signified at our first meeting 
what I best monument to the mem- 
ory of oe aor aa statue. It is the simplest, 
satisfactory — tuating the 

Fikcnose of ‘the I ON ook there fs an 
Mr, Cooper extant, made when 

. He was there in his prime; and 

i the model for a noble statue. 


J Duer je: ont that his monument should 
ip. ashington, perhaps in the Smith- 

he 

several of his best works were laid in it. Besides, 

the seat of government may be changed, and then 

Washington would lose its importance; whereas 


in. | New-York must always be a Une and growing 


metropolis—the place of arrival and departure for 
this part of the world—the great resort of stran- 
gers from abroad, and of our own people from all 
parts of the Union. One of our beautiful squares 


, | would be a fine situation for u statue. However, 


Tam perhaps 2 little too local in my notions on this 
matter. Cooper emphati belongs to the na- 
tion, and his monument should be placed where it 
would be most in public view. Judge Duer’s idea 
therefore may be the best. There will be a ques- 
tion of what material the statue (if a statue is deter- 
mined on) should be made. White marble is the 
most beautiful, but how would it stand our climate 
in the open air? Bronze stands all weathers and 
all pee does not give so a Ae Ao 
pression countenance, when regard 

a little distance. - 

These are all suggestions scrawled in haste, 
which I should have made if able to attend the 
meeting of the committee. I wish you would drop 
me & to let me know what is done or doing. 


Yours very truly, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 

The Rev. Rurvs Griswotp. 

The plea thus recommended by Mr. Irving 
will undoubtedly be approved by the commit- 
tee and the public, and there is little doubt 
that it will soon be carried into execution. 








or fathers, in council assembled, 
aight ave voted him a statue. Mr. Collins 
r. Stevens have together managed to 


had all the “solid triumphs” in the 

Exhibition. We have been 

wonderful people, and our institutions 
the most interesting study that is offered 
statesmen and pihooreers. 


Ow a@ specimen 0! 
which the Times has honored 


by the splendor | i 


own achievements in the creation of a new 
of transport by land and water within the last 
as to become in a measure insensible 


tall 


ly noticed in these col- 

and having a lustre mitigated to our view 

yet presenting in many respects cir- 

conditions which a wall enlae 
al interest, and even 


H 


ait} 


be without utility and in- 
the detailed notice which we have 


PEER 
fi? 


the leaders 





rate of 6,432/. per mile, so that 5,000 miles would 
have absorbed a capital of above 82,000,0002. 
This extent of canal compared 





munication supplied the rivers, ly 80 
called, a Pian srt of lig uid ah is 
derived from the geographical of their 
extensive coast, st ing over a 8 ef more 


ocean, and which, for all the 
tion, have the character of rivers 


hag thekene et tae SRORMIRNTE toione aebdeettis 
claims inven of steam navigation, 
it is an incontestable fact that the first steam- 
boat i i useful 
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made all have a perme 
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daily expenses in the boat are as follows: 


—and to inerease the the expansive prin-|. Soparste bedroom -"- =.” - . 

ciple. Vessels of the aa diame now draw eakpes Feed gaily capes te Wal, ddcing, titcntenes, ond -—* 

much water as the jest drew a few years ago, travelling 160 miles, at 0 tales on Kour 

four feet fiveinches ‘being ledasthemazimum.| Such accommodation is, on the whole, more 

i i a hotel. The bedroom is as lux- 

furnished as the handsomest chamber in 
ivate house, and is much more spa- 

room similarly designated in the 
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machines, dragging their enormous load up the 
Hudson. They may be seen in the midst of this 
vast stream, surrounded by a cluster of twenty or 
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be familiar with the lamentable acci- 
ich happen from time to time, and the loss 
jon which continually takes 
ces Sam oe Ye instead 
diminishing wi improvement of art, seem 
have ited Sl i have done 
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ith higt 
Shlain that effect which in the Hudeoo steamers i 
due.to 4, yicuum, the steam is worked at an ex- 
inary pressure. We have ourselves actually 
witnessed boilers of this kind, on the western 
ivers, working under a full pressure of 120Ib. per 


pressure has been recently 
increased, so that it is not unfrequent 
them ing with a bursting 


of the Western States so efficiently 
ay, yore will probably elapse, notwith- 


five short lines, ten or twelve in Lx 
limited number scattered over Florida, 


native forests, where till within a few years human 
foot never trod, through solitudes, i 





8,129/. per mile. é 
reports collected in Dr. Lardner’s work 
come up to the middle of 1849. We have, how- 
ever, before us documents which supply data to a 
more recent period, and have compu’ 
the following table, exhibiting the number of 
miles of railway in actual operation in the United 
States, the ca expended in their construction 
and plant, the length of the lines which are 
ee een but not yet complet- 
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progress. 
Miles. 


ae “ee 
operation. 
Miles. 


Dulding and 
Plant. 
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operation in the United States 10,289 miles 
of railway, and that there are 9,682 projected and 
in process of execution. So that when a few years 
more shall have rolled away, this 
will actually have 20,000 miles of iron 
in operation, 
It appears from the above report, compared 


ing to Dr. Lardner, the average cost of construc- 
tion of the 6,500 miles of railway in i 
1849 was 8,129/. per mile whereas, 


appears 
through Sues mp proveding Sts Gat fo Gee ae 
10,289 miles now in operation has been at the 


average rate of 6,478/, per mile. On examining 
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hand, 
that the dividends on the 
of those contained in 
i small, and 


on 
complete analysis, 
ece a ees as 


re 


ts on 
total amount of capital invested in the Amer- 
railways does Boe ana if it indeed equal, 
4 ts obtained on the capital invest- 
varticl 


ish railways, which we have in a for- 
shown to produce little more than 3 
extraordinary extent of railway construct- 
so early a period in the United States has 
some ascribed to the absence of a suffi- 
t of communication by common roads. 
this cause has to some extent 
certain districts it is by no means so general as 
been supposed. In the year 1888 e United 
¥ a circulated over a length 


ee 
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must have been about 80,000 miles in operation, 
of which, however, a considerable portion was 
. The price of transport in the stage 
peel gage a T passen- 
ay rice way bei 
winnie 
entire extent of railway constructed in 
the United States, by far the greater portion, as 


trary, the entire p= a mall gu git me 
ways 


most solid, ae. and ex- 
pensive manner, adapted to purposes of an 
immense traffic. If a comparison were to be in- 
stituted aes af between the ae ney ee basis 
ought to capital expen traffic 
served by them, in sere case the result would be 
somewhat different from that obtained by the mere 
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A public is at which the 

tome ad ape,» depen ap 
to apply to the Legi , Which grants 
without expense, delay, or official difficul- 
The principle of competition is not brought 
play as in France, nor is there any investiga. 
tion as to the expediency of the project with re- 
ference to future t or loss as in England. No 
other guarantee or security is — from the 
by the shareholders 
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ice at which it was deliv- 
ered the surplus can be recovered from the share- 
holder by process of law. In all cases the act 
creating the companies fix a time within which 
the works must be completed, under pain of for- 
feiture. The traffic in shares before the definite 
constitution of the ——s is prohibited. 

Although the State itself has rarely undertaken 
the execution of railways, it holds out in most 
cases inducements in different forms to the enter- 
ptise of companies. In some cases the State 
takes a great number of shares, which is generally 
accompanied by a loan made to the company, 
consisting in State Stock delivered at par, which 
the company negotiate at its own risk. This loan 
is often converted into a subvention. ' 

The great extent of railway communication in 
America in proportion to its population must ne- 
cessarily excite much admiration. If we take 
the present ulation of the United States at 
24,000,000, the railways in operation at 
10,000 miles, it will follow that in round numbers 
there is one mile of railway for every 2,400 in- 
habitants. Now, in the United Kingdom there 
are at present in operation 6,500 miles of railway. 
and if we take the population at 30,000,000, it 
will appear that there is a mile of railway for 
every 4,615 inhabitants. It appears, therefore, that 


in proportion to the population the | of rail- 
ways in the United States is greater an in the 
United Kingdom in the ratio of 46 to 24. 


On the American railways passengers are not 
differently classed or soasived at different rates of 
fare as on those of Europe. There is but one 
class and one fare. The only distinction observ- 
able arises from color. The colored population, 





whether emancipated or not, are generally exclud- 
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ss miles hour by an en- 
gre Newcastle, driven by an engineer from 
A se Ro rey by fuel from Liver- 

through ds yellow with pineapples, 
groves of plantain and cocoa-nut, and 
inclosed by hedge-rows of ripe oran- 


‘partments will be seen by the following table. 





exhibiting a comparative statement of those data, 
derived ial sources, which indicate the 
social and commercial condition of fork os 
through a period which forms but a stage 
in the life of a nation: 
1798. 1851. 
So: > (eS 6 ee 
SE é 15,869  £32,367,000 
ae a a3 
Dost of their maintenance - - £2,600 £115,000 
_ Revenne : : sameeee aase 
Post offices - - - - 209 21,551 
Post roads (miles) Pages 5,642 118,670 
Revenue of Post-office £1,207,000 
Mileuees of Post-office - £15,650 £1,130,000 
of mails ae 1,423 
Se ee 
Blectris t (miles) Babe ‘ 0 wa 
GiedGadintedens 2: 5 3 000/000 


If they were not founded on the most incontes- 
table statistical data, the results assigned to the 
above table would appear to belong to fable ra- 
ther than history. In an interval of little more 
than half a century it appears that this extraor- 
dinary people have increased above 500 per cent. 
in numbers ; their national revenue has augment- 
ed nearly 700 per cent., while their public expen- 
diture has increased little more than 400 per cent. 
The prodigious extension of their commerce is in- 
dicated by an increase of nearly 500 per cent. in 
their imports and exports oat 600 per cent. in 
their shipping. The increased activity of their 
internal communications is nded by the 
number of their post-offices, which has been in- 
creased more than a hundred-fold, the extent of 
their t roads, which has been increased thirty- 
six-fold, and the~-cost. of their post-office, which 
has been augmented in a seventy-two-fold ratio. 
The augmentation of their of public 
instruction is indicated by the extent of their pub- 
lic libraries, which have increased in a thirty-two- 
fold ratio, and by the creation of school libraries, 
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delivered in writing at 
minute, and which, consequently, 
of equal | might be sent 
pole in an equal interval. 

These are social and commercial phenomena 
which it would be vain to seek a parallel in 
past history of the human race. 
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THE LAST EARTHQUAKE IN EUROPE 


CORRESPONDENT of the Atheneum 
gives the following account—the best 
we have yet seen—of the recent earthquake 
at Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples:— 
“T have, however, seen several 
Malfi; and from their 


Vv: 
remarked that an unusual ch og to ex- 
tend over the animal world. The hum of insects 
ceased—the feathered tribes were mute—not a 
breath of wind moved the arid v: ion. About 
half-past two o'clock the town of rocked for 
about six seconds, and nearly every building fell 
in. The number of edifices actually levelled with 
the earth is 163—of those partially destroyed 98, 
and slightly damaged 180. Five monastic estab- 
lishments were destroyed, and seven churches in- 
cluding the cathedral The awful event occurred 
at a time when most of the inhabitants of a better 
condition were at dinner; and the result is, that 


out of the whole oe only a few peasants 
laboring in the field escaped, "Cn 700 
dead bodies have alr been dug out of the 
ruins, and it is supposed that not less than 800 are 
yet entombed. A college accommodating 65 boys 
and their teachers is no longer traceable. But 
melancholy event does not end here. The adjoin- 
ing village of Ascoli has also suffered :—32 houses 
ny, Caan in, and the church being levelled 
with 
there. 
disap ; and 
bowels of the earth, the waters being warm and 
brackish. 

“ I proceed to give a few anecdotes, as narrated 
by persons who have arrived in Naples from the 


scene of horror:—‘ I was travelling, says one, 
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atthorities are nowhere to 











partiality. He is, however, on the w 
i et ae 
Anglo-Saxon vocab : he 


Your idea rte excellent one, in produci 


—“and that a dictionary with 

words may, in regard to every of know- 

ledge, produce more real effect than the whole 
ection of books which it quotes.” TI have 

sometimes myself used Johnson as a Repertory, 

to find favorite passages which I wished to recol- 

lect, but too rarely with success, 

I was led to set a due value on the study of 
the Northern ges, and especially of our 
Anglo-Saxon, while I was a student of the law, 
by being obliged to recur to that source for expla- 
nation of a multitude of law-terms, A preface to 
Fortescue on Monarchies, written by Fortescue 
Gre, ond ba wabidy ad Egress to his volume ns 

ports, developes vantages to be deriv 
to the English student generally, and particularly 
the student of law, from an acquaintance with the 
Anglo-Saxon; and mentions the books to which 
the learner may have recourse for acquiring the 

ingly devoted some time to 

its study, but my busy life has not permitted me 
to indulge in a pursuit to which I felt great attrac- 
tion, While engaged in it, however, some ideas 
occurred for facilitating the study by simplifying 
its grammar, by reducing the infinite diversities of 
its unfixed orthography to single and settled forms, 
indicating at the same time the pronunciation of 
with the characters 

ish alphabet. Some of 

time on the blank leaves 

of my Elstob’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar: but there 
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country for nearly five centuries from the time of 
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THE OBELISKS OF EGYPT. 

N the last number of the International we 
gave an interesting article from the Lon- 
ing ‘ Cleopatra’s Needle.” 
The sub’ of its removal has since been 
largely discussed in England, and Mr. Tucker, 
a civil engineer, has been sent out to Alex- 
andria to “ on the condition and site 
of the obelisk,” and Lord Edward Russell 
has been appointed to the Vengeance to pro- 
ceed to Egypt for the purpose of bringing it 
to England. On the publication of these facts 
Mr. Nathaniel Gould writes to the Zimes as 
follows: 

How far a “man-of-war ” is a proper vessel for 
Pip porno ag be seen hereafter. The Premier 
is, however, enough to a iate som 
little éclat to a se of iy ag ay I 
had stated that, so far as I could make out, the 
bringing the obelisk of Luxor to Paris had cost 


y | the French Government 40,000/; but it is stated 


subsequent evacuation of the is 
would soon be lost altogether. And had it been 
otherwise, these innovations would have been car- 
ried with the natives themselves when driven into 
Wales by the invasion and entire occupation of the 
rest of the Southern portion of “3 nag he ~ 
The language of these last 
r— areogey the country from that time forth, for 
nearly seven centuries; and so little attention was 
Seems Sn Lata ias 8 we youve 
a few individuals only as a matter of science, 
and without any chance of transfusion into the 
vulgar language. We may safely repeat the affir- 
mation, therefore, that the pure Ang con- 
stitutes at this day the basis of our language. 
That it was sufficiently copious for the purposes of 
society in the existing condition of arts and man- 
hers, reason alone would satisfy us from the neces- 
sity of the case. Its copiousness, too, was much 
favored by the latitude it allowed of combining 
primitive words so as to any modification 
idea de-ired. In this characteristic it was 


of 

ual to the Greek, but it is more specially prov- 
ad by the ectaal fact of the books they have left 
us in the various branches of history. ry: 


religion, law, and poetry, And al since 
pracy kw: Sree has received vast addi- 
tions and embelli ts from the Latin, Greek, 





by Mr. Gliddon, late United States Consul at 
Cairo, that it actually cost France 2,000,000f. or 
80,000/.! Private have been made to bri 

the Needle to England for from 7,000/. to 12,500/. 
within a twelvemonth; it remains to be seen 
what it will cost when brought on Government 


account, 
Notwi ing that so much has of late ap- 
pees upon the subject of Egyptian obelisks, 
t little has been given of value to the public 
touching the nature, origin, inscriptions, numbers, 
and localities of these curious and interesting ob- 


jects. Perhaps, Sir, you may not think it out of 


the way to give room for such information as I 
have got ther in my researches, while con- 
templati removal of the obelisk from Alex- 
andria. Obelisks are of Egyptian invention, and are 
eas. behtivan.oetiag Sen by. whom ond Ar 
j ildi stating when, by whom, an 
Frat say building was Prsces and the 
divinity or divinities to whom it was dedicated. 
We read that the ancient Hebrews set up 
stones, to record signal events, and such stones 
are called by Strabo “books of history ;" but, 
as they were uninscribed, the Egyptian monoliths 
are much more so, The Celts, too, have left 
similar stones in every country in which they set- 
tled, as our own islands sufficiently prove, wheth- 
er in those of the Channel or of Ireland and 
Scotland. The Scandinavian nations have in 
more recent periods left similar records, some of 
them inscribed with Runic characters, which, like 
the hieroglyphics of Egypt, are now translated. 
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are found on the west bank of the Nile, 
ither are any pyramids found on the eastern 

of Egy Hooper; this caused Bonomi to 
ink that obelisks were intended as decorations to 
temples of the living, symbolized by the ris- 
ing sun, and pyramids 


PEER, 


er been 


i parts of the world than in the country of 
their original location. 
The 12 obelisks at Rome were conveyed thither 
the Cesars to adorn the eternal city ; that of 
Lateran was brought by Constantine from 
Heliopolis to Alexandria, and from Alexandria by 
Constantius, and placed im the “ Circus Maximus’ 
Tt was from Alexandria in an immense 
galley. When the barbarians sacked Rome they 
o rew all the obelisks, which were broken in 
their fall; this was in three pieces, and the base 
so destroyed that when raised by Fontana in 1588, 
by order of Sixtus V., above 4 feet were cut from 
its base; it is now 105 feet 7 inches in shaft. It 
is sculptured on all four sides, and the same eub- 
ject on each. There are three columns—the inner 
the most il Pope and best cut. The obelisk of the 
Piazza del Popolo was brought from Heliopoli 
by Augustus, and, like the ing, was ram 
in three me and required above three feet to 
be cut off its dam base. This, too, was re- 
erected by order of Sixtus V., in 1589. Its height, 
as now shortened, is 87 feet 5 inches. It is sculp- 


the | tured on all four sides in three columns of differ- 


side or lateral columns have been additions in af- 
ter times, in different and inferior styles of ng rei 
ing ; and in some instances the name of the king, 
within the oval or cartouche, has been erased and 
another substituted. The inscriptions are hiero- 
glyphic or sacred writing, which have been unin- 

ible till within the last few years. The French 
a of Egypt commenced that discovery, 
which has been perfected by the key of Young 
and the alphabet of Champollion—though mainly 
perhaps indebted to the Rosetta Stone, found in 


1799, engraven in three characters, hieroglyphic, presen 


Demotic and Greek. The more ancient inscrip- 
tions are beautifully cut, and as fresh as if just 
from the tool, and are curiously caved inwardly, 
and exquisitely polished. 

It would take too much of your space and of 
my time to give a history of the progress of this 
wonderful discovery, by which we now know more 
of the Egyptian history before the time of Abra- 
ham than of England before Alfred the Great, or 
of France before Charlemagne. Some of these 
monuments are considered to date as far back as 
2,000 years before the Christian era, It is suf- 
ficiently evident, from the small number that are 
known to exist, that they were a most costly pro- 
duction, requiring a long time for their 
tion, and the most elaborate skill ot the most per- 
fect seulptors to execute. Bonomi, to whose inde- 
fatigable research, and clear and ae style of 
writing, and condensation of his knowledge I am 
indebted, out of his papers read before the Royal 





ent and excellence. The obelisk of “ Piazza 
Rotunda” was re-elected by Clement XI, A. D, 
1711. It is 19 feet 9 inches shaft. It has only 
one column of hieroglyphics, with the name of 
Rameses on each. of Materiah and the 
Hippodrome at Constantinople also have but one 
centre column ved. So much for some of 
those at Rome. Of the four in England, two 
small ones, of basalt, are in the British Museum; 
they are only 8 feet 1 inch in height. That at 
Alnwick Castle was found in the Thebaid, and 
ted to Lord Prudhoe by the Pacha in 1838, 
and got to England by Bonomi. It is of red gran- 
ite, 7 feet 3 inches in height, and 9} inches at the 
base. It is inscribed on one face only. That at 
Corfe Castle was brought over for Mr. Bankes 
by the celebrated Belzoni. It is of granite, and 
22 feet in height. 

Mr. Gould ones to repeat the particulars 
respecting Cleopatra’s Needle, which were 
contained in the October number of this maga- 
zine. Signor Tisvanni D’Athanasi also writes 
to the Times, proposing to undertake the re- 
moval of this obelisk, and says : 


“Every body knows that from the time of the 
Romans up to the nt century the only colos- 
sal objects which have been transported from 

with the exception of the obelisk of Lux- 
or, are the two sphynxes which are now at St 
Petersburgh, and which were found and sent to 
Alexandria through my means.” 





DR. LATHAM ON THE MOSKITO: KINGDOM. 





land, any more than the Tahitians are of France, 
or the Sandwich Islanders of America, France, 
fans ir 
and the ges Eager stem hrwd 

sts of a native king. t reigni 
sited “ender Rigtoh maple of 
ining his majority, crowned 
his name is that of 
of the Moskitos, A 
the neighborhood of 
of the River San Juan; 
inconveniently for Great 
nited States, and the commerce of 
the limits and definition are 

r Sal ~ : 


ay Sed the Moskito coast, and the 
razil, are the only resident sov- 
New World. The subjects of the 
really, the aborigines of the whole 
between Nicaragua and Honduras— 
ing no Indians remaining in the former 
ic, and J nphenb-a hegre eegee leg 
icaraguans—we have no definite e 
ical information. Mr. Squier speaks of them 
ts of the islands of the lakes of the in- 
ionel Galindo also mentions them ; but 
his account, that Se lan- 
is and that Spanish is their 
: an it is said ote thee of the abori- 
dt Salvador and Costa Rica. This makes 
difficult to fix them. And the difficulty is in- 
when we resort to history, tradition, and 
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The Moskito coast is a | i 


i or 


Mr. Henderson’s, published at New- 

ork, 1846. The chief fact in the history of the 
Moskitos is that they were never subject to the 
- : } of 


E d Son. 
the Tabuktehi Koriaks in North-Eastern Asia, and 
the Kaffres in Africa, show this, Their relations 
with the buccaneei= were, probably, of an amica- 


; ing. Spaniel 

ie ghysisal ocathopialion:ta: Ghat of the South 
rather than the North American; and, here it 
must be remembered, that we are passing from 
one moiety of the new hemisphere to the other. 
With a skin which is olive-colored rather than red, 
they have small limbs and undersized frames; 
whilst their habits are, mutatis mutandis, those of 
the intertropical African. This means, that the 
exuberance of soil, and the heat of the climate, 


makes them Mexicans— | satis 


he 
reg IE 


accession to ethnology which is 
At any rate, stone ruins and 
ions have been found ; so that what 


little earlier in the 


stage di 
less contrast in the way 


way of time, and a li 





t the native indus- 

the name of their evil spirit, and 
i water-dog. I cannot but think 
that there is intermixture amongst them. 
At the same time, the data for ascertaining the 
t are wanting. Their greatest intercourse 

bly, been with the negro; their uext 
with the Englishman, Of the population 

the interior we know next to nothing. Here 
ir neighbors are Spaniards. They are front- 


same time, they are quite as like the nearest 
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ing, even yet, that there was any thing to be acquir- 
but flakes and scales aud scattered 


ordinary as were the amounts of gold found in 
drifts of gravel, and deposits that had been left in 
the beds of streams, these were merely the si 

SS 


ence of rocks and hills, and underlayers 
impregnated with gold, in quantities that the 





only the scientific efforts of miners 

; which the 

oe had in- 
. startling almost as the first i 
was az as of 
Provence of the precious metal in the contr 
at once iio Prospect, and from a 
nary nappa gee pursuit of gold in 
to a grand industrial purpose, requiring 
ot ee 
highest dignity, and to such energy and sagacity 
prommng, Ww! certainty, rewards that 


richness, elevated it from a scene of gambling to 
one for the orderly it of riches, and by the 
splendor of its promises, drew to it the most sa- 
gacious and most heroical intelligences of the 
time. 


Astonishing as are the t and ive 
results of the’ i in California, acres oe 
are not to suppose that there is any possibility of 
a decline in the value of the precious metals. In 
absolute material civilization, the world in the last 
three-quarters of a century has advanced more 
than it had in any previous three full centuries; 
and the supply o for ¢ and the thou- 
sand other Objects x which it was demanded, was 
becoming alarmingly insufficient, so that the addi- 
tion of more than thi cent. to the total an- 
nual uct of the world, which we are led by 
the officially-stated results thus far to expect from 
California, will merely preserve the historical and 
ion and 


necessary proportion value. 


INEDITED LETTER OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


4 Syne following characteristic and interest- 
ing letter by Dr. Franklin is first printed 
in the Jnternational. Captain Falconer, to 
whom it is addressed, took Dr. Franklin to 
France when he was appointed commissioner, 
and proceeded thence with his ship to Lon- 
don. The letter is directed Zo Captain Na- 
thaniel Falconer, at the Pennsylvania Coffee- 
house, Birchin Lane, London, and the auto- 
h is in the collection of Mr. George W. 
ilds, of Philadelphia : 
Passy, July 28, 1783. 
Dawn. Farenp:—I received ra © sete the 
18 in Barne tus the di es we 
so long a teres Sieve io oot. 
Dr. Bancroft is I believe steady to the interest of 
his country, and will make an agreeable passen- 
ger if you can take him. You desire to know 














"Twas ice around, before— 
MG pisino sea? 





A BALLAD OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
FROM A FORTHOOMING VOLUME OF POEMS 
BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 
"Bee te een eek Oconee. 
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Come down, if would journey there, 

The little Indias said; y' 

And change your cloth for fur clothing, 

Your vessel for a sled. Hurra! hurra! the Esquimaux 
the stout Sir John, Across the ; 

Saas teahenes hom cht ta clea, 

I ween, were something new ! 


shall see again, 
And smell the scent of the opening flowers, 
The grass, and the waving grain. 


Oh! when shall I see my orphan child? 
oe ee 

! when shall I see my old mother 
And pray at her trembling knee? 


Oh! whether we starve to death alone, 

Or sail to our own ” 

We have done what man never done— 
the san— 


The open ocean danced in 
‘We passed the Northern Sea! 
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TRANSLATED FROM ‘FRENCH OF M. LANARPE FOR THE 
BY H. J. BEYERLE, M.D: 


e enjoyed 
at a well-loaded table. 
the malvasier and Oape wine exalt- 


precise limits. : 

People in the world had then arrived at 
the point where it was allowed to say every 
thing, if it was the object to excite laughter. 
Chamfort had read to us some of his blasphe- 
mous and unchaste tales, and the noble ladies 
heard them without even taking for refuge 
to the fan. Then followed a whole volley of 
mockery on religion. One mentioned a ti- 
rade from the Pucelle; the other reminded 
us of those philosophical stanzas of Diderot, 
wherein he says: “ With the intestines of the 
last priest tie up the throat of the last king ;” 
and all elepoe approbation. Another rises, 
holds up the full tumbler, and cries: “ Yes, 


gentlemen, I am just as certain that there is 
no God, as I am certain that Homer was a 
fool!” and. really, he was of the one as cer- 


tain as he was of the other: we had just 
spoken of Homer and of God, and there were 
guests mt, too, who had said something 
good of the one and of the other. 

The conversation now became more seri- 
ous. We spoke with astonishment of the re- 
volution Voltaire had effected, and we ed 
that it is the most distinguished foundation 
of his fame. He had given the term to his 
half-century ; he had written in such a man- 
ner, that he is read in the anteroom as well 
as in the hall. 

One of the guests told us with great laugh- 
ter, that his hairdresser, as he powdered him, 
said, “ You see, sir, thongh I am only a mis- 
erable fellow, I << have not more religion 
than others.” We concluded that the revo- 
lution would soon be completed, and that su 
perstition and fanaticism must absolutely 
bey to philosophy ; we calculated the pro- 

bility of the time, and who of this company 
may have the ha “easy to live to see the 
reign of reason. e older ones were sorry 
that they could not flatter themselves to see 
this; those younger rejoiced with the hope that 
they shall live to the time, and we particu- 
larly congratulated the Academy for having 
introduced the great work, and that they 
have been the chief source, the centre, the 
mainspring of freedom of thought. 

One of the guests had taken no part in this 
gay conversation, and had even scattered a 
few jokes in regard to our beautifal enthu- 





ous manner: “Sirs, rejoice; you all will be 
that and su me revolution 
somuch. Y 


“This is true,” he replied, “ but probably a 
little more for what I have to tell you yet. 
Do you know what will arise from this revo- 
lution (where, namely, reason will triumph 
in opposition to religion)? what her immedi- 
ate consequence, her undeniable and acknow- 
ledged effects will be?” 

“Let us see,” said Condorcet, with his af- 
fected look of simplicity, “a philosopher is 
not sorry to meet a prophet.” 

“You, M. Condorcet,” continued M. Ca- 
zotie, “you will be stretched out upon the 
floor of a dungeon, there to yield up your 
ghost. You will die of poison, which you 
will swallow to save yourself from the hang- 
man—of the poison which the good luck of 
the times, which then will be, will have com- 
pelled you always to have carried with you.” 

This at first excited great astonishment, but 
we soon remembered that the good Cazotte 
occasionally dreamed waking, and we all 
laughed heartily. 

“M. Cazotte,” said one of the guests, “the 
tale you relate to us here is not as merry as 
your ‘Devil in Love’ (a romance which Ca- 
zotte had written). What kind of a devil has 

iven you the rity sys the poison, and the 
angman ?—what has this in common with 
philosophy, and with the reign of Reason?” 

“ This is jot what I told al replied 
Cazotte. “In the name of philosophy, in 
the name of humanity, of liberty, of reason, 
it shall be that you shall take such an end; 
and then reason will still reign, for she will 
have temples; yes, at the same time there 
will be no temples in all France, but temples 
of Reason.” 

“Truly,” said Chamfort, with a scornful 
smile, ‘“ you will not be one of the priests in 
these temples?” 

“ This I hope,” replied Cazotte, ‘‘ but you, 
M. de Chamfort, who will be one of them— 
and very worthy you are to be one—yon will 
open your veins with twenty-two incisions 
of the razor—and yet you will only die a few 
months afterwards.” 

They look at each other, and contirue te 
laugh. Oazotte continues : 

“You, M. Vicq d’Azyr, you will not . pen 
your veins yourself; but afterwards you. will 

t them opened six times in one day, and 

uring the night you will die.” 

“You, M. Nicolli, you will die on the scaf- 
fold.” 

“You, M. Bailly, on the scaffold!” 








” exclaimed M. Roucher, 
“M. Oazotte has it to do only with 
my; he has just started a terrible 
among them; I—thanks to hea- 


‘interrupted him: “ you?—you, 
on the scaffold.” 

this is a bet,” they exclaimed from 

“he has sworn to extirpate every- 


» 


9, will 
“Ha! 
all sides ; 


! 
i eeotte—* No, it is not I that has sworn | f 
it.” 


“Then we must be put under the yokes of 


ome you A Tice manner, es all be 

hers, will always carry on the same 

eer conversation ges” per have peddled 

out for the last hour, will repeat all your 

maxims ; wi. like you, cite verses from 
Diderot and the Pucelle. 
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Duchess.—“ In. this. I hope I shall 
have a black trimmed pase oP shee 

Cazotte.—“ No, madam! Nobler ladies than 
you, shall, like you, be drawn on that same 
cart, with the hands tied on the back!” 

Duchess—“ Nobler ladies? How? the 
princesses by birth ?” 

Cazotte.—“ Nobler yet!” 

Now was observed a visible excitement in 
the whole company, and the master of the 
table took on a lek ap’ ce; they began 
to see that the joke been carried too 
ar. 


Madame de Grammont, to scatter the clouds 
which the last answer had occasioned, con- 
tented herself by saying in a facetious tone: 
“You shall see that he will not even allow 
me the comfort of a father confessor !” 
Cazotte—“‘ No, madam! you will not get 
one; neither you nor any oneelse! The last 
one executed, who, out of mercy, will have 
received a father confessor”—here he stopped 
&@ moment— 
.—* Well, who will be the fortunate 
one, when this fortunate preference will be 


It was whispered into one another’s ear: | granted? 


“You all see that he has lost his reason— 
(for he remains very serious while he is 
talking)—Do you not see that he is joking? 
—end you know that he mixes yee | 
into all his jokes.” “ Yes,” sai 


Ohamfort, “ but I must confess his mysteries 
are not 


ble, they are too ‘oldish ! 
And when shall all this occur?” 

Cazotte.—“ Six years will not expire, before 
all I told you will be fulfilled.” 

“There are many wonders.” This time it 
was I (namely Laharpe) who took the word, 
“and of me you say nothing ?” 

“With you,” replied Cazotte, “a wonder 
will take place, which will at least be as ex- 
traordinary ; you will then be a Christian !” 

Here was a universal exclamation. ‘“ Now 
I am easy,” cried Chamfort, “if we don’t 
= until Laharpe is a Christian, we shall 

immortal !” 


“We, of the female sex,” then said the 
Duchess de Grammont, “ we are lucky that 
we shall be counted as nothing with the re- 
volutions. When I say nothing, I do not 
mean to say as if we would not mingle our- 
selves a little into them; but it is assumed 
that nobody will, on that account, loath at 
us Or at our sex.” 

Cazotte—“* Your sex will this time not 
protect you, and you may ever so much de- 
sire not to mingle into anything; you will be 
treated just like men, and no distinction will 
be made !” 

Duchess —“ But what do you tell us here, 
M.Cazotte? You preach to us the end of the 
world !” - 

Cazotte.—* That I do not know ; but what 
Ido know, is, that you, Madame Duchess, will 
be led to the scaffold, a and many other 
ladies, and on tho public cart, with your 
hands tied on your back!” 





Cazotte.—“ It will be the only preference 
that he shall yet keep; and this will be the 
king of France !” 

ow the host arose from the table, and 
all with him. He went to Oazotte, and said 
with an excited voice, “ My dear M. Oazotte, 
this lamentable jest has lasted long. You 
carry it too far, and within a degree where 
you place the company in which you are, and 
yourself, into danger. 

Cazotte answered not, and made himself 
ready to go away, when madame Grammont, 
who always tried to prevent the matter from 
being taken seriously, and exerted herself to 
restore the gaiety of the company, went to 
him, and said: “ Now, M. Prophet! you 
have told us all our fortunes, but you say 
nothing of your own fate ?” 

He was silent and cast down his eyes; 
then he said: “Have you, madame, read, in 
Josephus, the history of the siege of Jeru- 
salem ?” 

Duchess.—“ Certainly! who has not read 
it? but you seem to think that I have not!” 

Cazotte.—“ Well, madame, during the siege 
aman went round the city, upon the walls, for 
seven days, in the face of the besiegers and 
the besieged, cried continually, with a 
mournful voice, ‘Wo unto Jerusalem! Wo 
unto Jerusalem |’ but on the seventh day he 
cried, ‘Wo unto me!’ and at that moment 
he was dashed to pieces by an immense stone, 
which the machines of the enemy had 
thrown.” 

After these words, M. Cazotte bowed 
himself, and went away. 

In relation to the above extraordinary 
prediction, a certain M has inserted 
the following article in the public journals 
of Paris: hat he well knew this M. Oa- 
zotte. and has often heard from him the 








D. _ Oneoite contineed + Yon ui lend, 
in three days I will die on the ar As 
adel this he was very much affected, and 

: “Shortly before your apivoay bs saw & 
gend’armes enter, who fetched me by order 
of Petion; I was under the necessity of 

him: I ap before the mayor 

of Paris, who ordered me to the Conciergerie, 

and thence I came before the revolutionary 
tribunal. You see, therefore (by this vision, 

namely, which Cazotte had seen), my friend, 

that my hour has arrived; and I am so much 

convinced of this, that T am arranging my 

papers. Here are papers for which I care 

wie: Tay sive, which you will deliver to my 

I ntreat you to give them to’her, and 
to comfort her.” 

M.D... declared this all folly, and left 
him with the conviction, that his reason had 
suffered by the sight of the scenes of terror 
from which he had escaped. 

The next day he camé sgain; but he 
learned that a gensd’arme had taken M. Ca- 
zotte to the Municipality. M.D... went to 
Petion ; arrived at the mayoralty, he heard 
that his friend had just been taken to prison ; 
he hurried thither; but he was. informed 
that he could not speak to him, he would be 
tried before the revolutionary tribunal. Soon 
after this, he heard that his friend had been 
condemned and executed. 
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mysterious voices of the night, 
Bathing the soul in ee me love 
age its former might 
sigh ee ge oma 
Like sauel-Aohes that roll from sphere to 
And dimly echo to the faithful ear; 
bah shadows o'er the sail 
; _ ship nite doteeniaag ath 0005 
The light se fires that‘ w and pale; 
, 








twanged his bow 
eo 


the 
o-sonnd is heard, says the swest eymphon 
Se ee . 
‘er the wave, 

the allvery flood ; 
o'er the grave, 


espe rite ? 
Y prendour gala stands the while, 


Two simple columns circled the fends — 
= to the per etch pn nder And 
death— 


Of constancy in 
Not e’en the horrors of the comb enda a move. 


iselled on yon heigh' 
ily sleep the wave-tonsed pilot + 


Hope, with her anchor, sohte a 
Triumphant hails the flight o on ae 
Hark! how the solemn spirit dirge ascends 
In Loreen Rape we on the — 

hands the 


M4 human a aiel ot her that's buried 

The gentle maid, in festive garments hurled 

From life's gay glitter to the gloomy world! 

ov childish laughter lingers on mine ear, 
form still floats before mine eye; 

e music pene oO. footsteps near, 


ull is 
Thy toul too pure for 
y soul too pure for purest 
Enraptured seraphs snatched to realms above! 
fountain flings its 
rane wit and wi mil asthe 


Serenely sleeps the 
Her kinsman glory and her ee 
Penn creamer orca ert ride! 


Pause, w 
bd ae ee Solomon in 


moonbeams 
pen the portals of “The Stran 
apna na taught since 
sacred sympathy tutieaedt 


Dear Greenwood ! = vm os hen I tread, 
And catch the 
Chanting the ‘aes ors ofall the » the aight 
B teastal Ger ts cubing bon fro 
prayer m m 
% Here in ty panaekal boo nen may “ym 


“ Rest till the calls the ransomed throng 

“ With shouts Saviour and their God to's to groet; 
“ Rest till the i the trampet, and the song 
“Summon t 8 conqueror to meet; 

“ And love, eared man’s best gift below, 

“In heaven eternal raptare shall bestow!” 
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pains. I oe off city ie 
twenty hours , and my lungs are rejoic- 
ing this peg morning with the glorious 
breezes that swee from the summits of the 
rs ins” of Waywayanda lake—that 
stretches its ten miles expanse before my 
freshened vision. 

Way wayanda lake ? 

Shall I play geographer to those 

are learned in the nomenclature of snob- 

bism? Who allow innkeepers and railroad 

to assasinate Aboriginal terms in order 

petty pride my exult in petty fame? 

No! But if snobbism has a curiosity, I refer 

it to the first landscape painter of its vicin- 

: or the nearest fisherman amateur: or 

Recorder of New-York: or sportsman 

Herbert and the p of his “ Warwick 

Woodlands ;” a list of references worthy of 
the spot. 

And as I gaze and breathe I feel as if the 
waters before me had ‘bubbled from the foun- 
tains of rejuvenescence for which Ponce de 
Leon 80 i er gpen | searched in the ever- 
glades of Florida; and as if, too, I had just 
emerged from their embraces. 

My pocket almanac says that I am livi 
in the dogdays. Perhaps so. But “Sirius 
hath no power around these mountains and 

imeval solitudes. Were the fiercest theo- 

ical controversialist at my elbow, he would 
be.as cool as an Esquimaux. 

I feel at peace with all things. My friend 
M. says the conscience lieth in the stomach. 
Perhaps so; and perhaps I owe my quesnde 
of spirit to the influence of as comforting a 

as ever blessed the palate of a sci- 
entific egg-breaker. 

Shall I join forces with the laughing beau- 
ties who are handling maces in the billiard 
room of the inn hard by? Shall I challenge 
my “Lady Gay Spanker” of last night’s ac- 
quaintance to a game of bowling? Shall I 
tempt the unsophisticated pickerel of the lake 
under the shadow of yonder frowning preci- 
pice, with glittering bait? Shall I clamber 
the mduntain side and feast my vision with 
an almost boundless view—rich expanses of 
= land stretching away for miles and miles, 
and edgi 
horizon where the distant Catskill peaks rise 
solitary in their sublimity? 

It is very comfortable here. Is there al- 
ways poetry in motion? How far distant are 
the confines of dreamland: that magical king- 
dom where the tired soul satiates itself in the 
intoxications of fancy ? 

I had just caref iy deposited upon a vel- 
vety tuft of grass Ik Marvel’s “ Reveries of 
a Bachelor.” I had arrived at the conclusion 
that its should be part and parcel of 
the landscape about. Surely there is a uni- 
son between them both. There are always 
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themselves in the blue haze of the | th 





certain places where only certain melodies 
oon be os Oe ees oes 
heart-strings. Whoever ed “ Thanatop- 


sis” on the summit of the Catskills, and af- 
terwards forgot a line of it? Now I have seen 
these same “ Reveries” of the said bachelor 
upon many a centre-table: in the lap of 
many a town beauty, half cushioned in the 
velvet of a drawing room sofa: but the latter 
half of the volume never looked so inviti 
as it does here just in the middle of one 
nature’s lexicons. May the page of it never 
be blurred. 

Reveries of a Bachelor! 

"Tis a sugared pill of a title. Its morals 
are sad will o’ wisps. And if the definition 
“that happiness consists in the search after 
it” be true, it is so when the definition settles 
itself on the mind of a bachelor. Hath he 
reveries half so sweet for morsels under the 
tongues of memory and fancy as those which 
come nigh to the brain of the married man? 
As sure as the lesser is always included in the 

ter: as certain as the maxim de minimis 

non curat; the reveries of the first are 
but bound up in the reveries of the last; one 
is a pleasing romance, the other its enchant- 
ing sequel. 
What is that yonder? There is a merry- 
faced form in the distant haze, shaking a 
dreamy negative with his head. head 
whose reality is miles and miles away, air- 
ing “4 brow of single blessedness in foreign 
trav: 


Let us argue the point: he smiles as if 
willing. Man socially is at least a three vol- 
umed work: however much longer the 
James-like pen of destiny may extend him. 
Volume first—bachelor. Volume second— 
husband. Volume third—father. There may 
be a dozen more—there should be none less. 

You have been a bachelor: you are a hus- 
band and a father. You always had, per- 
haps, a bump of self-esteem attractive to the 
digits of Fowler. You never believed half 
so well of yourself as when one morning at 
your business you were first asked concerning 
the well being of your family. At the mo- 
ment, you were in a fog, like the young at- 
torney upon the first question of his first ex- 
amination: next, memory rallied and your 
face brightened; your stature increased as 
you replied. You felt you were going up in 
e social numeration table of life. Two 
years ago you were a unit: you next counted 
your importance by tens over the parson’s 
shoulder ; when your child was born you felt 
that the leap to hundreds in the scale was far 
from enough and should have been higher. 

Before the publication of your third vol- 
ume—the father—you had been measurably 
blind. Your mental sight was afflicted with 
amaurosis. Like the philosopher of old you 
are now tempted to grasp every one by the 

and “Eureka.” How indignantly 
ou take down “ Malthus” from your upper 
brary shelf and bury him on the lowest 








wretchedness, and that you have a half dollar 
i or perceive until these are 
out, I say, that your umbrella has been 
upon the skirts of your favorite coat, 
— have stood with one foot in a 
puddle. How this would have annoyed you 
yearsago. Butnow—? How unconcernedly 
of the curious looks from pedestrians around 
do you stop the careless nurse in Broadway. 
who has allowed her infant to fall 
asleep in a painful attitude, and lay “it” ten- 
derly and comfortably in position. You re- 
call to mind with much remorse the execra- 
tions of tive years ago, when the moanings of 
a dying babe in the next apartment to your 
own at the hotel disturbed your rest; and you 
wonder whether the mother still thinks of 
the little grave and the white slab which a 
sympathetic fancy now brings up before you. 
ou are at your business: the lamps 
are lighting: in the suggestions of profit by 
an hour or longer at the desk you recognize 
an unholy temptation. Now, as often be- 
fore, through all the turmoils of business 
memory suggests the lines of Willis: 
I sadden when thou smilest to my smile, 
Child of my love! I tremble to believe 
That o'er the mirror of thine eye of blue 
The shadow of my soul must always pass— 
That soul which from its conflicts with the world 
Sand carclese of the ialning dust it brings, 
‘Asks for its idol !” 

And you dwell on them. You bless the 
author first, and truly think how cruelly un- 
just are they who can call into torturing 
question the loyalty as husband and father 
of him whose soul could plan and whose pen 
could write such holy lines. And then you 
think deeper of the sentiments. And then 
the profit-tempter hides himself in the far- 
thest corner of the money-drawer; and you 
begin to think your clerk a very clever man- 
ager: and wonder if Ais remaining will not 
do as well—poor fellow, he’s only a bachel- 
or. And then you decide that he will, and 
so yourself, BF ong the Stee ended 

our coming brin, to “the e 
pe home.” pd : 

You have been in Italy. Or you have 
studied the pictures in the Zouore. But the 
hours which you passed before the canvas 
whereon was embodied Madonna and child 
never seemed so agreeable in their realiza- 
tion as they now appear in the glass of mem- 
ory, as you see the child of your love in the 





pur | arms of our life companion whose eyes, al- 

to yours and brighter tl 
absence, grow 

vied from thetraber 


them. Men call you rough 

your bearing, perhaps. What would they 

say to see how gently your arms receive the 

burthen and transfer it softly to its 

pg Re mt Your step abroad is heavy 

and impetuous: how noiselessly it falls upon 

the floor—now/ And how the modulated 
voice accords with every present thought! 

You cannot give the child a sweeter sleep 
by watching over him so intently: and yet 
you choose to stay. Moments are not so 
precious to you that at this one household 
shrine they will becong§ valueless in some 
most chastened heart-worship! Your in- 
fant does not when awake understand the 
language which A apes affection addresses: and 
yet you look with rapture to the future, when 
the now inquiring eye will become one of 
understanding; when the cautiously put 
forth arms will clasp in loving confidence; 
when the fond endearing name now half in- 
telligibly and doubtingly lisped forth will be 
uttered in the boldness of love. 

The shadowy form in the distant cloud over 
the lake has been listening intently. It lis- 
tens still; and the face of it bends towards 
me as if to say, there’s a hidden truth and 
mysterious sympathy in all you say; and yet 
the language soundeth strangely in these 
bachelor ears— 

Bachelor ears ! 

Listless and deaf, as yet, to all the sweet- 
er human music of our nature. Deafer yet 
to the clarion call of emulation in the race 
of life and struggles for power, rank, and 
fame. Deafest of all to that which spurreth 
on man to be a king of kings among the 
great men of his race. 

You are a father, then, I say; and working in 
your mental toil by night and day, in the se- 
verest and darkest frowning of all profes- 
sions. But in the crowded senate-room, and 
in the close committee-chamber ; and in the 
court-room among the multitudes of faces all 
about, (some of these anticipating in their 
changing features defeat and disgrace,) there 
is a something which overides all agitation: 
clears the heavy brain, and oils the tongue 
with every pungency of rhetoric. 

What is that “something?” 

Were I home and in my library the 
downturned leaf of the duodecimo biograph 
in the left corner of the first shelf would te 
it you ata glance. The biography of Lord 
Erskine ; marked at the page which _— 
of his dauntless legal debut in the Sandwich 
case, when not the necessity of speaking in a 
crowded court-room from the obscure back 
benches: when not the sarcastic eyes of @ 
hundred (etiquette-ly termed) brethren; 
when not the awful presence of Lord Mans- 
field nor his rebuking interruption at a crit- 
ical sentence frightened the self-possession of 
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and | house. 


How eloquent! 

How worthy of a father’s heart! And in 
the reference, the dullest mind cannot fail to 
read the “ something” which, to every father 
in a like position, nerves the will, disarms all 
agitation, clears the heavy brain, and oils the 
tongue with every pungency of rhetoric. 

, —The shadowy form turns closer towards 
meas my reverie yet chains me to the lake side, 
where the mountain breezes still are freshen- 
all the August air.— 
ou have a purpose now in life, which, 
like the messenger of the king, that every 
morning knocked at his bedroom door to 
say, ‘‘Oh king, remember all this day that 
ou are mortal,” hourly brings to mind the 
ight reward of every toil and every aspira- 
tion. Besides a physical frame there is a 
mental constitution hinging on your own. 
There’s a long life far beyond your own 
brief years of breath to provide for. Your 
name is to be perpetuated. In the very 
evening of your life there is to be a star that 
is now in its morning of existence, which 
will cheer and enliven. You feel all this as 
in some sad hour of the sickly night; you 
your room with the little sufferer wrest- 
with disease, and you feel that in the 
future will be found ample rewards for all 
your present bitter draughts of anxiety. 

Wrestling with disease! 

The thought is ugly to the mental sight. I 

use to brush its cobweb from my August 

verie as'an idle vaporish thing. But the 
shadowy form, in the edge of the distant 


cloud, over the far off waters of the lake, | gl 


hisses the words back into my brain. And 
then it comes nearer. And then the atmos- 
phere grows more dreainy and hazy about. 
And I half feel the mountain breezes, and 
half miss them from off my temples. And 
next I feel my thoughts less concentrate, as 
the shadowy form I know so well seems to 
be looking under my half-closed lids, and 
dwelling on the words I brushed like cob- 
webs—" wrestling with disease.” 

And I think of the still chamber, with the 
blue edge of the bracket, as it is rimmed with 
the faintest glimmer of the turned-down gas. 
And I see the half-closed shutters. And the 
tumbler with its significant spoon on the 
mantel. And the pale watcher by the ghostly 





curtains of the bed. And I am bending 
silently and almost pulseless over the ry 
ing boy, upon whose face each minute 
fever - flushes py like summer lightming 
a Kug ng ~ , ‘ 

nd days . ere is a strange hush 
in the hoamtisl with s horridly sensitive 


jarring from the vehicles in the street, which 


never, never were before so noisy, neither 
have the thronging passengers from the 
pavements ever so discordantly, 
as they Baer the windows of the silent 
ere’s a strange echo of infantile 
prattle by the niches on the landings of the 
irs, and from the couches, and behind the 
curtains; but the substantive music, whence 
the conjured-up echo came, is nowhere 
found. en the echo itself becomes but an 
illusion. And Memory is strangely and im- 
passionately chid for its creation. 

I pass into a little room scarcely wide 
enough to wheel a sofa within. It seems as 
boundless in its desolation as an untenanted 
temple-ruin. There are mournful spirits in 
the little atmosphere which sting me to the 
heart—not to be torn away. The little 
cotton-dog, and morocco-ball, and jingling- 
bells, and coral-toys, so strangely scattered 
all about, are igious ruins to the sight. 
There’s a gleeful laugh, a cunning smile, an 
artless waving of the hands, which should be 
here as tenants of the room. All gone! all 
gone into that hushed and silent chamber 
where yet the patient-watcher is i the snowy 
curtains; and the sickly blue still edges the 
rim of the bracket light, and the fever-flushes 
still play about the wasted cheek. 

How long to last? What next to come? 
And the shadowy form no longer can 
peep under the all-closed eye-lids, but 
enters its whisperings through the delicate 
passages of the ear into the brain, which 
tortures in a maze of bitter conjecture and 
horrid contemplation. And my reverie be- 
comes a painful night-mare ; 


But the mountain-breezes, ‘and the up- 


rising-to-meridian sun, are merciful. The 
shadowy form my reverie hinged itself upon 
is blown away. The open eyes once more 
ance upon the glassy waters of the lake 
close by the shore, and onward to the 
dancing ripples far away. And a me 
prattling voice, from out of loving arms, 
coming nearer and nearer over the velvety 
lawn—a voice so full of spirit, and life, and 
health, and sparkling innocence of care, that 
in a moment the frightful nightmare-dream 
is _ forgotten. 
ore— 

. M — turns itself — of boading 

right ity; a present study of bu 
mind; a Shales watch of care encroaching 
upon innocence; a kindly outpouring of the 
yd manly heart upon the shrine of his 
ido) 

Could such a reverie better end? 
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_ HEROINES OF HISTORY—LAURA. 


the 
and lyre of Petrarch, was the ter of 
‘Andibert de Noves, who was of the haute 
noblesse of Avignon. He died in the 
of leaving her a dowry of one thou- 


sand gold (about fifty thousand 
pean, Hm portion for those 


times. She was married at the age of eigh- 
teen to Hugh de Sade, a young noble only a 
Sngdiched r ge his egos -_ 
by any advantages either of per- 
son or mind. The marriage contract is dated 
in January, 13825, two years before her first 
ag with Petrarch ; and in it her mother, 
the Lady Ermessende, and her brother, John 
de Noves, stipulate to pay the dower left by 
her father; and also to bestow on the bride 
two magnificent dresses for state occasions ; 
one of n, embroidered with violets; the 
other of crimson, trimmed with feathers. In 
all the portraits of Laura now extant, she is 
represented in one of these two dresses, and 
they are frequently alluded to by Petrarch. 
He tells us expressly that when he first met 
her at matins in the church of Saint Olaire, 
she was habited in a robe of green spotted 
with violets. Mention is also made of a cor- 
onal of silver with which she wreathed her 
hair; of her necklaces and ornaments of 
Diamonds are not once alluded to 
the art of cu them had not then 
been invented. From all which it appears 
that Laura was opulent, and moved in the 
first class of society. It was customary for 
women of rank in those times to dress with 
extreme simplicity on ordinary occasions, but 
with the most gorgeous splendor when they 


amperes in public. 
ere are some beautiful descriptions of 
Laura surrounded by her young female com- 
— divested of all her splendid apparel, 
a simple white robe and a few flowers in 
her hair, but still preéminent over all by her 
superior loveliness. 
e was in P grrara a fair, Madonna-like 
beauty, with soft dark eyes, and a profusion 
agele golden hair parted on her brow, and 


ing in rich curls over her neck. The gen- |i 


eral r of her beauty must have been 
pensive, soft, unobtrusive, and even some- 
what languid. This softness and repose must 
have been far removed from insipidity, for 
Petrarch dwells on the rare and varying ex- 
porns of her loveliness, the lightning of 
er smile, and the tender magic of her voice, 
which was felt in the inmost heart. He 
dwells on the celestial grace of her figure 
and movements, and describes the beauty of 
her hand and the loveliness of her mouth. 
She had a habit of veiling her eyes with her 
hand, and her looks were generally bent on 
the earth. 
In a portrait of Laura, in the Laurentinian 





library at Florence, the eyes have this ‘ 

prvn e v neers gag la 
ry reared nace om ety ee h 

and fortune, but more by ] — 


f Oveliness, her 
sweetness, and the untainted purity of her 
life and manners in the midst of a society 
noted for its licentiousness. Now she is 


infancy | known as the subject of Petrarch’s verses, as 


the woman who inspired an immortal passion 
—_ wr into living ania + vel erway 

@ poet, gave in to the most 
beautiful and refined t the most passionate, and 
yet the most delicate amatory poetry that 
exists in the world. 

Petrarch was twenty-three years of age 
when he first felt the power of a violent and 
inextinguishable ion. At six in the morn- 
ing on the sixth of April, a. p. 1827, (he often 
fondly records the exact year, day and hour,) 
on the occasion of the festival of Easter, he 
visited the church of Saint Olaire at Avig- 
non, and beheld, for the first time, Laura de 
Sade. She was just twenty years of age, and 
in the bloom of ity—a beauty so touching 
and heavenly, so irradiated by purity and 
smiling innocence, and so adorned by gentle- 
— and nema that wes first sight stamped 
the im in the poet’s never there- 
after ote erased. a 
Petrarch beheld the loveliness and sweet- 
ness of the young beauty, and was transfixed. 
He sought acquaintance with her, and while 
the manners of the times prevented his en- 
tering her house, he enjoyed many opportu- 
nities of meeting her in society, and of con- 
versing with her. He would have declared 
his love, but her reserve enforced silence. 
“ She opened my breast and took my heart 
into her hand, saying ‘speak no word of 
this,’” he writes. Yet the reverence inspir- 
ed by her modesty and dignity was not al- 
ways sufficient to restrain her ore Being 
alone with her on one occasion, and she ap- 
pearing more gracious than usual, Petrarch 
tremblingly and fearfully confessed his pas- 
sion; but she, with altered looks, replied, “I 
am not the pon you take me for!” Her 
displeasure froze the very heart .of the poet, 
so that he fled from her presence in grief and 
dismay. 

No attentions on his part could make an 
ha on her steady and virtuous mind. 
While love and youth drove him on, she re- 
mained impregnable and firm ; and when she 
found that he still rushed wildly forward, 
she preferred forsaking to following him to 
the precipice down which he would have 
hurried her. Meanwhile, as he gazed on 
her angelic countenance, and saw purity 
painted on it, his love grew spotless as her- 
self. Love transforms the true lover into 4 
resemblance of the object of his passion 
In a town, which was the asylum of vice 
calumny never breathed a taint upon Lau. 
ra’s name: her actions, her words, the ver} 
expression of her countenance, and her slight 
est gestures were replete with a modest re 
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fits dombined with sweetness, and won the 


all. 
ord of Florentine ex- 
ee ren eS noaty w being 
in gi esteem by his fellow-citizens, 
several public offices. : 
"When the Ghibelines were banished Flo- 


seven months old his mother was per- 
mitted to return from banishment, and she 
established herself at a country house be- 
to her husband near Ancisa, a small 
miles from Florence. The in- 


to imminent peril 
. In fording a rapid 
him car- 


The youth of Petrarch was obscure in 
point of fortune, but it was attended by all 
the happiness that springs from family con- 
cord, and the excellent character of his pa- 
rents, At the age of fifteen he was sent to 
study in the university of Montpellier, then 
frequented by a vast concourse of students. 
His father intended his son to pursue the stu- 
dy of the law, as the profession best suited 
to ensure his reputation and fortune; but to 
this it Francesco was eg Fa 
nant. He was soon after sent to Bologna, 
where, as at Montpellier, he continued to 
Fm great taste for literature, much to his 
's dissatisfaction. 

At Bologna, Petrarch made considerable 
progress in the study of the law, moved 
thereto, doubtless, by the entreaties of his 
excellent nt. 

After e@ years spent at Bologna, Pe- 
trarch was recalled to France by the death 
of his father. Soon after his mother died 
also, and he and his brother were left entire- 
ly to their own guidance, with very slender 
means, and those diminished by the dishon- 
esty of those whom his father named as 
trustees to their fortune. Under these cir- 
cumstances Petrarch entirely abandoned the 

fession of the law, as it occurred to both 

im and his brother that the clerical profes- 
sion was their best resource in a city where 
the + gdeyrecvan reigned supreme. They re- 
sided at Avignon, and became the favorites 
and companions of tlie ecclesiastical and Ja 
nobles who formed the papal court. His tal- 
ents and accomplishments were of course 
the cause of this distinction ; besides that his 
personal advantages were such as to prepos- 
sess every one in his favor. He was so 





handsome as frequently to attract observa- 
tion when he passed along the streets, Wh 

to the utmost simplicity and — 
mind, were added splendid talents, the charm 
of poetry, so highly valued in the country of 
the Troubadours, an affectionate and gener- 
ous disposition, vivacious and pl man- 
ners, an engaging and attractive exterior; we 
cannot wonder that Petrarch was the dar- 
ling of his age, the associate of its 

men, and the man whom princes delighted to 
honor. 

The passion of Petrarch for Laura was 
rified and exalted at the same time. She fill- 
ed him with noble aspirations, and. divided 
him from the common herd. He felt that 
her influence made him superior to vulgar 
ambition, and rendered him wise, true, and 
great. She saved him in the dangerous pe- 
riod of youth, and gave a worthy aim to all 
his endeavors. The manners of his per- 
mitted one solace; a Platonic attachment 
was the fashion of the day. The Trouba- 
dours had each a lady to adore, to wait upon, 
and to celebrate in song; without its being 
supposed that she made him any return be- 
yond a gracious acceptance of his devoirs, 
and allowing him to make her the heroine of 
his verses, Petrarch endeavored to merge 
the living passion of his soul into this airy 
and unsubstantial devotion. Laura permit- 
ted the homage: she perceived his merit and 
was proud of his admiration; she felt the 
truth of his affection, and indulged the wish 
of preserving it and her own honor at the 
same time. Without her inflexibility, this 
had been a dangerous experiment: but she 
ai kept her lover distant from her; re- 
warding his reserve with smiles, and repress- 
ing by frowns all the overflowings of his 

eart. 

By her resolute severity, she incurred the 
danger of ceasing to be the object of his at- 
tachment, and of losing the gift of an im- 
mortal name, which he has conferred upon 
her. But Petrarch’s constancy was proof 
against hopelessness and time. He had too 
fervent an admiration of her qualities ever 
to change: he controlled the vivacity of his 
feelings, and they became deeper rooted. 
“‘ Untouched by my prayers,” he says, “ un- 
vanquished by my arguments, unmoved by 
my flattery, she remained faithful to her 
sex’s honor; she resisted her own yo’ 
heart, and mine, and a thousand, thousan 
things, which must have conquered any oth- 
er. She remained unshaken. A woman 
taught me the duty of a man! to persuade 
me to keep the path of virtue, her conduct 
was at once an example and a reproach.” 

But whether, in this long conflict, Laura 

reserved her heart untouched, as well as 
er virtue immaculate; whether she shared 
the love she inspired ; or whether she escaped 
from the captivating assiduities and intoxi- 


cating h of her lover, “fancy free;” 
whe' it odie, or prudence, or pride, or 








her eyes, or the 
which we have pages of grave 
2 might have been ba ge par 
if not calent ; she t have 
é fomisine tacte, that to preserve her 
influence over Petrarch, it was necessary to 
his She was evidently proud 
e had else been more or 
woman; and at every hazard, but 
was resolved to re- 
If Petrarch absented himself for a 
he was waerally better treated on 
If he avoided her, then her eye 
with a softer expression. When 
from sickness of heart and 
spirits, Laura would address him 
few w of pitying tenderness. 
on this benignity, he was 
with frowns. He flew to soli- 
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shades of Vaucluse, a spot so gloomy, and so 
page that his very servants forsook him; 
and Vaucluse, its fountains, its forests, and 
its hanging cliffs, reflected only the image of 


He passed several years thus, cut off from 
society; his books were his t resource ; 
he was never without one in his hand. Of- 
ten he remained in silence from morning till 
night, wandering among the hills when the 
sun was yet low; and taking refuge, during 
the heat of the day, in his shady garden. At 
night, after performing his clerical duties (for 
he was canon of Lombes), he rambled among 
the hills ; often entering, at midnight, the cav- 
ern, whose gloom, even during the day, strnck 
his soul with awe. ‘ Fool that I Was!” he ex- 
claims in after life, “‘ not to have remembered 
the first school-boy lesson—that solitude is 
the nurse of love!’ 

While living at Vaucluse, Petrarch, invited 
to Rome by the Roman Senate, repaired 
thither to receive the laurel crown of 
The ceremony was performed in the Capitol 
with solemnity, in presence of all the 
nobles and high-born ladies of the city. Leav- 

Rome soon after his coronation, he re- 

to Parma, where Clement VI. reward- 

im for subsequent political services by nam- 
ing him prior of Migliarino in the diocese of 


Petrarch returned to Avignon. The sight 
of Laura gave fresh energy to a passion which 
had survived the lapse of fifteen years. She 
was no longer the blooming girl who had 
first charmed him. The cares of life had 
dimmed her beauty. She was the mother of 
many children, and had been afflicted at va- 





er the coyness and severity she had found 
to check his pursuit. The jealousy 
of her husband opposed obstacles to their 
seeing each other. They met as they could 
in pu lic walks and assemblies. Laura sang 
to him, and a soothing familiarity grew u 
between them as her fears became allaye 
and he looked forward to the time when the 
ae sit together and converse without dread. 
t length he resolved to leave Laura and 
Avignon forever; and instead of plunging 
into solitude, to seek the wiser resource of 
travel and society. Laura saw him depart 
with regret. When he went to take leave of 
her, he found her surrounded by a circle of 
her ladies. Her mien was dejected; a cloud 
overcast her face, whose expression seemed 
to say, ‘“‘ Who takes my faithful friend from 
me?” Petrarch wasstruck to the heart by a 
sad presentiment: the emotion was mutual; 
they both seemed to feel that they should 
never meet again. 

Petrarch departed. The plagne, which had 
been extending its ravages over Asia, entered 
Europe. It spread far and wide : nearly one 
half the population of the world became its 
prey. Petrarch saw thousands die around 

im, and he trembled for his friends. He 
heard that it was at Avignon. A thousand 
sad presentiments haunted his mind. At last 
the fatal truth reached him, Laura was dead! 
By a singular coincidence, she died on the 
anniversary of the day when he first saw her. 
She was taken ill on the third of April, and 
languished but three days. As soon as the 
symptoms of the plague declared themselves, 
she prepared to die : she made her will, which 
is dated on the third of April, and received 
the sacraments of the church. On the sixth 
she died, surrounded by her friends and the 
noble ladies of Avignon, who braved the 
dangers of infection to attend on one so love- 
ly and so beloved. On the evening of the 
same day on which she died, she was interred 
in the chapel of the Cross which her husband 
had lately built in the church of the Minor 
Friars at Avignon. , 

Her tomb was discovered and opened in 
1588, in the presence of Francis the First, 
whose celebrated stanzas on the occasion are 
well known. 


gan to replace, in him the violence of passion, 
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poo his hand that the other ladies 


a sign 
d fall back; then going up to 
Ean, and for a moment contemp her 
it ; : 





THE KING AND OUTLAW. 


‘WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


OBIN HOOD was a 
An outlaw bold : 


be oy begs just come home from war 
Ani Bobie 4 cle savey Maareced, 
we 
And lived by archerie. 
Five bucks as fat as fat could be, 
Were bleeding on the ground, 
When up there came a hunter bright, 
With a horn and leashéd hound. 
“Who's this, who's this, i’ th’ merry wood ? 
wae = se ree and hound 
e an’ he not down 
For his life « tho pound. 


“Come hither, hither, Friar John, 


“Stand back, stand back, thou wicked Friar, 
Nor dare to ag we 

Tl tear your cow! cassock off, 
And hurl your beads away!” 

“Nay! hold your hands, my m man! 

iis tie ullant sandals” ial 

Sir Hunter pray you take a staff, 
And play with Robin Hood.” 

They ed an hour with quarter staffs, 
Aged long hour or mors 

And ‘ood was beat at the game, 
That never was beat before. 

“ Hold off, hold off,” he said at length, 
And the blood away ; 


the quarter staff, as a yeoman migh' 
For lov I played with thee; . 


‘They Sash tn hour With raptors keen, 
or 


Earl Huntington, 
Hood ; 


Tise 
No 
ager Hobin Hood 


And you in green Sherwood !” 


desired | gers were on board, and the 





SAINT ESCARPACIO’S BONES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE. 


‘ON a fine May morning in the year 

1585, a Spanish vessel lay at anchor in 
the Port of St. Jago, in the island of Ouba. 
She was ahout to for the passen- 
iors at, their 
several stations, awaiting the word of com- 
mand. The captain, a small, tight-b 
shrewd-looking man, with the voice 
manner of a naval officer, which, indeed, he 
had formerly been, was brave and experi- 
enced, and although somewhat wild and dar- 
ing, he was a fellow at heart, but now 
and then violent and headstrong to a fault, 
in short, Oaptain Perez was the terror of his 
men. 

He was walking the deck with rapid strides, 
and exhibiting the greatest impatience, now 
stopping to observe the direction of the wind, 
and casting a glance at the shore, then re- 
suming his walk with a preliminary stamp of 
disappointment and vexation ; no one, in the 
meanwhile, daring to ask why he delayed 

tting under way. 

At length strains of church music at a dis- 
tance are heard on board the vessel, and all 
eyes are directed to the shore. A long pro- 
cession of monks, holding crosses and lighted 
wax tapers, and singing, is seen approaching 
the beach opposite the vessel. The proces- 
sion moves slow! and solemnly to the cadence 
of the music. tween two rows of monks 
dressed in deep black is a coffin richly deco- 
rated with all the symbols of the Catholic 
faith, and covered with garlands and chap- 
ne what is singular, the coffin is carried 
with difficulty by six stout negroes. Four 
venerable Jesuits support the corners of the 
pall, and, immediately behind the coffin, 
walks alone, with a , ete and dignified step, 
the Right Reverend Father Antonio, superior 
of the Jesuit missionaries of the island of 
Ouba. An immense crowd of citizens, the 
garrison of the island, and the military and 
civil authorities, piously form the escort. 

Suddenly the singing ceases, the proces- 
sion halts, the coffin is placed on elevated sup- 
venir Father Antonio approaches it, and, 

issing the pall with reverence, exclaims, 
with a solemnity befitting the occasion, 

“ Adieu! Saint Escarpacio, thou worthy 
model of our order, adieu! In separating my- 
self from thy holy remains, I fulfil thy last 
wishes; may they piously repose in our happy 
Spain, and may thy saintly vows and aspira- 
tions be thus pte Bee f But before their 
tap from our shores, we conjure thee, 
holy saint, to look down from thy holy place 
of rest in heaven, and deign to bless this 
people, and us, thy mourning friends on 


PRs yy were 4 then knelt psa 
after which the negroes, resu 

their heavy burden, carried it on board a boat, 
closely followed by Father Antonio. With 
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. the boat reached th 
TRAP WEE uel 20h colin wen Trcleted ‘co 


“You are very late, reverend father,” said 
Perez, “and you know wind and tide 
t to have been far 

is hour.” 


you on your voyage. 
I hope you have made your own private 
os, you promised, worthy of their re- 


Yes, certainly, I have.” 

“You must not for a moment lose sight of 
the coffin.” 

“Make yourself easy on that point, holy 
father ; I watch over it as if it were my 
own. Hollo there forward, bear a hand 

” the captain cried. 

‘our sailors place themselves at the cor- 
ners of the coffin, but they can hardly raise it 
from the deck ; two more are called, and the 
six, bending under its weight, succeed in car- 

it down into the cabin, followed by the 
tain and by Father Antonio. 
en the coffin was properly bestowed, 
the reverend father ad Captain Perez 
in the most earnest and solemn manner : 

“T hope you will be found worthy of the 
great confidence and trust I now repose in 
you, These precious remains should occupy 
your every moment, and you will 
and faithfully account to me for their safety 
—the smallest negligence will cost you dear. 
On your arrival at Oadiz, you will deliver 
the coffin to none other than Father Hiero- 
nimo, and not to him even, unless he shall 
first place in your hands a letter from me— 
you understand my instructions and com- 
mands? Now depart, and may God speed 
you on your way. 

Father Antonio then came upon deck, and 
bestowed his benediction upon the vessel, and 
upon all it contained; after which, descend- 
ing to the boat, he was rowed to the shore. 
As he placed himself at the head of the pro- 
cession, the singing recommenced, the anchor 
was weighed, and, to the sound of music, the 
cheering of the people, and the roar of can- 
non, the vessel moved slowly on her destined 


bis 

hen fairly at the wind was favor- 
able, and all went well. The second evening 
out, Captain Perez was alone in his private 
cabin, and in a contemplative m when 
the feeble light of the single lamp glancing 
across the coffin, as the vessel rocked from 
side to side, attracted his attention, and led 
him to think about the singularity of its great 


“he 
“Tt is very strange,” he said musingly, “ six 
stout fellows to carry a man’s dry bones !—it 


cannot be possible. But what does the coffin 
contain if it does not contain the saint’s 
bones? Father Antonio was very, very par- 





healthy negroes, and then as 

carry it: what can there be 

Why, after all, I can know if 

I please. I have but to take out a few screws, 

it can be done without the slightest noise, and 

Tam alone, and the cabin door is easily fas- 
tened.”  ~ 


Suiting 


manner p 
with his bones?” 

A cold sweat overspread his bronzed vis- 
age, and he stood still a moment, hesitating 
as to whether he should go on. But curiosit; 
conquered, and he rallied his energies wit 
the reflection, that if he opened the coffin, 
Saint io himself well knew it was 
only to find out what made his bones so 
heavy; there could be no impiety in that— 
— the contrary. His conscience was by 

is time somewhat fortified, his superstitious 
fears gradually grew fainter, and keeping his 
eyes steadily fixed upon the lid of the coffin 
—to be sure the saint did not stir—he slowly 


y | and silently took out the first screw. He 


then stopped short: the saint showed no 
signs of anger. 

“T knew it,” said Perez, going to work 
more boldly upon the second screw, “I 
knew there was nothing sinful in opening 
the coffin, for the sin lies in the intention.” 

All the screws were soon drawn out, and 
to gratify his curiosity it only remained to 
raise the coffin lid, and here his heart beat 
violently—but courage—Perez did raise the 
lid, and, and, he saw—no saint, but hay— 
the hay is carefully removed—then strips of 
linen—they are removed—then hay again, 
but no saint, nothing like the bone of a 
saint—but a wooden box. 

“ Well, that is odd,” thought Perez, “and 
what can there be in it? I must open the 
box, but how? there is no key, what is to 
be done? Shall I force the lock, or break 
the cover of the box? Either attempt 
would make a noise, which the passengers 
or sailors might hear, but what is to be done? 

Saint Escarpacio, take pity on me, and 
direct me how to open the box,” whispered 
Perez, and there was perhaps a little irony 
in the supplication. 

In feeling among the hay surrounding the 
box, Perez found a key at one of its corners 
secured by a small iron chain. 

“Ah! ha! I have it at last” Perez cried, 
“ the key, the key,” and quickly putting it 
into the key-hole, he opened the Box—and 
he saw—what? Leathern bags filled to the 








VER OROWNS, 
shining piles—all in the 
. “But what is this? a 


greeting. 

between us, Most Reverend 
Fathers, I send you THREE HUNDRED THOU- 
s4ND LivRES, in the name, and under the 
semblance of Father io, whose 
bones I am supposed to be sending to Spain. 
The annexed memorandam of accounts will 
show that this sum comprises the whole of 
our little gleanings and savings up to this 
time, for the benefit of our Holy Order. You 
will pardon I am sure this innocent artifice 
on our part, Most Reverend Fathers, as it 
will prove a safeguard to the treasure, and 
avoid awakening the avarice and cupidity 
of the person to whom I am obliged to 
intrust it. (Signed) Antonio, of Ouba.” 

“Three hundred thousand livres! there 
are, then, three hundred thousand livres,” 
exclaimed Perez in amazement, as he realiz- 
ed that this immense sum lay in real gold 
and silver coin before his eyes. Oh, rever- 
end, right reverend and worthy fellows of 
the crafty Ignatius! you are indeed cunning 
foxes! a hundred to one your trick was not 
discovered, for who but a Jesuit could have 
imagined it, and who could have guessed that 
the coffin contained money? And so these 
bags of gold are your holy remains, and I 
too, old sea shark as I am, to be humbugged 
like a land lubber, with your procession 
and your mummery—but I am deceived no 
longer, my eyes are opened; and by my 

m saint, trick for trick my pious mas- 
ters—bones you shall have, and burn me for 
a heretic, if you get any thing better than 
bones;” and he began to untie and examine 
the contents of the money-bags. ‘Let me 
consider” said he, ‘I want some bones, and 
where the devil shall I find them ?” 

He was on his knees, his body bent over 
the box, with his hands in the open gold- 
bags. His agitated countenance exp 
with energy the mingled emotions, of desire 
to keep the rich booty all to himself, and of 

that in some mysterious manner it might 
elude his grasp—but he must, he must have it. 

“A lucky thought strikes me,” said he; 
“what a fool I am to give myself any trouble 
about it. What says my bill of lading? 
‘Received from the Raoend Father Antonio, 
@ coffin containing bones, said to be those of 
Saint io. A coffin containing bones, 
said to be those, &c.—very , and have I 
seen the bones, said-to be delivered to me, 
and said to be the saint’s bones? certainly 
not, and the coffin might contain—any thing 
else—the said coffin containing—what you 

how should I know? said to be the 
of Saint Eecarpacio,” &o. &c. 





Perez noiselessly 
to empty the of its bags 
of gold and piles of silver, taking care to stow 
the treasure away in a chest, to which he 
alone had access. He then filled the box with 
whatever was at hand, bits of rusty iron, lead, 
stones, sh@#s, old junk, hay, &c., substituting 
as nearly as possible pound sor poset in weight 
if not in value, conscientiously adding some 
bones which were far removed from canoni- 
zation, and at last carefully screwing down 
the lid, the right reverend father Antonio 
himself, had he been on board, could not have 
discovered that the coffin had been touched 
by mortal hand. 

In about a month the vessel arrived at the 
port of Cadiz. The quarantine for some un- 
explained reason was much shorter than 
wapels and had hardly expired, when a vener- 
able Jesuit was the first person who stood be- 
fore the captain, a few minutes only after he 
had taken possession of his lodgings on shore. 

“T would speak with Captain Perez,” said 
the Jesuit, gravely. 

“T am he,” the captain replied, somewhat 
disconcerted at the abruptness of the inquiry. 
Quickly recovering his presence of mind, how- 
ever, he added, with perfect calmness, “ You 
have probably come, holy father, to take 
charge of the precious remains intrusted to 
my care by Father Antonio, of Cuba?” The 
Jesuit bowed his head, in token of assent. 

“And I have the honor of addressing Fa- 
ther Hieronimo ?” 

“ You have,” was the reply. 

“ You are no doubt the bearer of aletter for 
me, from Father Antonio ?” 

“ Here it is,” said Father Hieronimo, hand- 
ing Captain Perez a letter. 

“T beg a thousand pardons, holy father,” 
the captain said, with much humility, “ but I 
hope you will not take offence at these neces- 

precautions?” 

“On the contrary they in your favor.” 

“T see all is right,” said the captain, “and 
I will go myself and order the brought 
on shore.” 

The captain went immediately on board, 
Father Hieronimo meanwhile placing himself 
at an open window whence he could over- 
look the vessel and watch every movement. 
The coffin was brought on shore by eight 
sailors, who, bending under its weight, slowly 
approach the captain’s quarters. 

“ How heavy it is, how very heavy,” said 
the Jesuit, rubbing his hands in exultation. 

Captain Perez had of course accompanied 
the coffin from the vessel, and now that he 
was about to deliver it into Father Hieroni- 
mo’s keeping, he said to him, in a solemn and 
impressive manner, 

“T place in your hands, holy father, the 
precious remains intrusted to my care.” 

S aa receive om: with pious joy.” 

e nsibility was t. 

“frail eee Sone 

“Tt was a precious treasure.” 








father ?@ 
must now bid you 


you. | 
“Tyo you think so, h 
“am sure of it. 


~“ You have forgotten, holy father, to give 
me a receipt; but if—” 
‘You are right,” said the Jesuit, “it had 
me.” And he-seated himself at a 
table on which lay writing materials, first 
sending a servant for his carriage. * 
The receipt spoke of por ort A ngewe ta 
tain Perez in the most flattering terms ; 
while the captain was reading it with 
becoming humility, the carriage drew up op- 
to the coffin, which was soon resting 
upon the cushioned seats within the vehicle. 
“T go immediately to Madrid,” said Father 
mimo. ‘You can no doubtimagine the 
impatience of the my! fathers to the 
sacred relics; they have waited so long. 
Once more adieu, believe me we shall never 
forget you.” 
ith these words, and a parting benedic- 
tion on Perez, Father Hieronimo stepped into 
the carriage, and, with his holy remains by 
his side, started ata brisk trot of his well-fed 
mules on the road to Madrid. When fairly 
out of sight and hearing of Captain Perez, 
the good father laughed aloud. ‘The cap- 
tain, poor simple soul,” said he, “suspects 
nothing.” 

And Perez, he too would have laughed 
aloud if he had dared; indeed he could with 
difficulty restrain himself in presence of his 
crew. ‘The crafty old fox,” he said exult- 
ingly, ‘‘ he has got his holy remains—ha! ha! 
—and he nothing.” 

A day or two after the Gelivery of the 
coffin, Captain Perez sailed for Mexico. 

After an interval of ten years, during which 
period, according to the Jesuit’s prediction, 
Esrentty had constantly waited upon Perez, 

n¢ became weary of successful enterprise, 

and tired of the roving and laborious life he 
was leading. Worth a million, and a bache- 
lor, he wisely resolved to give the remainder 
of his days to enjoyment. Seville was judi- 
ciously selected for his residence, where a 
oo greene mansion, extensive grounds, a 
well furnished cellar, good cooks, chosen 
friends, with all the other et ceteras which 
riches can bring, enabled him to pass his 
days and nights joyously. Captain Perez 
was indeed a dog. 

One night he was at table, surrounded by 
his friends of both sexes. The cook had done 
his duty ; there were excellent fruits from the 
tropics; there were wines in abundance and 
variety, and with songs and laughter the 
very windows rattled, when Perez, the jolly 
ie half seas over, begged a moment's 

ence. 





Suddenly the door of the apartment is 
thrown open with great violence, and a 
monk, clothed in deep black, enters, fol- 
lowed by a guard of a ile armed to the 


“ Profane impious wretches!” he cried, in 
a voice of appalling harshness, “is it thus 
you'do penance for your sins? Is it in riot- 
ous feasting and drunkenness you spend the 
holy season of Lent?” Then, turning to 

tain Perez, he said, * Follow me to the 

of the Holy Inquisition. Before that 
tribunal you must answer for your sacrilegious 
conduct.” 

The guests were stupefied with fear, and 
Perez, now completely sobered, stared in 
affright at the monk. 

sy Do you recollect me, Oaptain Perez?” 
said the monk. 

“‘ No—but—it gppears to me I have sonie- 
where seen—” 

“T am Father Antonio, of Cuba,” cried the 
monk, fixing his eyes, sparkling with savage 
fury, upon Perez. 

“ And you are a member of the Holy In- 
quisition ?” Perez faltered out in trembling 
accents. 

“Tam. Again I say, follow me on the in- 
stant.” 

Poor Captain Perez, or rather rich Captain 
Perez, at the early day in which he lived had, 
perhaps, never heard the avowal made by a 
man who, in speaking of honesty and dis- 
honesty, declared to be the best policy, 
Sor, said he, J have tried both. 

That the captain was not born to be 
hanged is certain; and although from child- 
h a sojourner upon thé ocean, it was not 
his destiny to be drowned. There is a tradi- 
tion handed down, that had it not been for 
very considerable donations, under his hand 
and seal, to a religious community in Spain, a 
method of bidding adieu to this life more in 
accordance with the pious notions prevalent 
three hundred years , would certain] 
have been chosen for our hero. Ind 
there were not wanting many heretic-hating 
persons who affirmed that an auto-da-fe was 
got up expressly for the occasion. But we 

ave ascertained beyon/ a doubt that he re- 
formed in his manner of living, that he secured 
to the Holy Order the donations already 
mentioned, that the reverend fathers kindly 
took from his 1 heirs all trouble in the 
division of his riches, and that he died in his 
bed at last, as a pious Catholic should die, 
and was buried in consecrated ground, with 
every rite and ceremony belonging to the 
community he had so munificently contri- 
buted to enrich. 
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THE CHIMES. 


| WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


BY E. W. ELLSWORTH. 
was eve’ in New England, 
T'ssa the Sie all in tane, 
As I sat at an window, 
In the month of June. 


tunefully 
t 


float by Ehrenbreitstein, 
In the twilight of Rhine. 
And then of an eve in Venice, 
And the song of the gondolier, 
bo ere. oe lying 

lion pier. 

And then of the verse of Milton, 

And the music heard to rise, 


the solemn night from angels 
TMMfeationed in Paradise 


Thus I said it is with music, 
heresoe’er at random thrown, 
It will seek its own responses, 
It is loth to die alone. 


Thus I said the ‘s music, 


For although in scope of feeling, 
Human hearts are far apart, 

In the vate , bores 
Beats univ heart; 


Beats with wide accordant motion, 
And the chimes among the towers 

Of the grandest of God's temples 
Seem as if they might be ours. 


As an echo in a valley 
May revive a cadence there, 
Of. bell that may be swaying 
In a lofty Alpine air. 
een an ae 
From the rolling tone, 
Ri: wah te 0 bub ofthe mane 
at can never be its own. 
As an earnest artist ponders 
hie fimcors gill Iie cates 
Till his fingers his canvas 
With a touch of the self-same thought. 
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OHAPTER XLVI. 
ME. HAZLETON fancied herself in high 
luck ; for just as she was passing 
probe merger oot ses ones 
maid crossed and made her a curtsey. 
Hazleton bor her t , Saying in a —. 
easy, every tone, suppose your 
is awake by this time?” z r 

“No, madam,” — the maid,” she is 
asleep still. She did not take her nap as 
early as usual to-day; for Mistress Emily was 
with her, and my lady would not go to 
sleep till she went out to take a walk.” 

Hazleton was somewhat alarmed at 
this intelligence ; for she had not much con- 
fidence in her good friend’s discretion. 
‘“* How is Miss Emily?” she said in a tender 
tone. “She seemed very sad and low when 
last I saw her.” 

“She is just the same, Madam,” replied 
the maid. “ She did not seem very cheerful 
when she went out, and has been erying a 
good deal to-day.” 

Mrs. Hazleton was better satisfied, and 
paused for an instant to think; but the maid 
interrupted her cogitations by saying—* I 
think I may wake my lady now, if you 
please to come up, 

“ Oh, dear, no,” replied Mrs. Hazleton. 
“ Do not wake her. I will go in quietly and 
sit with her till she wakes naturally. It isa 
pity to deprive her of one moment’s calm 
sleep. You needn’t come, you needn’t come. 
I will ring for you when your mistress 
wakes ;” and she quietly ascended the stairs, 
though the maid offered some civil remon- 
strances to her undertaking the task of 
watching by her sleeping mistress. 

The most careful affection could not have 
prompted greater a pn in opening the 
door of the sick lady’s chamber, than those 
which were taken by Mrs. Hazleton. It was 
a solid door, however, well seasoned, 
and well hung, and moved upon its hinges 
without noise. She closed it with the same 
care, and then with a soft tread glided up to 
the side of the bed. 

Lady Hastings was sleeping profoundly 
and quietly; and as she lay in an attitude of 
easy grace, a shadow of her youthful beauty 
seemed to have returned, and all the traces 
of. after cares and anxiety were banished for 
the time. On the table, near the bed-head, 
stood the vial of medicine, with the glass and 
spoon; and Mrs. Hazleton eyed it for a mo- 
ment or two without touching it. She saw 
that she had hit the color exactly; but tho 
quantity in that vial, and the one she had 
with her, was somewhat different. She felt 


-|puzzled and doubtful. She asked herself— 


* Continued from page 827. 








“from 
wo i 


to stop that i 
pn am becoming a focl—a weak irresolute 


Just as she thus thought, Lady Hastings 
moved uneasily, as if to wake from her slum- 
ber. That moment was decisive. With a 
hurried hand, and quick as light, Mrs. Hazle- 
ton ch the two vials, and concealed the 
one which she had taken away. 

Then it was, probably for the first time, 
that all the awful consequences of the deed, 
for time and for eternity, flashed upon her. 
The scales fell from her eyes: no longer 
passion, or mortified vanity, or irritated 
pride, or disappointed love, distorted the 
objects or concealed their forms. She stood 
there consciously a murderer. She trembled 
in every limb; and, unable to support her- 
‘self, sunk down in the chair that stood near. 

Had Lady Hastings slept on, Mrs. Hazleton 
would have been saved; for her impulse was 
immediately to reverse the very act she had 
done—all would have been saved—all to 
whom that act brought wretchedness. But the 
movement of the chair—the sound of the vial 
touching the marble table—the rustle of the 
thick si ispelled what remained of slum- 
ber, and Lad ings opened her eyes drow- 
sily, and looked round. At the very moment 
she would have given worlds to recall it. The 
deed became irrevocable. The barrier of 
Fate-fell: it was amongt the things done; it 
was written in the book of God as a great 
crime committed. Nothing remained but to 
insure, that the end she aimed at would be 
obtained; that the evil consequences, in this 
world at least, should be averted from her- 
self. There was a terrible struggle to recover 
her self-command—a wrestling of the spirit— 
against the .turbulent and fierce emotions 
which shook the body. She was still much 
agitated when Lad tings recognized her 
and to ; but her determination 
was taken to obtain the utmost that she 
could from the act she had committed—to 
have the full price of her crime. She was 
no Judas Iscariot, to be content with the 
thirty pieces of silver for the innocent blood, 


| ler 





herself in despair. Oh no! 


and then : 
own soul, and she would 


She had sold 
have its price. 


But yet, as I have said, the struggle was 
= and lasted longer than usual with 
er, 


“ Dear me, my kind friend, is that you?” 
said Lady Hastings. ‘“ Have you been here 

did not hear you come in.” 
words, and her tone, were gentle and 
affectionate. All the coldness and the sharp- 
ness of the preceding day seemed to have 
eta away, and to have been forgotten; 

ut words and tone were equally jarring to 
the feelings of Mrs. Hazleton. The sharpest 
language, the most angry manner, would 
have been a relief to her. They would have 
afforded her some sort of strength—some 
sort of support. 

It is painful enough to hear sweet music 
when we are very sad. I have known it 
rise almost to agony ; but the tones of friend- 
ship and regard, of gentleness and tender 
kindness, to the ear of hatred and malice, 
must be more terrible still. 

“*T have been here but a moment,” said 
Mrs. Hazleton, gloomily—almost peevishly. 
“* T suppose it was my coming in woke you; 
but I am sure I made as litile noise as pos- 
sible.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” said Lady 
Hastings. ‘‘ You look quite pale and agi- 
tated, and you speak quite crossly.” 

“ Your sudden waking startled me,” said 
Mrs. Hazleton; “ and, besides, you looked so 
ill, my dear friend. I almost thought you 
were dead till you began to move.” 

There was malice in the sentence, simple 
as it seemed, and it had its effect. Nervo 
hypochondriac, Lady Hastings was frighten 
at the mere sound, and her heart beat 
strangely at the very thought of being sup- 
posed dead. It seemed to her to augur that 
she was very ill; that she was much worse 
than her friends allowed her to believe ; that 
they anticipated her speedy dissolution, and 
she remained silent and sad for several min- 
utes, giving Mrs, Hazleton time to recover 
herself ete aC She was a little piqued 
too at the abruptness of Mrs. Hazleton’s man- 
ner. Neither the speech, nor the mode, nor 
the speaker, pleased her; and she replied at 
length—* Nevertheless, I feel a good deal 
better to-day. I have slept well for, I dare 
say, @ couple of hours; and my dear child 
Emily has been with me all the morning. I 
must say she bears opposition and contradic- 
tion very sweetly.” 

She knew that would not please Mrs. 
Hazleton, and she laid some emphasis on the 
words by way of retaliation. It was petty, 
but it was quite in her character. “| owl 
think of it,” she added, “‘ you promised to 
tell me what you discovered in regard to 
Marlow’s relationship to Lord Launceston. I 
find—but never mind. Tell me what you 
have found out.” 
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Hastings’ manner which made 
wae g oe she had received more cer- 
and she made up her mind 


topo the truth. . 
_ “Jt is very true,” she said; “ Mr. Marlow 
the old lord’s nearest male relation, and 
heir to his title. I suspect,” she added with 
a silly laugh, “ you have found this 
out yourself, my dear friend, and have made 
your with Emily, by withdrawing your 

ition to her marriage.” 
heart was very bitter at that mo- 
ment; for she really did suspect all that she 
said, The idea presented itself to her mind 
(producing a feeling of fierce disappointment), 
of all her efforts being rendered fruitless, her 
dark schemes frustrated, her cunning con- 
trivances without effect, at the very moment 
when the crime, by which she proposed to 
insure success, was so far consummated as to 
be beyond recall. She was relieved on that 

score In a moment. 

“Oh dear no,” cried Lady Hastings. “I 
promised you, my dear friend, that 1 would 
say nothing till I saw you, and I have said 
nothing either to my husband or Emily. But 
I will of course now tell ler all immediately, 
and I do confess it will give me greater satis- 
faction than any act of my whole life, to 
withdraw the opposition to her marri 
which has made io so miserable, and to bid 


her be happy with the man of her own choice 


—an excellent good young man he is too. He 
has been laboring, I find, for the last fortnight 
or three weeks, night and day, in our service, 
and has detected the horrible conspiracy by 
which my husband was deprived of his rights 
and property. I shall tell Emily, with great 

as soon as ever she comes back, that were 

for nothing but this zeal in our cause, I 
— receive him joyfully as my son-in- 

Ww. 

“You had better wait till to-morrow morn- 
ing,” said Mrs, Hazleton, in a cold but signifi- 
cant tone. 

“Oh dear no,” said Lady Hastings, some- 
what petulantly, “I have waited quite long 
enough—perhaps too long. You surely woul 
not have me protract my child’s anxiety and 
sorrow unnecessarily. No, I will tell her the 
moment she returns. She read me part of a 
letter from Marlow to-day, which shows me 
that he has lost no time in seeking to serve 
us and make us happy, and I will lose no time 
in making my child and him happy also.” 

“As you please,” replied Mrs. Hazleton ; 
“Tonly thought that in this changeable world, 

are 80 many unexpected things occur- 
between one day-and another, it might be 
well for you to pause and consider a little—in 
order, I mean, that after-thought may not 
you reason to withdraw your consent, 

#8 you now withdraw your objection.” 
My consent once given, shall never be 





withdrawn,” replied Lady Hastings, in a de- 
termined tone. 

Mrs. Hazleton looked at the vial by the bed- 
side, and then at her watch. “ You had bet- 
ter avoid all agitation,” she said, “and at all 
events before you 


“Ts it not the time?” said Mrs. Hazleton, 
looking at her watch ; “the good man 
told me you were to take it very regularly.” 

“But he told me,” replied Lady Hasti 
“ that nobody was to give it to me but Emily, 
and she will be back at the right time, I am 
sure. What o’clock is it?” 

“* Past five,” replied Mrs. Hazleton, advanc- 
ing the hour a little. 

“Then it wants three quarters of an hour 
to the time,” said Lady Hastings, “‘ and Emily 
has re to take a walk. We are ex- 
pecting Marlow to-night, so she will not go 
far I am sure.” 

5 Mrs. Hazleton fell — rofound thought. 
n proposing to give ly Hastings the por- 
tion herself, she had deviated a little from bir 
original plan. She had intended all along, 
that the mortal d t should be adminis- 
tered by the hand of Emily, and she had 
only been tempted to depart from that pur- 
by the fear of Lady Hastings withdraw- 
ing her —— to her daughter’s marriage 
with Marlow before the deed was fully ac- 
complished. There was no help for it, how- 
ever. She was obliged to take her chance of 
the result ; and while she mused at that mo- 
ment, vague notions—what shall I call them? 
—not exactly schemes or purposes, but rather 
dreams of turning suspicion upon Emily her- 
self, of making men believe—suspect, even if 
they could not prove—that the daughter 
knowingly deprived the mother of life, cross- 
ed her imagination. She meditated rather 
longer than was quite decorous, and then sud- 
denly recol'scting herself she said, “ By the 
way, has Emily yet condescended to particu- 
larize her astounding charges against your 
poor friend? I am really anxious to hear 
them, and although I confess that the matter 
has afforded me some amusement, it has 
brought painful feelings and doubts with it 
too. [have sometimes fancied, my dear friend, 
that there is a slight aberration in your poor 
Emily’s mind, and I can account for her con- 
duct in this instance by no other mode. You 
know her grandfather, Sir John, had mo- 
ments when he was hardly sane. I have 
heard your own good father declare upon one 
occasion, that Sir John was as mad as a Ju- 
natic. Tell me then, has Emily brought for- 
ward any proofs, or alluded to these accusa- 
tions since I saw you? You said she would 
explain all in a few hours.” 

“She has not as yet explained all,” replied 

Lady Hastings, “but I cannot deny that she 








i 


if 


if 


a 


F 


a@ moment doubt. If she is wrong, no- 

ly will be more grieved, or more ready to 

— atonement than herself; but whether 
e 


be false, I know ; and "therefore I ive 
myself no uneasiness about them. All I re- 
gret is, that you should be troubled about 
what must be frivolous and absurd. Never- 


ied Lady Has- 
t in her views, 


deal with.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Mrs. Hazleton, with 
an air of offended dignity. ‘‘Good morning, 
my dear Lady ;” and she quitted the room. 

She paused upon the broad staircase for 
two or three minntes, — the balus- 
trade in deep thought; but when she descend- 
ed to the she asked a servant who stood 
there if Mistress Emily bad returned. The 
man replied in the negative, and she then in- 
quired for Sir Philip, asking to see him. 

The servant said he was in his library, and 

led to announce her. She followed 

im so closely as to enter the room almost at 
the same moment, and beheld Sir Philip Hast- 
ings, with his head leaning on his hand, sit- 
ting at the table and gazing earnestly down 
upon it. There was a book before him, but 
_ ey 

* on for intruding, my dear sir, 
said Mrs. Hazleton, “ but I wished to ask if 
you know where Emily is. I want to speak 
with her.” 

“T know nothing about her,” said Sir Phil- 
ip, abruptly; and then muttered to himself, 
“would I knew more.” 

“T thought I saw her in the fields as I 





himself a little. “Pray be 
aap have not attended much to her studies 


lately. 
Thank I must go,” said Mrs. Hazle- 
ton. “Perhaps I shall meet her as I drive 


along. Do not let me interrupt you, do not 
interrupt you;” and she quietly quit- 
room. 
ring herbs!” said Sir Philip Hast- 
ings, “‘ what new whim is this?” 


let me 
ted the 


“ Gatheri 


OHAPTER XLVI. 

Emmy Hastings was not three hundred 

from the house when Mrs. Hazleton 
ve away from the house door. She had ne- 
ver been more than three hundred yards from 
ro that day. She had gathered no herbs, 
she wandered through no fields ; but, at 
her mother’s earnest request, she had gone 
out to breathe the fresh air for half an hour, 
and had ascended through the gardens to a 
little terrace on the hill, where she had con- 
tinued to walk up and down under the shade 
of some tall trees; had seen Mrs. Hazleton 
arrive, and saw her depart. The scene which 
the terrace commanded was very beautiful 
in itself, and the house below, the well-culti- 
vated ens, & fountain here and the 
neat hedge-rows, and trim, welbevlined 
fields, gave the whole an air of home com- 
fort, and peaceful affluence, such as few 
countries but England can display. 

I have shown, or should have shown, that 
Emily was somewhat of an impressible char- 
acter, and the brightness and the pleasant 
character of the scene had its usual effect in 
cheering. Certainly, to any one who had 
stood near her looking over even that fair 
prospect, she herself would have been the 
loveliest object in it. Every year had brought 
out some new beauty in her face, and with- 
out diminishing one charm of extreme youth, 
had expanded her fair form into womanly 
richness. The contour of every limb was 
perfect: the whole in symmetry complete; 
and her movements, as she walked to and 
fro, upon the terrace, were all full of that 
easy, floating grace, which requires a combi- 
nation of youth and health, and fine propor- 
tion, and a pure, high mind. If there was a 
defect it was that she was somewhat pale 
that day; for she had not slept at all during 


the a night from agitated feelings, 
and busy thoughts that would not rest. But 
the slight degree of languor, which watching 
and anxiety had given, was not without its 
own peculiar charm, and the liquid brightness 
of her eyes seemed but the more dazzling 
for the drooping of the eyelid, with its long 
sweeping fringe. 

There was a mixture, too, strange as it may 
seem to say so, of sadness and cheerfulness, 
in the expression of her face that day—per- 
haps I should say an alternation of the two. 
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he 


the opposition of an- 
wishes, however un- 
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the certainty that a 

remove for ever all 

her conduct, her thoughts and 

from the mind of both her pa- 

ially from that of her father, 
and happy confidence. 

Emily! How lovely she looked as 

she walked along there with the ever vary- 

ions fluttering over her face, and 

t-brown hair, free and uncovered, 

floating in curls on the sportive breath of the 


When first she came out the general tone 
of her feelings was sad ; but the bright ho 
seemed to gain vigor in the open air, and her 

more and more gladly on the 


ni 


7 


theme of Marlow’s letter. As it did so she 

fresh motives of comfort from it. 
He had given her —— in news to 
his late proceedings. He had openly and 


plainly spoken of the conduct of Mrs. Hazle- 
ton, and told her he could prove the facts 
which he asserted. He had not even hinted 
at an injunction to secrecy, and although her 
first impulse had been to wait for his arrival 
and let him explain the whole himself, yet, as 
it was now getting latein the day, and he had 
not come—as. the obligation to secrecy, laid 
upon her by John Ayliffe, might not be re- 
moved till the following morning, and her 
mother was evidently anxious and un 
for want of all explanations—Emily thought 
the might be fully justified in ing more 
of Marlow’s letter to Lady Hastings than she 
had hitherto done, and showing her that she 
had asserted nothing without reasonable 
cause. The sight of Mrs. Hazleton’s car- 
riage arriving confirmed her in this intention. 
She knew that fair lady to possess very great 
mce over her mother’s mind. She be- 
lieved that influence to have been always ex- 
erted balefully, and she judged it better, 
much better, to cut it short at once, rather 
than suffer it to endure even for another day. 
she saw the drive away, 
then, she returned rapidly to the house, went 
to her room to get Marlow’s letter, and then 
proceeded to her mother’s chamber. 

“Mrs. Hazleton has been here, my love,” 
said. Lady Hastings, as soon as Emily ap- 
proached, “and really, she has been very 
strange and disagreeable. She seems not to 





have the slightest consideration for me; but 


; | even in my weak state, says every thing that 
can and 


annoy me.” 

“T trust, my dear mother, that you will see 
her no more,” said Emily. “ The full proofs 
of whatI told concerning her, I cannot 

et give; but low lays me under no in- 
unction to secrecy, and I have brought his 
iter to read you the in which he 
speaks of her. That show you quite 
to convince you that Mrs. Hazleton 
should never be permitted within these doors 


again. 

“Oh read it, pry read it, my dear,” said 
Lady Hastings. “I am all anxiety to know 
the facts; for really one does not know how 
to behave to this woman, and I feel ina very 
awkward position towards her.” 

Emily sat down by the bedside and read, 
word for word, all that Marlow had written 
in reference to Mrs. Hazleton, which was in- 
terspersed, here and there, with many kindly 
and expressions courant Lad 
Hastings and her husband, which he knew 
well would be gratifying to her whom he ad- 
dressed. His statements were all clear and 
precise, and from them Lady Hastings learn- 
ed be had obtained proof, from various dif- 
ferent sources, that her seeming friend had 
ee and willingly supplied John Ay- 
liffe with the means of carryin, on his fraudu- 
lent suit against Sir Philip Fiestings : that 
she had been his counsel and coéperator in 
all his proceedings, and had suggested many 
of the most criminal steps he had taken. The 
last passage which Emily read was remarka- 

: “ To see into the dark abyss of that wo- 
man’s —— my dearest Emily,” he said, ‘is 
more than I can pretend to do; but it is per- 
fectly clear that she has been moved in all 
her proceedings for some a, by bitter per- 
sonal hatred towards Sir Philip, Lady Hastings, 
and yourself. Mere self-interest—to which 
she is by no means insensible on ordinary oc- 
casions—has been sacrificed to the gratifica- 
tion of malice, and she has even gone so far asto 
place herself in a situation of considerable 
for the p of ruining your excellent fath- 
er, and making your mother and yourself un- 
happy. What offence has been committed 
by any of your family to merit such perse- 
vering and ruthless hatred, I cannot tell. I 
only know that it must have been uninten- 
tional; but that it has not been the less bit- 
terly revenged. Perhaps the disclosures 
which must be made as soon as I return, may 
give us some insight into the cause; but at 
present I can only tell you the result.” 

“My dear ar said Lady Hastings, 
“your father should know this immediately. 

e has been very sad and gloomy since his 
return. I really cannot tell what is the mat- 
ter.with him; but something weighs upon 
his spirits, evidently ; but this news will give 
him relief, or, at all events, will divert his 
thoughts. It was very natural, my dear gi 
that you should first tell your mother, but 
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wanted jo ai and: would not even let me 


an enemy; although I cannot at all tell what 
Lever did to merit such pertinacious hatred 


I | as she seems to feel towards me.” 


thing to regain 

; and ali ‘nagnedbage prey 
in. avery, very short space of time, 

yet I would Vv do any thing to prevent 
its being wi eld from me even @ moment 


seebes te Late Hacingn,-sohepntly, coll 
e; but Lady ings, unhappily, call- 
ed her back. “Stay, my Emily she said. 
“ Oome hither, my dear child; 1 have some- 
thing to say that will cheer you and comfort 
you, and give you strength to meet any lit- 
crosses of your father’s with ence 
and resignation. He has been sorely tri 
and is much troubled, But I was going to 
say, dear Emily,” and she threw her arms 
round her daughter’s neck as she leaned over 
her, “that I have been thinking much of all 
that was said the other day, in regard to 
our marriage with Marlow. I see that your 
is set upon it, and that you can only be 
happy in a union with him. I know himto 
be a good and excellent young man; and af- 
ter all that he has done to serve us, I must 
‘not interpose your wishes any longer; al- 
though, per! I might have chosen differ- 
ently for you had the choice rested with me. 
I give you, therefore, my full and free con- 
sent, Emily, and trust you will be as happy 
as you deserve, my dear girl. I think you 
might very well have made a higher alliance, 
but——” 

“ But none that would have made me half 
so happy,” replied Emily, embracing her 
mother. ‘Oh, dear mother, if pee could 
know the load you take from my heart, you 
would be amply repaid for any sacrifice of 
opinion you make to your child’s happiness. 
I cannot conceive any situation more painful 
to be placed in than a conflict between 
two duties. My positive promise to Marlow, 
my obedience to you, are now reconciled, 
and I thank you a thousand thousand times 
for having thus relieved me from so terrible 
@ struggle.” 

The tears rose in her eyes as she spoke, 
and Lady Hastings made her sit down by her 
bedside, saying—‘t Nay, my dear child, do 
not suffer yourself to be so much agitated. I 
did not know till the other day,” she said, 
feeling some self-reproach at having been 
brought to play the she had lately, 
“ T did not know till the other a that you 
were really so much in love, my Emily. But 
I have known what such feelings are, and 
can sympathize with you. Indeed I should 
have yielded long ago if it had not been for 
the persuasions of that horrid Mrs. Hazleton. 
She always stood in the way of every thing I 





“Do you know, my child,” said Lady 
Hastings, with a meaning smile, “I have 
been sometimes inclined to think that she 
wished to Marlow herself?” 

Emily and looked aghast, and then 
that delicate feeling, that sensitiveness for 
the dignity of woman’s nature, which none, 
I suspect, but woman’s heart can clearly com- 
prehend, caused her cheek to glow like a rose 
with shame at the very thought of a woman 
loving unloved, and seeking unsought. She 
felt, however, at once, that there might be— 
that there probably was—much truth in what 
her mother said, that she had touched the 
true point, and had discovered one at least of 
the causes of Mrs. Hazleton’s strange conduct. 
Nevertheless, she answered, “Oh, dear mo- 
ther, I hope it is not so. Sure I am that 
Marlow would never trifle with any woman’s 
love, and I cannot think that Mrs. Hazleton 
would so degrade herself as even to dream of 
@ man who never dreamt of her; besides, 
she is old enough to be his mother.” 

“ Not quite, my child, not quite,” replied 
Lady Hastings. ‘‘ She is, I believe, younger 
than I am; and though old enough to be 
oe mother, Emily, I could not have been 

low’s, unless I had married at ten years 
old. Besides, she is very beautiful, and she 
knows it, and may have thought that such 
beauty as hers, and her great wealth, might 
well make up for a small difference of 
years.” 

* oe 


you are right,” replied Emily, 
thoughtfully, as many a circumstance flashed 
upon her memory, which had seemed to her 
dark and mysterious in times past; but to 


which the cause suggested by her mother 
seemed now to afford a key. “ But if it was 
me, only, she hated,” added Emily, “ why 
should she so persecute my father and your- 
self?” 

* Perhaps,” replied Lady Hastings, speak- 
ing with a clear-sighted wisdom which she 
seldom evinced, “‘ perhaps because she knew 
that the most terrible blows are those which 
are aimed at us through those we love. Be- 
sides, one cannot tell what offence your 
father may have given. He is very plain 
spoken, and not accustomed to deal very 
tenderly. Now Mrs. Hazleton is not well 
pleased to hear plain truths, nor to bear with 
patience any sharpness or abruptness of man- 
ner, Moreover, my child, 1 have heard that 
it was old Sir John Hastings’ wish, when we 
were all young and free, that your father 
should marry Mrs. Hazleton. But he 7” 
ferred another, perhaps less worthy of him 
in every respect.” 
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_ Nay, nay, flatterer,” said Lady Hastings, 
with a smile, “I was well enough to look 
ne — Sis ano thaariy Anal 
me. clearly 
- 4 with Mrs, Hazleton now. 
wing dark, my dear, I must have 
at ring for omsend then go and 
seek my father,” replied Emily. 
tt and — appeared from bo 
ust as Lady Hastings was sa 
as time to take her medicine. Emily 
vial and the spoon, poured out 


“Bring lights,” said Lady 
i r maid; and the moment after, 
she raised the glass to her lips, and drank 
the contents. 
“ It tastes very odd, Emily,” she said, “ I 
think it must be spoiled by the heat of the 
” 


toom. 
+ “Indeed,” said Emily. “ That is very 
agg The last vial kept quite well. But 
Mr. Short will-be here to-night, and we will 
make him send some more.” 

She paused for a moment or two, and then 
“ Now, shall I go for my father?” 
» said Lad Hastings, somewhat 


=, 


faintly; ‘‘ wait till the girl comes back with 
the li ” 


“She was silent for a few moments, and 
then raised herself suddenly on her arm, say- 

in a tone of great alarm, “ Emily, Emily! 
I feel very ill Good God, I feel very ill!” 

Emily ng to her side and threw her 
arm round her; but the next instant Lady 
Hastings uttered a fearful scream, like the 
ory of a sea-bird, and her head fell back upon 
her daughter’s arm. 

Emily rang the bell violently: ran to the 
door and shrieked loudly for aid; for she saw 
too well that her mother was dying. 

The maid, several of the other servants, 
and Sir Philip Hastings himself, rushed into 
the room. hts were brought: Mr. Short 
was sent for; but ere the servant had well 
passed the Lady Hastings, after a few 
convulsive sobs, had yielded up her spirit. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Wuen the surgeon entered the room of 
ings there was a profound silence. 
Sir Philip Hastings was standing by his wife’s 
motionless as.a statue; gazing with 
a knitted brow and fixed stony eye upon the 
features of her whom he had so well and con- 
stantly loved. Emily lay fainting upon the 
floor, with her head supported by one of the 
maids, while another tried to recall her to 
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life. Two more servants were in the 
but they, like all the rest, remained 
a ce =a the awful pram ve 
windows were not yet 
faint, struggling, gray twilight came 
mingled sombrely with the pale light 
wax candles, gi even a more deathlik 
hue to the face of the corpse, and throwing 
strange crossing lights and shades upon fea- 
ae a convulsed even after 
agony of death was past. 

“Good God! Sir Philip, what is this 1 
hear ?” exclaimed Mr. Short before he canght 
the whole particulars of the scene. 

Sir Philip Hastings made no answer. 
did not even seem to hear; and the surgeon 
advanced to the bedside, and gazed for an in- 
stant on the face of Lady Hastings. He took 
her hand in his. It was still warm; but when 
he put his fingers on her wrist, no pulse vi- 
brated beneath his touch. The heart, too, 
was quite still: not a flutter indicated a lin- 
gering spark of vitality. The breath was 

ne; and though the surgeon sought on the 
fireseing-table for a small mirror, and applied 
it to the lips, it remained undimmed. He 
shook his head sadly; but yet he made some 
efforts. He took a vial of essence from his 
pocket, and appliea it to the nostrils; he 
opened a vein, and a few drops of blood issued 
from it, but stopped immediately ; and several 
other experiments he tried, that not a linger- 
ing doubt might remain of death having taken 

ion completely. 

At le he ceased, saying, “ It is in vain. 
How did this happen? It is very strange. 
There was not an indication of such an event 
yesterday. She was decidedly better.” 

“ And so she was this morning, sir,” said 
Lady Hastings’ maid; ‘she slept quite well 
too, sir, before Mrs Hazleton came.” 

Sir Philip Hastings remained profoundly 
silent; but Mr. Short gave a sudden start at 
the name of Mrs; Hasleton, and asked the 
maid when that lady had left her mistress. 

“Not half an hour before her death, sir,” 
amg my maid; “and mp for a ers time 

6 was gone, m ly seemed quite 
well and cheerful with Mistress Emily.” 

“Were you with her when she was seized 
so suddenly?” asked the surgeon. 

“No, sir,” said the maid. ‘No one was 
with her but Mistress Emily. My lady had 
sent me away for lights ; but just when I was 
coming up the stairs, I h my young lady 
ringing the bell violently, and screaming for 
help, and in two minutes after I came in my 
lady was dead.” 

“T must hear the first symptoms,” said Mr, 
Short, “and this dear young lady needs at- 
tending to. If I know her right, this shock 
will well nigh kill her.” 

He moved towards Emily as he spoke, but 
in passing across, his eye lighted upon the vial 
which was standing upon the table at the bed- 
side, with the spoon and wine-glass which had 
been used in administering the medicine. 











y wonder at his pro- 


ceedings. 

At length, Mr. Short spoke again. ‘“ Oan 
any body tell me,” he said, “ when Lady Hast- 
i took a dose of this stuff?” 

o one remarked the irreverent term which 
he applied to the contents of the vial; for 
every one who listened to him would proba- 
bly have given it the same name, had it been 
a mithridate; but the maid of the deceased 
lady replied at once, “ Only a few minutes 


br ahaa died, sir. I saw her take it my- 


“Who gave it to her?” demanded the sur- 
geon, sternly. : - 

« young lady, sir,” answered the maid, 
“just before went for the lights, and I am 
sure she did not give her a drop too much of 
it; for she measured it out carefully in the 
spoon before she put it into the glass.” 

Mr. Short remained silent again, and Sir 
Philip Hastings spoke for the first time with 
a great effort. 

“What is the matter, sir?” he asked, gloomi- 
ly; “‘you seem confounded, thunder-struck. 

cB on? cope Solna int By toh to 
of and he pointed to the of his dead 
e@ 


“T am bound to say, Sir Philip,” replied 
Mr. Short, “ that it is my belief that the dose 
fiven to Lady Hastings from that bottle, has 
n the cause of her death. In a word, I 
believe it to be poison.” 
Sir Philip Hastings gazed in his face with 
a wild look of horror. His teeth chattered 
in his head, his whole frame shook visibly to 
the eyes of those around, but he uttered not 
a word, and it was the maid who answered, 
exclaiming in a shrill voice, “Oh, how hor- 
rible! How could you send my lady such 
stuff?” 


“T never sent it to her, woman!” said Mr. 
Short, sternly; “if you had eyes you would 
see that it is not of the same color, nor has it 
the same taste of that which I sent. It is 
different in every . t; and if no other 


f were wanting that which I sent Lady 
Frastings was harmless, it would be sufficient 





‘room. IT wi 


hurt her?” asked Mr. 
“T can’t say they did,” replied the woman, 
“indeed she always seemed better a little 
while after them.” 
“ Well that shows that this is not the same,” 


. | said Mr. Short ; “ besides, this bottle has never 


come out of my . I always choose 
mine perfectly clear and white, that I ma; 
be enabled to see if the medicine is at 
troubled or not. This has a green tinge, and 
must have come from some common ,. 
gist’s, and the stuff that it contains must be 
ors be spoke, Sir Phil Hastings 

6 spoke, ilip ings strode u 
te him, his hand, and wrung it 
saying in a hollow husky tone, and pointing 
to the bottle, “ What is it you mean? What 
is it all about? What is that?” 

“Poison! Sir Philip,” replied Mr. Sho: 
moved by the feelings of the moment beyon 
all his ordinary prudeace ; “ poison! and I 
very much fear that it has been administered 
to your poor lady intentionally.” 

“Gathering herbs!—gathering herbs!” 
screamed Sir Philip Hastings, like a madman; 
and tearing the hair out of his head, he rush- 
ed away from the room, and locked himself 
into his library. 

No one could tell to what his words allud- 
ed, nor did they trouble themselves much to 
discover; for every one at once concluded 
that the shock of his wife’s sudden death, and 
the discovery of its terrible cause, had driven 
him insane. 

“Oh, do run after my master, sir,” cried 
the maid; “he has gone into the library, I 
heard him bang the door.” 

“Has he got any arms there?” asked Mr. 
Short, “there used to be pistols at the Hall.” 

“No, sir, no,” exclaimed one of the house- 
maids, “they are not there. They are in his 
dressing-room out yonder.” 

“Well, then, I will leave him alone for the 
present,” said the surgeon ; “ here is one who 
demands more immediate care.’ Poor young 
lady! If she should discover, in her present 
state of grief, how her mother has died, ‘and 
that her hand has been employed to produce 
such a catastrophe, it will destroy either her 
life or her intellect.” 

“But who could have done it, sir?” ex- 
claimed Lady Hastings’ maid. 

“Never you mind that for the present,” 
said Mr. Short; “I have my suspicions; but 
they are no more than suspicions at present, 
You stay with me here, and let the other 
woman our poor young lady to her 
with her presently, and will 
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er what will do her good. One of you, 
bl cae a @ man-ser- 


dinary circumstances he was a man of mild | has 


gentle character. 

_ As soon as poor Emily was borne away to 
her own chamber, Mr. Short turned to the 
maid again, inquiring, ‘“ How long had Mis- 
tress Hazleton gone when your mistress was 
seized with these fatal convulsions?” 

“ About half an hour, sir,” said the maid. 
“Jt couldn’t have been longer. Mrs. Hazle- 
ton came when my lady was — and 
went in alone, saying she would not disturb 
her. ” 


“Ha!” cried the sui 
her for any time alone ?” 

“ All the time that she staid, sir,” replied 
the maid; “for I did not like to in, and 
Mistress Emily was walking on the terrace 


up the hill.” 
“Tsu then you cannot tell how long 
Mrs: Hazleton remained alone with your lady 
before 474 woke ?” : ~ ate 
“Yes, I: can pretty nearly, sir,” answe' 
the maid, “for Brough Mrs. Hazleton told me 
not to come in with-her; and said she would 
ring when my lady waked, I came’ after her 
into the-anteroom, and sat there all the time. 
For about five: minutes, or it might be ten, 
all'was quiet enough ; but at the end of that 
time I heard ‘my lady. and Mrs. Hazleton be- 


‘to md 
a ‘You ‘heard ‘no other sounds’ previously ?” 
asked the surgeon. ° 
~ “Nothing but the rustle of Mrs: Hazleton’s 
gown, és she’ moved about ‘once or twice,” 
said the miaid,’“‘and of that I'can’t be rightly 
sure ‘ " 


n; “was she with 


“4 Yon did wot: by chahoe look through the 
ur. 


kéy-hole?” ‘asked Mr. Short: 
“*'No; that I didn’t;” said’ the maid, tossing 
+ ay MOS had id such ‘a thing in my 

fe.” Lin ‘se gull pa alaea 
“Well, well: -Get me a sheet of paper,” 
replied the surgeon, “and a pen.and ink—oh 
Ari hereare they?” But before he could 
sit down 'to write,'a'groom crept in_ through 
the half-open ‘door, and received orders from 
the surgeon to ‘saddlé’ 4 horse’ instantly and 
return. Mr. Short then sat'down and wrote 
as follows : 95 sab 

“Mr. Arkinsow':~—As ‘you are high con- 
stable of Hartwell, I write as a justice of the 
peace for the county of ——-, to authorize and 
require you to follow immediately the car- 
of The Honorable Mistress Hazleton, to 
eae that lady and to keep her in your 
Cc ys taking care that her person be 
immediately searched by some proper person, 
and that any vials, bottles, powders, or other 
objects whatsoever the appearance 
of drugs or medicines, or of having contained 





ee be carefully and marked 
pe am se I have re but Twill justi 
to fill up a warrant; but 
fy you sual be-onepeniiba for, whatever 
you may do to insure that Mrs. Hazleton has 
no means or opportunity allowed her of con- 
cealing or away with any thing she 
carried away from this house, where 
Lady Hastings has just deceased from the 
effects of poison. You had better take the 
fresh horse of the bearer, and lose not an in- 
eo ~ overtaking the * 

e then signed his name just as the groom 
returned; but ere he gave the man the pa- 
per he added in a postscript : 

“You had better search the carriage mi- 
nutely, and make any preliminary investiga- 
tion that you may think fit before I arrive. 
The hints given above will be sufficient for 
your guidance.” 

“Take this paper immediately to Jenny 
Best’s cottage,” said Mr. Short to the groom. 
“ Ask if Mr. Atkinson is there. Should he 
be so, give it to him, and let him take your 
horse if he ae it. Should you not find 
him there, seek for him either at the house 
of Mr. Dixwell, or at the farm close by. 
Should he be at neither of those ed fol- 
low him on to his house near arte 1 at 
fall Do you understand ?” 

* See well, sir,” said the m, who 
was a shrewd, keen fellow; and he left the 
room without more words, 

When he got down to the hall door, how- 
ever, he thought he might as well know 
more of his errand, and read the which 
he had received with the butler and the foot- 
man, A brief consultation followed between 
them, and not a little horror and anger was 
excited by the informatfon they had gained 
from the paper, for Lady i been 
well loved by her servants, and Mrs. Hazle- 
ton was but little loved by any of her inferi- 
ors in station. 

“Go you on, John, as fast as possible,” said 
the footman, “ I'll get a horse and come after 
you as fast as possible with Harry; for this 
grand dame has three servants with her, and 
mayn’t choose to be taken easily.” 

“ Ay, come along, come along,” said the 
groom; “we'll run her down, I’ll warrant,” 
and hurrying away he got to his horse’s back. 

In the mean time Mr, Short had proceeded 
to the room of poor Emily Hastings, whom 
he found recovering from her fainting fit, and 
sobbing in the bitterness of grief. 

“Oh, Mr. Short, she said, “ this is very ter- 
rible. Meg efits something wrong 
about that medicine, for m r mother was 
taken ill the moment she a meulieied it. 
She had had the same quantity three times 
to-day before; but she said that it tasted 
rake oF ape unpleasant, It could not surely 
have spoiled by keeping so short a time, 
and that could not have killed her even if it 
had been so. Pray do examine it.” 

“T will, I will, my dear,” replied Mr. Short 








asleep, sir,” the maid, “I will lie down, 
for I am sure sorrow wearies one more than 
work.” j 
“She won't wake,” said Mr. Short, “for 
six hours ay vate be BON, pat ooe 3 
hilip,” and descendi e stairs, he knock- 
ed at.the door of the thinking that 
hg eh find it locked. The stern 
Sir Philip Hastings, however, said 


probabl 

voice ili 
* Come in,” in a wonderfully calm tone; and 
when the surgeon entered he found Sir Philip 


seated at the lib: table, and apparentl 
reading a Greek book, the contents of whic 
Mr. Short,could not at all divine. 


*OHAPTER XLIX. 


“Here, Mr. A n,” cried the groom as 

he came wi “ here’s a note for you from 
. Short the n—a sort of warrant, I 

believe; for he’s a justice of the peace, you 
know, as well as a surgeon. it qui 
Mr, org a it quick; for it won’t kee 
hot Jong; and if that woman isn’t caught 
think I'll hang myself.” 

“ Bring us a } tt farmer,” said Mr, Atkin- 
son, “quickly. hat is this about, 
John ?” 

“ Why, Madam Hazleton has poisoned m 
lady, and she’s ‘as dead as a door nail,” 

. the groom, “that’s all; and bad enough too. 
Zounds, I thought she’d do some mischief; 
she was always so hard upon her horses.” 


_ Mr. Atkinson might 


ck, | sure they must 





{Good heaven !”-exclaimed Mr. Atkinson, 
Ss mot mean to say that she has cer- 
Hastings 


ow , Mr: Short believes it, and every 


es it,” answered the i 
have endeavored to 


number 


was instantly heard calling for bis horse. 

* Zounds, I'll ride with you, Atkinson,” he 
said, “‘This great dame has got so many 
servants, she may think fit to set the law at 
defiance ; but she must be taught that high 
people cannot. poison other people any more 
than low ones. But you goon; you goon. 
Pll catch you up, perhaps. If not, I'll come 
in time, don’t yon Be afraid.” 

“Tm going along too,” said the groom, 
“ and two others aré. coming; so if her tall 
men. show fight, I think we'll leather their 
jackets.” 

Away they went as fast as they could go, 
and to say truth, Mr. Atkinson was not at all 
sorry to have some assistance; for without 
ever committing any one act which could be 
‘characterized as criminal, unjust, or wrong, 
within the knowledge of her neighbors, Mrs. 
Hazleton had somehow impressed the minds 
of all who surrounded her with the convic- 
tion, that hers was a most daring and re- 
morseless nature, The general world re- 
ceived their impression of her character— 
and often a false one, be it good or evil-——by 
her greater and more important actions: 
the little circle that surrounds us forms a 
slower but more certain judgment from 
minute but often repeated traits. 

On rode Mr, Atkinson and the groom, as 
fast as their horses could carry them. 
Wherever there was furf by the road-side 
they galloped; and at the rate of progression 
made by i .in that day, they made 

gaining very rapidly apo 

the object of their pursuit. When first they 
set out it was very dark; but at the end of 
twenty pt ar which period they had 
pany pha bi than four 000 a 
ge e@ moon mn. to appear gbove the 
horizon, and her light showed them well 
another mile on the road before them. 


no was in d the groom 

ang It, rth hinson, we must 

ae or she will get home before we catch 
er. 
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etuous spirit of 
said nothing about it, indeed; but he 
e his spurs mark his horse’s sides, and on 
went up the opposite slope at a quicker 
than ever. m the top wes a very 
le descent into the bottom of the 


over the low grounds beneath the 

eyes of the two horsemen. 
Mr. Atkinson thought he perceived some 
object below, moving on towards Hart- 
; but he could not be sure of it till he 
descended some way down the hill, 
when the carriage of Mrs. Hazleton, mount- 


their rapid course, but went thundering down 
at the of their necks, and of their horses’ 
The carriage moved slowly; the 
pursuers went very fast: and at the end of 
about four minutes they had reached and 
passed the two mounted men-servants, who, 
as customary in those days, rode behind the 
vehicle. Robberies on the highway were 
by m0 means uncommon ; so that it was the 
custom for the attendants upon a carriage to 
travel armed, and Mrs. Hazleton’s two men 
instantly laid their hands upon the holsters 
of their pistols, when those too rapid riders 
passed thematsuch afurious pace. Mr. Atkin- 
son, however, was not a man to be easily 
from any thing he undertook, and 
wheeling his horse sharply when in a little 
advance of the coachman, he exclaimed, “In 
the King’s name I command you to stop. I 
am James Atkinson, high constable of 
well, You know me, sir; and I command 
you in the King’s name to stop!” 

“Why, Master Atkinson, what is all this 
about?” cried the coachman. “ There is 
nobody but Mrs. Hazleton here. Don’t you 
know the carriage?” 

“ Quite well,” replied Mr. Atkinson; “ but 
you hear what I say, and will disobey at your 
peril: John; ride round to the other side, 
while I to the lady here.” 

Now’ Hazleton had heard the whole 
of this ¢pnversation, and had there been 
sufficient light, Mr. Atkinson, whose eye was 
turned towards where she sat, would have 
seen her turn deadly pale. It might naturally 
be supposed that in any ordinary circum- 
stances she weuld.. have directed her first 
attention to. the side from which the sounds 
proceeded; but so far from that being the 
case, she instantly put her hand in her pock- 
et, and was almost in the act of throwing 
something into the road, when John the 


She ot 
Mr. 





presented himself at the window, and 
ped suddenly. 
is it, Mr. Atkinson?” she exclaim- 


ing to the other window, and ao 
Dies yt #40 
presume to stop my carriage on the 


g 8 highway ?” 
scause I am ordered, 


Pate 


ing in a tone of high ind ion. 


i 


was but for a moment, however, and in the 
next she exclaimed in a loud and more im- 
perious tone than ever, “ This is a pretence 
for rodbery or insult. Drive on, 

Mathew— rson—clear the way!” 

She reckoned wrongly, however, if she 
counted upon any great zeal in her servants, 
The two men hesitated; for the King’s name 
was a tower of ——— which they did not 
at all like to assail. eir mistress re 
her order in an angry tone, and one of them, 
with habitual deference to her commands, 
went so far as to cock the pistol which he 
now held in his hand; but at that moment 
the adverse y received an accession of 
strength which rendered all assistance hope- 
less. The other two servants of Sir Phili 
Hastings caine down the hill at full sheal, 
and a gentleman, followed by a servant, rode 
,P from the side of Hartwell, and addressed 

r. Atkinson by his name. 

“ Ah, Mr. low!” said Mr. Atkinson. 
“ You come at a very melancholy moment, 
sir, and to witness a very unpleasant scene ; 
but, nevertheless, I must require your assist- 
ance, sir, as this lady seems inclined to resist 
the law.” > 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Marlow. “I 
hope there is no mistake here. If I see rightly 
this is Mrs. Hazleton’s carriage. What is she 
ch with ?” 

“ Murder, sir,” replied Mr. Atkinson, who 
had been a little irritated by the lady’s re- 
sistance, and spoke more plainly than he 
might otherwise ap done. Md murder 
of Hastings by poison. 

It a spoken. She heard the words clear- 
iy oe distinctly. She had been detected. 

me small oversight—some accidental cir- 
cumstance—some , precaution forgotten— 
some accidental word, or gesture, had be- 
trayed the dark secret, revealed the terrible 
crime. It was all known to as well as 
to God, and Mrs, Hazleton sunk in the 
carriage overpowered by the agony of detec- 
tion, 

“Oh, ho; here come the other men,” said 
Philip Hite n, *, the 9 aye: of Sir 

ili tings eup. ‘Now, coachman, 
drive on till I tell you to stop. You, John, 
keep. close to the other window, and watch 
it well. I will take care of this one. The 
others come behind. Mr. Marlow, you had 
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at 


of our own, Madam, and 
there with all kind- 


. Mrs. Hazleton did not reply; and the 
carriage drove on, Mr. Atkinson keeping a 
keen watch upon one window, andthe groom 
ri close to the other. 

A few minutes brought them to the house 
of the shrewd widow, and the bell was rung 
sharply by one of the servants. A woman 
servant a) in answer to the summons, 
and without asking whether her mistress was 
at home, or not, Atkinson took the candle 
from her hand, saying, ‘Lend me the light 
fora moment. I to ligh t Mrs. Hazle- 
ton into the house. Now, » will you 
please to descend.—John, dismount, and 
come round here; assist Mrs. Hazleton to 
‘light, and come with us on her other side.” 

Hazleton saw that she could not dou- 
‘le or turn there. She withdrew her hand 
trom her pocket where she had hitherto held 
it, resumed her forgotten air of dignity, and 
though, to say the truth, she would rather 
have met her “ dearest foe in heaven,” than 
have entered that house so escorted, she 
walked with a firm step and dauntless eye, 
with the high constable on one side, and the 
groom on the other. 

“They shall not see me quail,” she said to 
herself. “They shall not see me quail. I 
know the worst, and I can meet it—I have 
had my revenge.” 

In the mean time, the maid had run in 
haste to tell her mistress the marvels of the 
scene she had just witnessed, and Mrs. War- 
mington had Saute enough, without di- 
vining the whole, to rejoice: her with antici- 
pated triumph. The arrest of Shanks the 
attorney on a charge of conspiracy and for- 
gery, had set going the hundred tongues of 
Rumor, few of which had s the name 
of Mrs. Hazleton; and Mrs. Warmington, at 
the worst, suspected that her dear friend was 
implicated in the guilt of the attorney. That, 
however, was sufficient to give the widow 
considerable satisfaction, for she had not for- 
gotten either some coldness and neglect with 
which Mrs. Hazleton had treated her for 
some time, or her impatient and insolent 
conduct that morning; and though upon the 
strength of her plumpness, and easy man- 
ners, people looked upon Mrs. Warmington 





as @ very good natured person, yet fat peopl 
at i sey ny NT 
Good gracious m what is th 
monn brough ie. Warming w the 
was it in, WwW ’ inson, 
speaking to those behind, exclaimed, “ Let 
no one touch or approach the carriage till I 
return. 
Mrs. Hazleton made no answer to her dear 
friend’s i and the high constable, 


a little step forward, said, “I beg par- 
on Sire arene, for intending lato 


your house; but I have been ordered to ap- 


: oman weg lady, and to have her person and 


carriage strictly searched, without giv- 
ing the opportunity for the enmeuinens or 
destruction of any thing. It seems to me 
that Mrs. Hazleton has something bulky in 
that left hand pocket. As I do not like to 
put my hand rudely upona lady, may I ask 
you, to let me see what that pocket 
contains ?” 

Without the slightest hesitation, but with 
a good deal of curiosity, Mrs. Warmington ad- 
bw i took hold of the rich 

le of the prisoner’s gown. 

“ Out, woman!” cried Mrs. iacleton, with 
the fire flashing from her eyes; and she 
struck her. 

But Mrs. Warmington did not quit her hold 
or her p . “ Good gracious, what a ter- 
magant!” she exclaimed, and at once thrust 
her right hand into the pocket, and drew 
forth the vial which had been sent by the 
surgeon to Lady Hastings. 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Warmington. 
“Why, this is the very bottle I saw yor 
mixing stuff in this morning,when you seem- 
ed so angry and vexed at my coming into 
the still-room.—No, it isn’t the same either; 
but it was one very like this, only darker in 
the color.” 

“Ha!” said Mr. Atkinson. “ Madam, will 
you have the ess to put a mark upon 
that bottle by which you can know it again? 
—Scratch it with a diamond or something.” 

“ Oh, poor I have no diamonds,” said Mrs. 
Warmington. “ My dear, will you lend me 
that ring?” 

Mrs. Hazleton gave her a withering glance, 
but made no reply; and Marlow pointed to 
two peculiar spots in the glass of the bottle, 
saying, “ By ive marks it will be known, 
80 that it cannot be mistaken.” His words 
were addressed to Mr. Atkinson; for he felt 
disgusted and sickened by the heartless and 
insulting tone of Mrs. Warmington towards 
her former friend. 

At the sound of his voice—for she had not 
yet looked at him—Mrs. Hazleton started 
and looked round. It is not possible to tell 
the feelings which affected her heart at that 
moment, or to picture with the pen the vari- 
ed expressions, all terrible, which swept over 
her beautiful countenance like a storm. She 
remembered how she had loved him. Per- 
haps at that moment she knew for the first 
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the 
~“Qh, Marlow, Marlow,” she cried—in a 
tone for the first time sorrowful—to see 
ing in these acts!” 
“T have nothing to do with the t 
Mrs. Hazleton,” replied 


information I have procured, it would have 
been my duty to have caused your appre- 
hension upon other had not _ 
of which I know nothing, been prefe’ 

against you. All is discovered, madam ; 
is known. With a slight clue, at first, I 
have pursued the intricate labyrinth of your 
conduct for the last two a to its conclu- 
a rene ke n made plain as 


LYon, Marlow, you?” cried Mrs. Hazleton, 
fixing her eyes steadfastly upon him, and then 
as he bowed his head in token of as- 
sent, “but all is not known, even to you. 
You shall know all, however, before I die ; 
and perhaps to know all may wring your 
though it be. But what am I 
talking of ?” she continued, her face becoming 
suddenly suffused with crimson, and her fine 
features convulsed with rage. ‘All is dis- 
eovered, is it? And you have done it? 
What matters it to me, then, whose heart is 
r what becomes of you, or me, or 
any one? A drop more or less is nothing in 
the overflowing well. Py should I strug- 
ge 0d ? Why should I hide any thing? 
y should I fly from this charge to meet 
another? I did it—I poisoned her—I put the 
drug by her bedside. It is all trae—I did: it 
all—I have had my revenge as far as it could 
be obtained, and now do with me what you 
like, But remember, Marlow, remember, 
if Emily Hastings marries you, she does it 
with a mother’s curse upon her head—a 
curse that will fall upon her heart like a mill- 
dew, and wither it for ever—a curse that will 
dry up the source of all fond affections, black- 
en the brightest hours, and embitter the pur- 
est joys—a dying mother’s curse! She knows 
it—she has heard it—it can never be recall- 
ed. Ihave put that beyond fate. Ha ha! 
It is upon you both; and if you venture to 
unite your unhappy destinies, may that curse 
— you and blast you for ever.” 
spcke with all the vehemence of in- 
tense pen, for the first time 
in life, eng abitual self-control ; 
when she had done, she cast herself 


0 py 





into a chair, and covered her eyes with her 
hands, 


She wept not; but her whole frame heaved 
and shivered, with the terrible emotion that 
tore her heat. 

Ia the mean time, Marlow and Mrs. War- 
mington and the high constable spoke up- 
on it, consulting what was to be done with 
her. The prison system of was at 
that time as bad as it could be, and those 


of Mrs. Warmington, to leave her in the 
house where she then was, under the char, 

of a constable to be sent for from Hartw 

There was a high upper room from which 
there was no possibility of escape, with an 
antechamber in which the constable could 
watch, and there he was determined to confine 
her till she could be brought before the magis- 


all | trate on the following day. 


“IT must have her thoroughly searched in 
the first place,” said Mr. Atkinson; “for she 
may have some more of the poison about her, 
and in her present state, after all she has con- 
fessed, she is just as likely to swallow it as 
not. However, Mr. Marlow, you had better, 


I think, ride on as fast as ible to see Sir 
a iT tutes sider omens: 
c ere. ju i your pres- 
ence will be very needful there. ‘ 


“Tt will indeed,” said Marlow, a sudden 
vague apprehension of he knew not what, 
seizing upon him; ‘God grant I have not 
tarried too long already;” and quitting 
the room, he sprang upon his horse’s bac 
again. 
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and dail 

is did not take place, thoug 

he perpetually received anonymous letters of 
the most perplexing and embarrassing char- 


speak.| acter, charging him, in the grossest terms of 


per-| to play a desperate 


a doubt 


their coming and 


M. H——. One might have said some evil 
genius guided the police and led. them in 
their various examinations into the invisible 
mines of their prey. Furniture, drawers, and 
all were examined. Oount Monte-Leone, 
when he heard of the disappearance of the 
Doctor and of the seizure of his papers, felt 
an increase of The discovery of the 
archives ruined for a long time, if not for 
ever, the prospects of the work to which 
Monte-Leone had consecrated his life. The 
flight of Matheus also deprived him of any 
means of extricating himself from the cloud 
of mystery which surrounded him, and made 
futile any hope of vengeance. Taddeo alone 
remained, and he was protected by the oath 
he had taken to the quise. One other 
deception yet awaited him. A devoted mem- 
ber of the Oarbonari, on the next day, came 
to Monte-Leone’s house and informed the 
Count that on the day after the Vicomte’s 
arrest and the escape of Matheus, a similar 
course had been adopted against Rovero, who 
was indebted for his liberty only to informa- 
tion from Signor Pignana on the night before 
the aPoyer. of the police. A note from 
Aminta told Monte-Leone of the disappear- 
ance of Rovero. The Count was then com- 
pletely at sea, and he was abandoned by all 
to a horrible imputation which he could 
neither avenge nor dispute. He could, there- 
fore, only suffer and bide his time. 
tion, doubt, and delay, were terrible punish- 
ments to his energetic and imperative char- 


acter. One hope remained, which, if realiz- | pape 


ed, would enable him to contradict all the 
imputations on his honor. _ This was, that he 


Resigna- | ing people 





the with being a spy and a traitor 
to the association to which he had pledged 
his life and his honor. He resolved at last 
e—to exhibit an un- 
heard of energy and power. He repudiated 
the disdainful impunity which apparently 
was inflicted on him intentionally. He sur- 
rendered himself to the police 

While Count Monte-Leone acted thus cour- 
ageously, the following scene took place in a 
hotel whither our ts Se have been previ- 
ously taken. 

A man soptemnty about thirty years old 
sat. pale and downcast at a table, writing 
with extreme rapidity. Occasionally he rest- 
ed his weary head on his hand, and his eyes 
wandered across the sky which he saw 
through a trap-window, so usual in that 
room of houses known as the garret.* He 
then glanced on the paper, and wrote down 
the inspirations he seemed to have evoked 
from the abode of angels. He was the occu- 
pant of a garret, which, though small, seem- 
ed so disguised by taste and luxury that the 
narrow abode appeared even luxurious. The 
table at which the writer sat was of Buhl, 
and was ornamented by vases of Sevres 
ware. The wooden bedstead was hidden by 
a silken coverlet, and a large arm-chair occu- 
pied # great portion of the room. On the 
small chimney-piece of varnished stone was 
a china vase filled with ificent flowers 
from hot-houses, above. which arose a su- 
perb camelia. A curtain of blue shut out the 
glare of the sun. It was easy to see that fe- 
male taste had presided over the arrange- 
ments of thisroom. A beautiful woman real- 
ly had done so. The inmate of the room was 

tor von Apsberg. The girl of whom we 
have spoken was Marie d’Harcourt. 

On the day of René’s arrest, a fortnight 
before the one we write of, the Doctor was 
alone when the secret panel was opened. 
Pignana suddenly ato before the Doctor 
and told him that his house as well as the 
Doctor’s was surrounded by suspicious look- 
i . Pignana therefore advised him 
to go at once. Von Apsberg was about to 
go to his bureau and take possession of his 
rs. The police did not allow him time 
to do so; they knocked at that very moment 
at the door and entered the house before Von 
Apsberg had time to leave. It will be remem- 


* Mansarde Gallice, from the inventor Mansard, uncle 


District {" architect of the same name of the time of Louis 
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pered that the studio of the Dootor in which 
the archives were 


was in the third 


thankfulness passage. 
adeep voice say, “If your Jacobin Doctor 
mae om a shall answer for it.” This 
was said to Mile. Crepineau. The good mai- 
Socneres feigned doh’ taakiboawetons 
thought, or tothink. Ano voice, 
with a southern accent, said the follow- 
words, which the young Doctor heard 
surprise and fear: 

“The one you seek is gone. If, though, 
you would find him, press that copper nail 
which you see on the third row of books. 
You find the means of his escape into 
the next house.” 

A-cry was heard from the interior of the 
room. A female voice thus spoke to the man 
who had just spoken: “Senor Muiiez, it is 
abominable for you thus to betray the poor 
fdllows. You are a bad and heartless man.” 

When the Doctor heard thus revealed the 
secret of his retreat, he had pushed through 
the inner door, and it was well he did, for it 
gave him time to leave the room. The door 
of the library offered but a feeble resistance, 
which was soon overcome, and Pignana’s 
house was carefully entered and searched. 

He at once conceived an idea of a plan of 

. He said to Pignana, “ Not a word; 
but follow me.” Von Apsberg, accompanied 
by Pignana, left the , ee where they were 
concealed, went into the yard, and proceeded 
to ashed which was separated from his house 
bya few badly joined planks. One of these he 
removed, passed through the opening, and 
stood in an outhouse where he remembered 
he had once made some anatomical inquiries. 

“But you are going back,” said Pignana, 
“you will again fall in the hands of the 


— 
“You would be a bad general, Pignana,” 
said Von Apsberg ; “‘ this is a common ruse de 
guerre, and is known as a counter-march. 
These places have been explored by the ene- 
my; and consequently they will return no 
more. While the agents are looking where we 
are not, we will return where they have been.” 
When night came, and at this time of the 
year it was at four o’clock, Pignana told his 
companion of his plan. He purposed to scale 
the wall of the yard by means of the trellices 
of the vines. When once on the other side 
would be in the garden of the Duke 
@’ urt, from which the young physician 
expected to go to the hotel to obtain protec- 
tion from the Vicomte. The execution of 
this plan was easy for one as thin as d’Har- 
court, but was impracticable to a person with 
an abdomen like As soon as night 
had come, the latter said to Von Apsberg, 
“Go through the air, Doctor, if you can. I 
intend to amore earthly route—through 





good luck to you amid the clouds!” Von 
Apsberg clasped his hand, hurried from his 
retreat, ascended the wall, passed it, and a 
few minutes after was in the Duke’s garden. 
Taking advantage of the darkness he went 
to the hotel, every window of which, to his 
surprise, he found closed. He went without 
being seen to the door of the reception rooms 
on the ground floor. The window had not 
been shut since the arrest. of the Vicomte. 
The Doctor entered it. At the back of this 
room was a boudoir 4 Ja Louis XIV., of rare 
elegance, and appropriated to Marie d’Har- 
court. Amid the darkness he heard a strange 
sound of sighs and sobs. The Doctor drew 
near, expecting that there was some pain for 
him to soothe. ‘Who is there?’ said the 
Duke d’Harcourt. 

“It is I, my lord, Doctor Matheus.” 

“You here, sir!” said the Duke; “they 
told me that, like my unfortunate son, you 
were arrested; and for the same offence.” 

‘What say you, sir?” said Von Apsberg, 
with deep distress; “ René, dear René, ar- 
rested?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the old Duke; “arrested 
and torn from his father’s arms. Yet the 
blow did not overwhelm me. This, though, 
will take place ere long, and the executioner’s 
axe will strike father and son at once.” 

A footman appeared with lights, and the 
Doctor saw the whole family weeping. His 
head rested on Marie’s shoulder, and the lo: 
white hair of the old man was mingled wi 
the young girl’s dark locks, and seemed. like 
the silvery light of the moon resting on her 
brown hair, The Duke saw at a glance how 
the Doctor participated in all his sorrows, and 
how the fate of his son lacerated the heart of 
his visitor. He gave his hand to the Doctor, 

“TI forgive you,” said he, “the you 
have had in my son’s error, when I remem- 
ber how you love him, and the care you have 
taken of ie.” 

‘“‘ Alas! Monsieur,” said Von Apsberg; 
“that duty Ican discharge no longer. The 
fate of René must be mine, to-morrow, to- 
day, in a few moments—for I came to seek 
for concealment. If, though, he has lost his 
liberty ; if all his plans are destroyed, why 
should I any longer contend against misfor- 
tune? Adieu, Duke! I will rejoin René, 
share his misfortune, and defend his life; if 
not against men, at least against the cruel 
disease which menaces his career.” 

As she heard these words, the cheeks of 
Marie d’Harcourt became pale as marble, and 
she said, in tones of deep distress, ‘Father, 
will you suffer him to go thus ?” 
pres berg looked at her with trouble 
an 








plan for Sigunueenite’ jum for ~ Dest 
an asylum e 

tor. In the-right wing of the hotel were 
many rooms intended for servants, and unin- 
habited; for, since the death of his other 
sons, the Duke had greatly reduced his house- 
hold, In one of these rooms, carefully decked 
and furnished, by Marie’s care, Doctor Ma- 
theus was fixed. The old secretary of the 
Duke d’Harconrt alone was in the secret, and 
this worthy man took charge of the food of 
the Doctor, who saw no one except Marie 
and her father. The young girl gradually 
became bolder, and touched with ar at the 
loneliness of the prisoner, obeyed the dic- 
tates of her own heart and went frequently 
to the young Doctor’s room to be sure that 
he was in want of nothing. Like a consoling 
angel, she came with her celestial presence to 
adorn the captive’s retreat, and restore some- 
thing of happiness to his heart. Von Aps- 
berg, who had been for some days left alone, 
had reflecte@ deeply on his political opinions 
and on their consequences. The immense 
difference between all old principles and the 
innovating ideas of Carbonarism caused him 
to doubt the aioe of the latter; the great 
discouragement which Monte-Leone’s appa- 
rent treason had produced, and the fate of his 
associates, produced a deep impression on 
him: Amid all these gloomy thoughts, one 
fresh and prominent idea reinvigorated his 
mind, and gave him ineffable joy. 

Without wishing to analyze his feelings to- 
wards Marie, the Doctor was under their in- 
fluence. He did not dream of ever possess- 


ing that aristocratic heart from which he | sad 


was separated by rank, birth, and fortune. 
The heart of man, nevertheless, is so consti- 
tated, that the most honest and loyal man is 
never exempt from a shadow of egotism. 
Perhaps, therefore, in the Doctor’s mind there 
was a feeble hope of approaching that class 
whose position he so envied. Let this be as 
it may, abandoning himself to the luxury 
of seeing always by his side this beautiful 
creature, whose health his care had already 
revived, the Doctor blessed his captivity, and 
lived in anxious expectation of the hours 
when Marie used to visit him. Von Apsbe 
ages that Platonic heart which enabl 
im to look on Marie as a creature of pure 
pees: He entertained so respectful a ten- 
erness for the young gin, that he distrusted 
her no more than she did him. 
On the day we found the Doctor writing in 
his retreat with such ardor, he was writing 
out a regime for his patient. He told her 





“I be discovered—if the fa- 
ture have in reserve for the heiress d’Har- 
court”—and his hea 


felt as if a sharp iron 
marriage sepa- 

$ in this painful 

study of her health. she will be able to con- 
ily disease, and perhaps 


aaa seem er much for 

oung physician as he 
saw thus fade before him all hope of a union 
with Marie. Steps just then were heard out- 
side his room just as he was concluding the 
sad memoire we have spoken of. 

The Doctor, in obedience to the request of 
his host, answered no knock, and gave no 
evidence of life, except at a concerted signal 
known only to three persons—the Duke, 
his daughter, and D’Arbel. Therefore he 
listened. The person who advanced paused 
for a time before his door, and then left 
rapidly as it had come. Von Apsberg, how- 
ever, by means of that lover's intuition, 
guessed who it was. The eyes of his heart 
pierced the opacity of the door, to enable him 
to admire the charming angel who had 
alighted at his door and flown away. Before 
this angel had disappeared from the long 
corridor which led to the Doctor’s room, 
the door was opened, and he paused to 
glance at the young girl who was ready to 
escape. Marie returned to the Doctor, and 
advanced slowly towards him. 

‘* Ah! Monsieur,” said she to Mathens, “ it 
is wrong in you not to keep your promise 
better. You promised my father never to 
open the door without a signal—” 

“Why then, Mademoiselle, did you not 
give the signal?” 

“I did not come to see you,” said Marie; 
but I brought you books and flowers. I am 
so afraid you will grow weary in this little 
room, where you are always alone and 


As she spoke, the angel girl went to the 

tor’s room, as she would have done to 
her brother’s, without any hesitation or 
trouble. She was robed in innocence; and 
if her heart beat a little louder than usual 
then, the child attributed it entirely to the 
rapidity with which she had ascended the 
stairs. The Doctor took the books and 
flowers which she had placed at his door, 
and put them in the vase on the mantle. He 
was glad to be able to look away from 
Marie’s face, for he felt that his countenance 
told all he thought. 

“TI took the most amusing books from my 
little library,” said she. ‘“ One learned as 
you are, always immersed in study, may not 
approve of my choice. Perhaps though, 

onsieur, as you read them you will think 
of your patient—” 

“ Ah! I do so always,” said Von Apsberg. 
“ T was thinking of you when You came.” 
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_ Nou were writing,” said Marie, as she 


on Apsberg 


from 


“ ‘ ” 


“ - 
= I never thought of being mar. 


“ you must. You will marry 
rich ; and, Mile. a husband worthy of you. 
Ere long you will have many suitors.” 

‘‘ Monsieur,” said the girl, ‘ our house now 


leave to visit my brother. I am anxious to 
hear from him. The Duke and myself will 
soon tell you about him.” 

Light as a vapor, rapid as a cloud, the 
young girl left the Doctor’s room, to his 
= iant with the lustre she left behind 


IX.—THE CONOIERGERIE. 

Lieut days after the conversation between 
Von Apsberg and Marie, the Doctor heard a 
knock at his door. The latter was reading 
over for the twentieth time one of the books 
which had been brought him. This book 
was Telemachus, the poetical romance one 
might have fancied Homer himself had 
dreamed of, and which Virgil and Ovid had 
written—the book in which morals are en- 
wrapped in so dense a covering of flowers, 
that a reader often refuses to ce at the 
serious part of the work, and pays attention 
only to the graceful superficies. Von Aps- 
berg, however, read the book, not for its own 
sake, but for the sake of her who had given it 
to.him. Marie had read every page, and her 
hands had turned over every leaf. This fact 
gave the history of the son of Ulysses an im- 
mense value in the eyes of the qome Doctor, 
and made Telemachus, not Fenelon’s, but 
Marie d’Harcourt’s book. The knock at the 
Doctor’s door was followed by the concerted 
signal. He opened it, and saw the Duke’s 
oldsecretary. ‘“ Monsieur,” said he, “as the 
Duke is absent, I am come to say that Mille. 

rie is ill. I know your care will be use- 
fal. She does not, though, send for you, 
being too feeble to come up stairs, and afraid 
to ask you to come down.’ 

“Monsieur d’Arbel, let no one into the 
hotel; and tell Mile. I will visit her. 

“She will see you, Monsieur, in the win- 
dow next to the drawing-room. I will send 

servants out of the way, so that you 





can see Mile. Marie without fear of dis- 
covery.” 


All. the "s arran were 


. | carried out, and a few minutes after Matheus 


waited on his fair patient. She was ill. Since 
see tee with ———— her — 
changed. mething men 
seemed rf influence it. Her complexion, 
sullied by the tears she had shed since her 
brother’s arrest, was faded, and a flush was 
visible on her cheeks alone. These symptoms 


Pp’ 
he said: “ How +e 
risk your liberty: I could not 
seen you. I have not enough.” 

“] will try soon to confer it on you, if God 
grants —— to attend to you.” 

4 die,” said she with an anxious 
voice, which penetrated the Doctor’s very 
h “if you cannot.” 

“ For your sake,” said Matheus, “I will de- 
fend my liberty by every means in my power, 
for I wish to restore your health, and pre- 
serve an existence indispensable to your fath- 
er’s happiness.” 

“How I suffer,” said Marie, placing her 
hand on her snowy brow. “TI have an in- 
tense pain, which passes from temple to tem- 
ple, and gives me much suffering. 

“Do you sleep well?” asked Matheus. 

“No, no, for many days I have not slept, 
or if I-have, phantoms have flitted across m 
slumbers.” She blushed as she spoke. This 
the Doctor did not see, for he was searching 
out a remedy. 

“ Well,” said he, “I think we must use a 
remedy which has hitherto succeeded. Mag- 
netism will enable you to sleep, and perhaps 
will soothe your sufferings.” Rising, then, 
he placed his hand on the patient’s brow, as 
he fad Nea a few months Paar yor the 
Marquise experienced suc effects 
from it. He placed his hands on the young 

irl’s temples, and then made passes across 
er face, the result of which was that she 
sank softly to sleep. The state of somnam- 
bulism ensued, and Marie unfolded the condi- 
tion of her heart to the young physician. 
While he was thus en the Duke entered. 

“ You here, Doctor?” said he; “how im- 
prudent !” 

“ She was suffering,” said the physician ; 
“now she sleeps.” The Duke thanked 
Von Apsberg for his care, but seemed to cen- 
tre all his hope in the young Doctor, as the 
sailor devotes himself to the lord of storms 
and waves. Now, though, eo word the 
Duke said seemed a reproach. He shudder- 
ed as he thought of the confessions of Mlle. 
d'Harcourt, and asked himself if he partici- 
pated in her sentiments or had suffered her 
to divine his, All his delicacy and loyalty 
revolted from the idea that this confession 
would cost the unfortunate father the life of 
his daughter.* Von Apsberg saw that hence- 

* It is one of the maxims of magnetism, that waen once 
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The reflections of the night confirmed the 
Doctor in the course he had resolved to ado 


theus, and which the Duke had sent for to 
him in case of a surprise to leave un- 


The distress of the Duke at the Vicomte’s 
risonment increased every day. He had 
only once been able to reach his son, and had 
contrived to inspire the captive with hopes 
of liberty he was far from entertaining him- 
self. The Vicomte was actively watched, 
and his most trifling actions were observed. 
ead oor a1 the sad nearer pe had 
D CO ennui an ir took posses- 
sion of him, and his brilliant mind, to which 
mirth and activity had been’ indispensable, 
became downcast and miserable. Since the 
visit of his father, also, his delicate chest had 
begun to suffer. What the Doctor especiall 
apprehended for his friend was, the possibil- 
ity of cold and dampness producing a - 
ous irritation of the + mae | organs. This 
took place; for nothing could be more hu- 
mid and icy than the cell of René. He had 
a dry and incessant me The keepers paid 
no attention to it, and the keeper of the am 
ciergere treated it as a simple cold of no im- 
portance. The Vicomte was unwilling to 
inform his father of it lest he should be un- 
easy, and the mere indisposition rapidly be- 
man a rt and —_- poagy is w 
e state of things when Von re- 
sented himself before the Duke. ee be is 
the matter?” said the old man. “Are you 
discovered and forced to leave us?” 
“ Duke,” said the Doctor, ‘let me first ex- 


an entire sympathy between two minds is established 
<asdsa and connnqatntly uaithe? sim ‘Gnest tebe: 
ence over the other, 


3 


ge Fee 





a Phe for your generous 
Pospitality. me tell you how much your 
tioothed ‘the cruel suffering to 
which I have een subjected day and night 
for three weeks. I would, had it not been 
for your kindess, have weeks ago shared 
the aa, René; and the hope I en- 
tertained of being of use to your daugh- 
ter, alone prevented me from surrendering 
ate ir at the prospect of a crush- 
re life, when I saw my breth- 
ren in consequence of one whom I 
had always looked on as a devoted friend.” 

“Do not speak to me of that man,” said 
the Duke in a terrible tone, “for my son, in 
my rene charged him with having be- 

I have spoken to you of my gratitude,” 
said the Doctor, “that you might not doubt 
it now at our separation.” 

“% danger now menaces you?” said 
the Duke, “‘ why do you leave us?” 

“To avoid being ungrateful,” said Von 
Apsberg. “‘ That you may never accuse your 
guest of selfishness, and that he may always 
ae yg the esteem with which you honor 
¥ ———- the meaning of this mysterious 

“Grant me,” said the young physician, 
with a trembling voice, “the boon of being 
permitted to keep the cause of my departure 
a secret. You would be as sorry to hear as 
I would be to tell you.” 

‘* No,” said the old man, “I will not con- 
sent to this. You shall not quit the house 
which shelters hes from your enemies: no, 
you shall not. Ah! sir,” continued the Duke, 
“if you will not remain for your own sake do 
so for mine, for you alone have preserved the 
life of my daughter thus far.” The Doctor 
said, as he ee a paper to the Duke: “Here 
is the result of my study, in which I have 
traced out all the means known to science 
calculated to strengthen the health of your 
daughter, and to parry the dangers which me- 
nace her.” 

“ Doctor,” said the Duke, “do not distress 
me by leaving the hotel. Do not make me 
perpetually miserable, Doctor, I am already 
unfortunate enough.” 

“ Well,” said.the young man, unable to re- 
sist his prayers any longer, “you shall know 
what forces mé to go, and shall yourself 
judge of my duty.” He fell at the Duke's 
feet, and told him all he had learned during 
Marie’s slumber, his combats with himself, 
and his resolution. 

“You are an honest man,” said the Duke, 
with an expression of poignant grief, and lift- 
ing him up: “but Iam a most unfortunate 
father.” 

D’Asbel just then came in with a letter. 

“From my son,” said the Duke, and he 
opened it.. The features of the old man as- 
sumed, as he read, such an expression of ter- 
ror, that Von Apsberg and the Secretary ad- 
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he would endanger his own liberty. Come, 
father, to see me for the last time.” 
go, sir,” saidthe Doctor. “Let us 
a minute, for in an hour it may be 


‘But ‘ou expose your life, Doctor, i 
“ “ Nei the Dake |i 


mies,” sai 


Half an hour afterwards two men entered 
i were the Vicomte’s 


brought to see his son. The Director of the 
prison did not dare to refuse a father and 
physician  Semetiqen to see a sick son and 
t. With the turnkeys they passed an 
grate, beyond which was seen a vaulted 
passage, which, in the darkness, seemed in- 
terminable. On the inner side of the grate 
sat a morose looking man, whom nature 
seemed to have created exclusively to live in 
one of these earthly hells. His only duty 
was to open and shut the grate, to which he 
seemed as firmly attached as one of its own 
bars. His duty was not without danger, for 
in case of a mutiny, the Cerberus had orders 
to throw on the outside the heavy key he was 
intrusted with, and thus expose himself, 
without means of escape, to the rage of the 


criminals. They showed this man their pass. 


The key turned in the lock, and the grate 

itted them toenter. It then es 

ing the vaulted passage with its clash. 

Near this was a dark room, in which were 
several dark-brcwed jailers and gend’armes. 

The Duke and the Doctor were minutely 

i One of them, whose features 


examined. 

hidden by a dirty cap might recall one of the 

persons of this history, left the group, open- 

ed the grate, and disappeared ap apn, & just as 
0 


4 new jailor guided the visitors to a cor- 
ridor in one of the cells, on opening which was 
the Vicomte D’Harcourt. On a miserable 
pallet, in a kind of dark cellar, into which 
the day seemed to penetrate reluctantly, 
through agrated window, was René D’Har- 
court, the last hope of an illustrious house, 
without air or any of the attentions his situ- 
ation demanded. The Duke wept to see 
him. René, with hollow cheeks, and eyes 
sparkling with a burning fever, arose with 
pain and extended his arms to his father, 
who embraced him_tenderly. 

Fifteen days had expanded his disease, the 
germs of which had long slept in his sys- 
tem. The bad air and icy dew, amid which 
he lived, the absence of constant and vigi- 
lant care, in such cases so indispensable, had, 





ome a with his father. The latter 
and taking the young man’s 
hand pressed it to his heart with an affection 
which told the prisoner who visited him. 

“Von Apsberg! Ah! father, I knew he 
would come.” 

“Be silent, dear René; be silent,” said 
the Doctor, “for your sake and mine. For- 
get that I am your friend, and remember me 
only as a doctor. Tell me how yon suffer. 
Speak quick, for time is precious. Tell me 
nothing—and do not exhaust yourself in 
describing—what is plain enough, I am sor- 
ry tosay. I see, I readin your eyes, what is 
your condition.” 

To hide his tears Von A looked 
away. A father’s heart not be 
deceived, and the Duke had seen the Doc- 
tor’s tears. The old man said, “ Save, Doc- 
tor, save my son,” 

Von Apsberg made an effort to surmount 
the grief which overcame him. 

“We will save him,” said he, calmly; 
“there is a remedy for such cases, which in 
a few hours will terminate the progress of 
the malady, and enable us to adopt other 
means. He took a card from oy and 
wrote a prescription, which he ordered to be 
sent immediately to the nearest apothecary. 
He yet had the card in his hand when the 
door of the cell was violently thrown open, 
and several men accompanied by gend’armes 
rushed in and seized the Doctor. 

“ Arrest him,” said an officer. “It is he, 
the German parades whom we have so long 
sought for. He has been ized.” No- 
thing could equal the effect of this scene. 
The Vicomte made useless attempts to leave 
his bed and assist his friend. The Duke was 
pale and agitated; and Von Apsberg, calm 
and resigned, gave himself up to the men 
who + ann Bo him. In anxiety for René 
he had forgotten himself, 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “you may do as 
my please with me, but, for heaven’s sake, 

et me remain a few moments with this young 
man, and one of you hurry for this preserip- 
tion I have written.” 








_ “A paper,” said the. 


‘injury. 
with:a violent cough, ‘and 
al coldness’ glide over his 
, & doctor,” said the Duke, rush- 
towards the door. 

a's sake. 


d pressed his lips to his burning bro 
ie ig to warm his icy hands with 
his breath. » He continued to in heaveén’s 
name for a physician. anise 
‘Half.‘an hour after Von Apsberg’s arrest, 
and while the Duke yet pressed his son’s in- 
animate body,: three’ men: appeared ‘in ‘the 
room.: They were'the Director, Doctor, and 
Jailer of theprison. © «°° 
.'“ Monsieur,” ‘said the Duke tothe Di- 
rector, rising to his full ‘stature,-and with a 
tone.of painful ‘solemnity, “you are an. ac- 
complice in a crime, and- before’ the 
country and king, I, Duke d’Harcourt, peer of 
France, and grand cordon of the Saint’ Es- 
prit, will accuse you.” . gre 
- What mean you; sir?” said the. Director, 
‘with a terror: he could not conceal.’:“‘Of 
what do: you complain?” - MD Te 
“That you have iP ed in a cell, without 
air and light, as if he were sentericéd' ‘to 
death, a man‘against whom there ‘is now a 
mere suspicion; for he has not been: fried: 
T complain: that you. have wrésted ‘froin me 
a physician I ‘have brought hither ‘to attend 
to: my son—and that with horrible brutality 
you havo: taken ' possession’ of ‘a: preseription: 
for aremedy which might have prese 
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which mighthavepresérvéd him, 
and have by this means deprived him of life.” 
The Duke ‘spoke’ but too’ truly, for‘a’ kind 
of suffocation took - possession of the. young 
man. Hi§.breast seemed oppressed; and év- 
pee yrs eel hh mo t4.§ 
: The: Director muttered some: apology in 
defence of himself, but the Duke-said, “Not 
another word met sir; bratagct et tps 
n peace; or at least, give: me’ba' e 
per. It is the life-of my 'soa——”" pos 
: As ‘the Director was about te goin person 
for it, the Doctor called him back’ and pointed 
to the patient over whose countenatiee death 
to He-said, “ It-is too late!” 


steal. 

. The Vicomte arose with difficulty and said, 
“ Father, forgive me the wrong I have done. 
Forgive me, as I forgive others. No, no, not 
so; for there is one person I cannot forgive!” 


‘| eOmpromiséd—the’ one for acting, an 


: he sank by the side of the child 
had taken away him. 
X.—THE CONFESSION. 

As we have seen in a previous chapter, 
Count Monte-Leone went to the Prefect of 
Police to surrender himself to his enemies, 
The Count did not hesitate, for he preferred 
a sudden and cruel death to the intolerable 
life he now led. The Prefect was as civil as 

ble, ‘and altogether different from what 
would have been three days before toa 
person pointed out as one of the agents. The 
reason was, that after.the energetic protesta- 
tion of the Count in the presence of M. H—— 
at the Duke d’Harcourt’s, grave doubts had 
arisen ‘in the mind of the chief of the po- 
litical police in relation to the services said 
to have been rendered by the Neapolitan. 
Making use then of the police itself, and caus- 
ing the man who said he was an agent of the 
Count’s to be watched, his conviction of the 
non-participation .of Monte-Leone in the 
treachery ‘became almost certain, and he be- 
gan ‘to tremble at the idea that he had been 
made a dupe in this affair, and at the proba- 
ble consequences. The first of these was the 
fear of ‘ridicule, that. powerful instrument 
against a police’; next, the just recrimination 
to which the Count might subject them as 
diaving slandered him’; ‘and the capital error 
of ‘having left at liberty the most powerful 
of the Oarbonari in Europe, under the belief 
that-he'was an ally of the Government—to 
which he was a mortal foe. ‘All this crowd 
of faults H—— had committed in his blind 
confidence, and liad led astray the police and 
all the agents.’ Thus ‘uneasy, the: Chief of 
Police saw that but one course of safety was 
left'him. ‘This was*both bold and adroit, for 
it’foresaw danger and prepared a conductor 
to°turn its ‘thunders aside. H—— went to 
the’Prefect and’ owned all. The first anger 
of the latter having passed away, the two 
chiefs'saw with terror that’ they were a 
the 

other for stfferiig his subordinate to act. 
-They,' therefore, adopted the only course 
left them, Machiavelian it is trae, but which 
é6xtricaéted them from‘ a great difficulty. This 
cotirsé ‘wus, to deriy all participation in the 
malicious reports circulated in relation to the 
Count, but to suffer*the public to imagine 
what it pleased,.and attribute their inaction 
to‘ carelessness for the result, or to the mys- 
tery necessary to’ be observed in police mat- 
ters." Count Monte-Leone, too, since the ar- 
rest of his accomplices, and the discovery of 





his friends, was not greatly to be feared, es 
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-as he was now repelled by society as 
traitor. 


first was the course of the strange man who 
ordi the Count’s name to unveil so com- 
pletely the plans of the conspiracy. how- 
ever, was soon to confidence by re- 
that he was now strictly 
outthis man’s plans. Besides, in case of need, 
there were a thousand methods of securing 
this man’s eternal silence. As for the pass in 
Monte-Leone’s name, which might be a terri- 
ble arm in the possession of the Count in 
ease he attacked the Government, H—— 
learned much to his satisfaction, from Salva- 
tori himself, that it had been destroyed. The 
Prefect, therefore, did not hesitate to receive 
the Count. » “ Sir,” said the latter, “a horri- 
ble slander is circulated against me. In dis- 
tegard of my character and name I have been 
charged with being one of your agents, and 
beg ‘ou to contradict this.” 

‘ The Prefect says your honor is above 
such ‘suspicion, and I should fear I in- 
you even by referring to so idle a tale.” 
. “But one of your principal officers has 
given credit to this rumor by the perfidious 
iy he made a few days since, when the 

te d’Harcourt was arrested.” 
The Prefect rang his bell: and sent for:M. 
H——. When the latter arrived; he asked 
him, sternly, if he had‘ seemed to ‘believe 
that Count Monte-Leone had any participa- 

tion in the acts of the Police. 3 
H—— said, ‘‘ The Count is in error, if he 


anderstood me thus. I did not ‘believe that 
his self-accusation was true, for I could: not 
realize that one so exalted in. rank as the 


Count, could be guilty of conspiracy. I had. 
no idea of insulting him, as he thinks. -Wére 
it not:likely to give the affair too much grav- 
ity, I would every where repel-it.”'. — : 
This amazed the Count. His mind, which 
seemed to give way beneath so many blows, 
had looked on this man’s reply as an answer. 
The object of this perfidy yet escaped him; 
and reason and good sense could form no idea 
of the motive. he 
“You see, Count,” said the Prefect, ‘all 
think you so far above the-calumny cf which 
you complain, that we would not:dare:even 
to defend you; the character of the depart- 
ment makes it impossible for us to mix in dis; 
cussions about reputations.” _. ine 
“T have already asked this gentleman,” 


and the Count pointed to M. H——, “to far- | i 


nish a proof that I am not the crea- 
ture they sayI am. I now ask you the same 
favor.” The two officials were ‘annoyed. 
“Tam as guilty as those you have arrested,” 
continied he, “and demand'a fate like that 
of my associates.” . 

The Prefect said, “I never act except ‘from 
the orders:of a higher authority, and have 
none in-relation to you; ‘efer to think 
that your devotion to those yt»ball your as- 
sociates has cansed you to exaggerate your 





complicity, and when that is proven you 
find us just and stern to yourself, as we 
been to them.” The Prefect bowed 
turned to his private office, and the’ 
left in cribable agitation. He was , 
prived of his last justification, of one he* : 
ed to buy at the price of his life. His 
and despair had no limits.. He was to expe- 
rience a new shock!in the death of V' 
@Harcourt, which was:circulated th 
Paris. He also heard that the Duke charged 
him with being the cause of his death, and 
with having dénounced: him.; i 
We will now leave-our hero for a few mo- 
ments, to refer to a terrible-event which at 
this crisis. overwhelmed the Royal: family and 
France with grief.;. This cireumstance, yet 
enwrapped in mystery, was the death of the 
Duke de Berry. is Pri the’ hope of 
France; expiring in the spring time. of life 
beneath the of a vulgar assassin ; the 
obscurity: which covered the details of the 
murder distréssed all Europe. There was a 
general omey against secret societies. The 
one, the chie: gp necne of P ses bp 4 
in prisop,:was especially thought gui 
haying instigated the murder. The chiefs of 
the Carbonari ventas saw’ their chains grow 
heavier and their: prisons become dungeons. 
gh at F——, General ae and 
Von Apsberg, were not spared : ‘their papers 
were éxamined, their past life scrutinized in 
search of some connection with this odious 
murder. The trial of the ruffian was anx- 
iously waited for, in the hope that something 
would: connect him with Carbonarism. Noth- 
ing, however, was found in the whole of the 
long and minute examination; and it soon 
became evident that the crime had been com- 
mitted by.a fanatic who was isolated; with- 
out adherents, instigators, ox- accomplices. 
Thus at least ce thought of the result of 
the trial.. This was the impression produced 
by the execution of Louvel. ste 
' The liberals, who had been: for a time ter- 
— by the reports ci = relation to 
eir partisans, in to regain their; cou 
and, fortified by their acquittal, complained o 
the calumnies circulated in relation-to.them. 
The first reproach cast.on Government, and 
especially on the ministry of Decazes; was 
great injustice towards the Carbonari. The 
ministry wan oe of having -invented a 
conspiracy ang conspirato uestions of 
litical esos were meatied tnd Sete 
imaginary to which the prisoners 
had been: subject, were recounted. French 
generosity and pity became. interested for. the 
= of ‘victims who - ished * ohaing. 
e voice, though, was heard above all others, 
and spoke so distinctly, that it touched every. 
heart andsmind. It reached.the very throne; 
and arouged one of those pewertal influences, 
which truth -alone can. is voice was, that, 
of the Duke d’Harcourt—a king in virtue. and 
feeling. His word was a law people of every; 


| shade of opinion listened to, in consequence 
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busily, were res to some months’ im- 
mment, which, added to their previous 
incarceration, seemed to their judges a suf- 
ficient punishment for their hopes, which, 
though ‘criminal, had never been. realized. 
General A—— was exiled, and Von Apsberg 
was detained for a long time in the concier- 
rie. He was ultimately released. “As for 
‘addeo, all the inquiries of Aminta and of 


the Prince dé Maulear, who loved him as 4 
son, were vain. Every day increased their 
uneasiness on this account, bringing to light 
the disappointment of some hope. 


. The 
e limit 


speak was almost bent beneath the double 
weight of grief and suffering. His features 
were sharp and thin, his eyes sunken, and his 
hair, almost white, gave him the appearance 
of one far more advanced in age. In this 
person prematurely old and wretched, none 
would have recognized the brilliant and ele- 
gant Count Monte-Leone, whio once had been 
so deservedly admired. A deep sorrow had 
crushed his strong constitution—months to 
him had become years—and he had suffered 
all that a mind, richly endowed as his was, 
could. Pursued by the atrocious slanders we 
refer to, he had given way beneath the blow. 
In vain had he striven for some time after his 
useless visit to the Prefect against them. The 
hideous monster which pursued him redoubled 
its attacks, and cries of reprobation burst 
from every lip. The relations and friends of 
the prisoners reproached him, and adversity 
seemed to have seized him with its iron claw. 
In vain did he protest and call for proof. All 
appealed to the circumstances. His many 
duels made people say in his favor only this, 
“ Brave as he is, he is a spy!” Despair, then, 
took possession of him, and he fi 
world which cursed him, and hid himself. 
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purchased an establish- 

the house of Monte-Leone, with 

rere rmee her time ; for her visits 

heart more serene. On 

of, the Count sat in the 

Giacomo advanced towards 

sligh taki — announce eee with a 
it cough. mseigneur,” said he, “itis 

your intendant. I am come to cto you? 

‘“*T have no intendant,” said the Count, “a 
miserable outlaw like myself can indulge in 
nosuch luxury. Do not call me Monseigneur; 
the title now is become an ironical insult.” 

“It, however, is your excellency’s name, 
and that the slanderous villains cannot de- 
prive you of.” 

“ They have done more than that,” said the 
Count, with a bitter smile; “they have de- 
stroyed my honor. You shall not call me 
thus any longer.” © 

“Very well,” said the good man, whom 
the Marquise had told not to thwart his mas- 
ter; “I will call Monseigneur, Count only. 
You are Monseigneur, for all that.” 

“Enough,” said the Count, “go away, you 
fatigue me, you injure me.” 

“ T injure you,” said Giacomo, “ when you 
know I would die for you?” 

The Count looked around on the compan- 
ion of all his life; he saw the tears the old 
man shed, and threw himself into his arms. 
“ Ah! you love me in spite of all—” 

“And so does she,” said Giacomo, whose 
features became kindled with pleasure at this 
sudden exhibition of his master’s love; “ yes, 
that noble, true woman !oves you dearly.” 

“ Aminta!” said the Count, “al! but for 
her you would have no master.” 

“ Monseigneur,—no—Count !” said the old 
valet; “Madame Ja Marquise has come hither.” 

“Let her come—let her come—when she 
is with me, I pass my only happy hours.” 

“True,” said Giacomo, “but she is not 
alone—” 

“Who accompanies her? Who has come 
to see the informer? Who dares to brave the 
leprosy?” 

The old man said, “ The Prince de Mau- 
lear.” 

“The Prince! The Prince in my house! 
No, no! Tell him to go, that I see no one! 
I will see no one—” 

“You will see me, Monsieur?” said the old 
nobleman, advancing with Aminta on his 
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“What do you wish, sir?” said Monte- 
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~ “Count,” said the Prince, “had I not been 

at one of my estates for eight months 
a 
me * 

“Ah!” said the Count, with surprise. 

+“ You would have seen me brought to you 
by repentance for the injury I did you. I 

way, Monte-Leone, to an indi t feel- 

I shall regret all my life. Reflection has 

tened me. Thé account I have heard 

from eet cad aoe eceereters Prob a 

con and especially your r, 

t eoned condition of your health, the rava- 

of your misery, her Jove, her respect, have 
told me how unjust I was to you.” 

Count looked at the Prince with min- 

gied astonishment and doubt. The Prince 

“ As men of our rank are glad to con- 

fess their faults, and ask pardon for them, I 

beg you, sir, to forgive me.” The Prince 

bowed to Monte-Leone, who seemed overcome 

by emotion. 

Taking the Prince’s hand he placed it on 
his heart and said, ‘“‘ Now, sir, feel this palpi- 
tation, and tell me whether the heart of a bad 
or guilty man ever beat thus with joy, at 
jastoe being done him.” 

From this day Monte-Leone enjoyed two 
of the greatest pleasures of life—a tender 
love, m9 a noble friendship 

A month after the first visit of the Prince 
de Maulear to the house at Neuilly, the follow- 
ing scene took place in a sad room of the rue 
Casette in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

A sick woman lay on a bed, and a stern 
dark-man sat beside her. ‘I tell you,” said 
she, “I want a priest, and it is cruel for you 
to refuse me one.” 

“Bah! Signora, you are not sick enough for 

Why have a confidant in our affairs? 
Confession is of no use except to the dying!” 

“T am very sick,” said she, “and my 
strength every day decreases!” 

“ Well, let us come to terms, then, Duchess. 
You shall have a priest—but you do not in- 
tend to make your confession only to him, I 
know.” 

“Your old ideas again, Stenio!” said La 

elina. 

“They are not myideas. Did you not sa 
once when you were very sick, “ Wo, J will 
not die until I am completely avenged. I 
wish him to know whence came the shaft which 
crushed him. I wish him to curse me as I 
have cursed him !” 

“True!” said the Duchess, who, as she 
listened to the Italian, seemed lost in thought. 
“It is true, I said all that.” 

“Well, the time is come. You fear you 
are dying, and would not leave your work in- 
complete |” 
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gout, you would have seen | é: 





“Bat if I 
fear 


tell all,” said La Felina, “do 
for yourself?” a 


Salvator and i strong hand I 
v: * Ww 
Mik GANS ‘ones’ greeped me, 


“Is he much changed? ishe 
very sick?” en i mae te her accent. 
“He? yes, indeed; he is dying. Public 
contempt has completely crushed the prond 
giant. We have effected that. a 
continued he, “in order to make a suitable 
return for the touching interest you inspired 
me with just now, I must tell you I am go- 
ing. You have made me rich, and if I were 
so unfortunate as to lose you—Ah, words 
never kill,” added he, as he saw how terrifi- 
ed La Felina was—“I would not remain an 
hour in this accursed country.” 

“ Very well,” said she; “give me writing 
materials.” She wrote a few lines with a 
trembling hand. 

“To the Count,” said she, giving them to 
Salvatori; “I him to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” said the Italian, sternly. 
“This will kill him.” 

Scarcely had he left the room when La Fe- 
lina rang her bell, and the servant who had 
always accompanied her entered. The Duch- 
ess drew her towards her, and placing her lips 
close to the ear of the woman, as if was 
afraid some one would hear her, bec na 
a few words and sank back completely ex- 
hausted. 

Such was the Duchess of Palma, the famous 
singer of San Carlo, whom we find dying in 
this unknown and obscure retreat. The hand 
of God, who does not always punish the soul 
of the criminal alone, but who sometimes 
strikes the living body, weighed heavily on 
her. Duke, weary of the ties imposed 
by marriage on him, and becoming more 
and more infatuated with his thin danseuse, 
sought for an opportunity to throw off his 
chains. = — found one. Feigning to be 
jealous, the e, in consequence of some 
vague rumors, obtained the key of the burean 
in which the Duchess kept the “ confessions 
of the heart,” as she called the detail of her 
brief amour with Monte-Leone. Having got- 
ten possession of this paper, the Duke made 
@ great noise, threatened her with a suit, and 
easily obtained the separation he desired so 
much. There was a general burst of indig- 
nation. The nobles who had been furious at 
the mesailiance of the Duke, were more so at 
the ingratitude of the guilty wife and low- 
born woman, who had usurped a rank and 
title of which she showed herself so unwor- 
thy. The Duchess disappeared suddenly from 
the world, which gladly rejected one it had 
so unwillingly received. Felina took re- 
fage in a small house in the retired quarter 
we have mentioned. For, like Venus attach- 
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her. 
When the Count and La Felina met, a cry 
of astonishment burst from the lips of each. 
They seemed to each other two spectres. 
“Oount,” said the Duchess, in faint and 
broken voice, “the time is come when the 
trath must be told, ere the tongue on which 
it depends be cold in the grave. You are, 
therefore, about to hear the truth as the dy- 
ing tell it who have lost all dread of men and 
their wrath.” 


sai ‘ 

“You will be astonished; for I am about 
to read the riddle, the mystery, which you 
have so long attempted to penetrate.” e 
Count was attentive. “You have,” said La 
Felina, “‘sought to know who was the secret 
enemy who deprived you of name and fame. 
I am about to tell you.” The Count seemed 
ri tpi “Do not interrupt me,” said she. 
“This enemy has followed your steps and 
poisoned your life. Thus has it been effect- 
ed: You were ruined, really ruined, but twice 
have fifty thousand francs been sent to you, 
and you have been made to believe that this 
was but a restoration of your fortune.” 

“Did it not come from Lamberti ?” said the 

t. 


This 
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the Prefecture 

“ This is hell itself,” said the Count. 
“Did I not say this man was a demon?” 
said La Felina, coldly. “ Ail this evidence 
was accumulated against you. The French 
Government was deceived, and did not exert 
severity. towards: the powerful chief of the 
Carbonari, now become, as it believed, its 
agent. e@ world and public opinion did 
their work.” 

“* Why. was all this? what was the motive?” 

“You had destroyed the happiness of your 
enemy, and in return the sacrifice of your 
honor was exacted; you had deserted one 
who adored you,.and sought to 8 4 
ther; to prevent this she a. 
Now, Oount. Monte-Leone,” said La F 
rising up, ‘is it for me. to name 
that woman? Do you know me?” 

‘“'Wreteh !” said the Count, “are you not 
afraid thatI will kill you ?” 

“ Why?” said she, ‘‘amI not dying?” 

“ Well,” said he, “you shall carry to the 
tomb one crime in addition to the offences 
you have revealed to me. With honor you 
destroyed my life.” Taking a pistol from 
his bosom he placed it to his brow, and was 
about to fire—— 

At the last words of the Count a door was 
thrown open, and an arm seized Monte-Le- 
one’s hand. He looked aronnd and saw the 
Duke d’Harcourt. 

“Count,” said he, “one person alone can 
restore you the honor of which you have 
been so rndely deprived. That person is the 
Duke D’Harcourt.” ; 

“The voice of the man, of the father,” 
said he, and his eyes became suffused with 
tears, “ who charged you publicly with hav- 
ing denounced his son, and surrendered him 
to the executioners, with having killed him. 
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“ Ah! God himself sends you hither,” said 
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,owith an indescribable 

yes ; you have heard all, and will 
ed. Monsieur,” girs 
1 “have ‘you not 


with great 
all? You 
’ I have been treated by those 
; You will say so. Tell me that 
he I cast .myself at your feet to im- 

oe 


in? 

* “Count,” said the Duke, lifting 

Leone and embracing him, “I am 
man; for londer than any ove I have dane 
an anathema on the innocent. I have ap- 
pealed to man and God for ax, pork 
“Yes,” said the Count, “ touched by 
the immensity of my sufferings God has led 


‘hither. 
wer Yes, God,” said the Duke, “and she ;” 
painting to La Felina, whose eyes brightened 
ip with animation, strangely contrasted wii 
the morbid palor of her face. 

“She?” said the Count. 

“Yes,” said the Duke. “Stricken down 
by repentance, she besought me yesterday to 
dese Wither to hear ~er4 sapere a ay 

Beareely had the Duke pronoun ese 
words, than a cry of hatred, savage as that 
ofthe jackal, was heard in the next room. 
io “Bave me, save me,” said the Duchess, 

Monte-Leone to her, and sheltering 

elf behind his body, “ He will murder 
me,” 

«4 He?” said the Duke and Count together. 

»* Whom do you refer to?” said Monte-Le- 


Monte- 


one. 
("To Stenio Salvatori, the accomplice in 
this tissue of crime.” 
| The: two noblemen rushed towards the 
room where the cry had been heard. A 
door leading to. the stairway was open, and 
there was no one visible. When they re- 
turned, the invalid giving way to so severe a 
pee and —— mes ying. mee ws, re 
strength to re @ request she 
urged on Stenio oder before. “A priest, 
for heaven’s sake, a priest, that I may repeat 
to God what I have said to man.” 
The door opened and an ecclesiastic ap- 


“ Quick, father, quick,” said the Duchess. 
“Tell me that God, like man, will forgive 
me.” , ’ 

The priest stood for a few minutes in the 
middle of the room, apparently overpowered 

emotion. He said, ‘One person must for- 

ive you, Madame, and that person is the in- 
dividual whose life you have made miserable, 
whom you have made use of to strike this 
imnocent man ;” and he pointed to the Count. 
“I, a8 well as the Duke, was in the adjoin- 
ing room, and have heard all. That ion I 
give you.” 

_The Duchess said, “Then Rovero, too, for- 

ves ne;” before she had finished his name, 

onte-Leone clasped Taddeo in his arms. 
* Two days after, a foneral portage pro- 
eceded to a place of eternal rest. Three 
met followed a body to the grave. They 





and the Abbe Rovero. Tore nd tend 


having been both betrayed, as he. 
Taddeo sought for consolation in’ 
The pth Ey ine did not betray 


‘who love fugitive and an outlaw, 
he had t refuge in a semi and sub- 
sequently had become a priest. had 
assigned him to a church near La Felina’s 
house, and he had been pointed out by the 
Duchess’s confidential servant, as a priest 
worthy her mistrese’s confidence. Heaven 
had accomplished the rest. « 

All Paris, at that time, was filled with a 
strange report, and with amazement learned 
the truth in relation to Monte-Leone. A 
letter from the Duke d’Hareourt in 
the journals of the day and this 


S11 
were 


th | terrible.drama. The Duke-told Paris and all 


Europe, what he had overheard in the Duch- 
ess’s boudoir. 

It said, if any voice should do justiee to 
this injured man, it is that of a father who 
wrongfully accused him of being the death of 
& son. @ moral reaction in favor of the 
Count was ‘as sudden as the censure the 
world had heaped on him had been. The 
person who, next to Monte-Leone; enjoyed 
this complete tion, was the adora- 
ble woman who had never doubted the ho- 
nor of the man she loved. ; 

The King sent for the Duke d’Harcourt ; 
he understood and participated in the grief 
of an unfortunate father, for he, also, had 
lost the heir of his throne. ‘When the 
old noble left the King he bore with him 
the pardon of Reni’s young friend, the 

nerous Von Apsberg. e Duke went to 
the conciergerie, and on the’ Doctor, in his 
gratitude, asking after Marie, the former 
said, “She is a patient who will give you a 

deal of trouble, both her health and 

er heart being seriously affected. You will 

have two grave diseases to attend to, and the 
husband must assist the physician. 


EPILOGUE. 
A month after these events—on the first 
of May, that festival of sunlight, flowers, and 
universal rejoicings—two couples, followed 
by many friends and brilliant attendants, 
went from the srfall house on the banks of 
the Seine, to the village church of Neuilly. 
The Prince de Maulear, made young by hap- 
had Marie d'Harcourt on his arm. 
e Duke escorted the ch we and the 
Count and Von Apsberg followed them. 
Ths priest stood at the foot of the altar. 
This priest; who made four persons happy, 
but who looked to heaven alone for his own 
was Taddeo Rovero. 
three fiery Carbonari gradually felt 
their revolutionary ardor grow dull. The 
reason is, these three men were now attach- 
ed to the society they had sought to destroy, 
by strong ties. Two were bound to it by 
family bonds, and the other by religion. 
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love. Like D, 
the feet of her Savior, and lived to 
vanced greatly to the edification of 
faithful as dispenser of holy water at the 
church of Saint Taomas Aquinas. 

END OF THE SPY IN SOCIETY. 
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From Bentley's Miscellany. 


A GHOST STORY OF NORMANDY. 


‘BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HAMON AND CATAR; OR, THE TWO RACKS,” 


I. 
N a fine summer evening, in 1846, I left 
which was in the neighvorhood 
, Normandy, to take a stroll. It 
All the morning and all the after- 


My wife being asleep, I borrowed her par- 
asol, for English life in France is very free 
and easy, I was rather careful of my com- 
plexion, I lit a cigar, and parting soon left 
the church of St. Catharine behind. My 
business in the town was to post a letter, 
which I got. safely done, and then passing 
down the fish-market, I found myself, ere 
long, at the foot of the Cote de Grace—a steep 
hill which rises abruptly from the town, and 
is scaleable at one part by a sandy zigzag. 

My cigar was a bad one altogether—a bad 
one to look at and a bad one to blow. Of 
government manufacture, it cost five sous, 
and was not worth one. Its skin was as 
thick as an ass’s hide, and no persuasion would 
make #¢ draw. Like a false friend, it became 
quite hollow when I put the fire of trial to it; 
and only waxed hot and oily as it burnt on. 
It was a French regalia, and had nothing of 
French royalty about it but bad smoke. The 
tobacco had, I think, lost savor, as salt used 
to do, in passing through the monopolizing 
hands of the Citoyen Roi. In a word, my 
gorge rose at it. 

I stood awhile at the foot of the zigzag, 
endeavoring to coax it into usefulness, for I 
was a family man, and had given many hos- 
tages to fortune, and dared not to be extrava- 

t. I tried to doctor it by incisions, and 
y giving it draughts; but all was in vain. 
At last it began to unwind, and some loose 





xd me to try one of his. 
e was Le Brun. We had met oc- 
the pier, where in the quiet 

I used to take refuge from the u 

Sse gat hrd h and for awhile 
ved myself a lay bachelor loung- 
ing through France without a charming wife 
and eight children. He and I had succeeded 
well in chit-chat. The Browns, he was fond 
of saying, were a numerous race in England, 
but if he ever settled there he would be dis- 
from them as Taz Brown. He 
was vain of this play on his name, and J al- 
ways laughed when he produced it. I had 
no hesitation, therefore, when he offered me 
a cigar: besides, I knew that he always 


smoked saint to Oubas. 
We forafewmoments. At length 


I saw him glance at my wife’s parasol, which 
was shielding me from the sun. He said 
nothing, but I felt my cheek burn with a 
sudden sort of shame, and immediately shut 
it up. 
‘Madame will return,” he said, “ and Mon- 
sieur attends her.” 

This was not the fact. Monsieur had to 
return, and Madame attended him. But the 
observation was put in the narrative form, 
and if my friend gave me information which 
I knew to be false, I was not bound to say 
so. I only bowed, therefore; and he added 
that he was fo to join his party, and bow- 
ed too; and so we separated. 

He had scarcely left me, when I thought 
that if I had avowed my solitary state he 
might have asked me to join his party, which 
was evidently a merry one; and I internally 
execrated the parasol, which had been the 
means of preventing this. If by any acci- 
dent I should meet him again, I resolved that 
he should not see me with i, and without 
the lady; so I deposited it at a little lace-ma- 
ker’s, and soon after began to ascend the 
Odte de Grace, not without hopes of meeting 
the party as they returned, perhaps from 
Val-a-Reine. 

Between each wind of the zigzag path was 
a flight of wooden steps, by which the ad- 
venturous might ascend directly from the 
bottom of the hill. At the head of some of 
these flights of steps were rustic seats; they 
were generally on the outer edge of the path, 
but a few were placed far back, so that the 
hill immediately below was unseen. 

I always climbed the Céte by the steps, as 
Iused ever and anon to lie down on the 
green ry which nature has spread over 
each of the short ascents. On the present 
occasion I had not mounted far before a 
pleasant piece of this turf-flooring near the 
top of one of the little hills seduced mo from 
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toils. "s “ Revolt 
a” from my pocket, 
ni of ing half a do- 
sin “ll aceop 


po wind among the little trees; a bee buz- 
zed past me now and then, and insects hum- 

but further off down the hill, and these 
voices sounded harsh and dissonant in the 


“Tt is time to end this,” said a stern, disa- 

voice; “and I will not wait any 
, M. Raymond.” 

“Bat. M. Gray,” answered another and 
more pleasant voice, “ you will think of m 
situation—my ily. I have done all 

“T have thought too much of your fami- 
ly,” replied Gray ; “ but I must also think of 
mn Esther—your daughter—she does 
not with me, for example, as you said 


oe Monsieur!” exclaimed the other. 
_ “This Le Brun—she is all ears and eyes for 
him. She——” 

“M. Gray!” said Raymond. His voice had 
deen deprecating before—it was firm now. 
“You are so to me; how can you expect 
tindness from her ?” 

“Why, sir, you promised to use your in- 

with her——” 

“Promised, M. Gray!” Raymond burst in. 
“You did not think I should sell my daugh- 
ter for « debt of the table? Ido not think, 
monsieur, you —— me tosell my Esther, 
for example.” And there was an emphasis 
on these last words which only a Frenchman 
coald give. 

*T did not say you promised that, replied 
the other ; ‘‘ but I am seeking for the money 

owe me. I love your daughter; you 

it; she does not smile, and I must 

wait. But my creditors will not wait. I 

owe money, and come to you for what you 
owe me.” 

The voice that said this was cold and stern. 
Suddenly, as I listened to it, it seemed fa- 
mniliar to me; but where I had heard it I 
could not remember. Raymond replied: 

“ And su I had not played with you 
and lost? What would you have done?” 

“ Bat my friends in England are so dilato- 
ry,” was the evasive answer. Still—if Made- 

H ¥ 


“Sacré!” cried Raymond, starting to his 
feet, and stamping on the path. Gray seem- 
ed to rise too. ‘You press me too far. 
What do I know of you, monsieur? You 
live here some few months—you play high— 
you—you-——” 

“Ah well, monsieur,” said Gray, icily, as 


City daughter, too,” cried Raymond; 


ed my ci-| He 





“you use my debt to you as a means——.” 

A again in oo 

me, monsieur, Gray, stern- 
ly, “this is only a debt of honor;” and he 
laid a ry on the word which drove it 
home, n England we cannot enforce a 
debt of honor.” 

ay do you do there when it is not 

“ First post the guilty man, and then shoot 
him,” was the answer. 

I felt inclined to start from my conceal- 
ment and say that this was false. I recol- 
lected, however, just in time, that it was 
true 


“But this is folly,” pursued Gray, “and 
we should not quarrel. I am not going to 
shoot Esther’s father, for example.” 

The effect of this cordial and peaceful de- 
claration was instantaneous. Glad apparent- 
ly to drop his creditor in his at any 
price, Raymond answered kindly, and even 

to give Gray a small sum on ac- 
count of his debt, which he accepted. They 
then began to ascend the zigzag, and ere 
long their voices died away in the distance, 

I had remained lying-to where I was all 
this while, and felt glad when they left the 
neighborhood. Inever overheard a conver- 
sation with pleasure since I read how the 
Rev. Dr. Follett declared that his bam- 
boo, and not his cloth, should protect him 
from Mr. Eavesdrop. Once, indeed, I had 
thought of retiring, but put it off so long 
that I thought I might just as well stay out 
the interview. 

Iknew Mr. Raymond by name. He wasa 
banker, and reputed rich. He was also 
thought religious—for a Frenchman, even pi- 
ous. He himself at all the twopen- 
ny representations of the Divine agony. He 
never galloped past a crucifix, or calvaire, or 
it pyar And yet he — — him- 
self a gambler, and apparently on the way 
to sell his daughter’s hand to a man he did 
not know, for a gambling debt. The discov- 
ery made me feel sick. And yet I thought 
how many of my own parisioners, who wave 
their heads at the sacred name in the creed, 
and appear to men to worship, are as false 
as this man; packing away their religion 
like their best ill next Sunday, when it 
seems as good to the next pew as ever. 

But I felt more than an abstract discom- 
fort at my discoveries. Le Brun’s name had 
been mixed = with Esther Raymond’s by 
this Gray. Now his Cuba cigar had bound 
me indissolubly to The Brown, and as lo: 
as he asked a but what cost nothin "ft 
was his faithful well-wisher and friend, This 
was the —- to show at poe and 
accordingly I sprang from my couch, put 
Sheiley into my pocket, and resumed my as- 
riee ined, th d, after } 

gain e top, an r ap 
across the water to eur, which show 
well in the soft light of the westering sun, 
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will try one of mine,” 
ithout giving, 


one of the great clown 
.a.slight shudder, and I saw him 
@ mouthful of its rank 


em | 


my heart to 
Bject with 

which I'had no earthly business. 
“You eenplewonw hy Gray ?” I asked. 


e Ly 

“Yes,” he said; “that is him talking to 
mademoiselle., Shall I-introduce you?” 

+ Not-at: t—no, I thank you,” I an- 
swered, He looked up at me. 

“Do. you know him?” he asked. My eye 
had been bent. on him for the last few se- 


conds. 
“T think I do,” I'said; “‘T am not sure.” 
“He came here 


po a ‘ 
did he leave England, then?” I in- 


Rare 
i ts unpai su tf 
nado. 

“ Tf. you do know him, or 
him,” he exclaimed, “ pra 
i anxious about him.” 

“T know'you must be, and so ought made- 
moiselle tobe,” I said. He blushed like a 
girl and was, to speak, but I continued: 
“Tf he is the man I think, never play at cards 
with bim, M. le Brun; and, between us, 
separate his hat from those pink ribbons 
further than they are now,” 

i iosity, his anxiety, was thoroughly 
aroused ; but, as he began to speak, a lady’s 
voice called him. It was Esther's. . 

“ Will join us?” he said.’ In another 
moment I was being introduced to the party. 

I was at first surprised to find Gray and his 


“ Why 
nired, 


ym about 
tell me; I am 





ay ly 


ay 


ypocrisy myself, I 
red that I often smiled a boy eal 
en | ‘teeth with rage—that is, if they 
false ones. 

had been summoned to rejoin the 
becanse a curious topic had been start- 
was proprietor of an estate 
veur, the house of which was re- 
to be haunted, and Esther had dared 

y to Ee a night there. . 
_“ But I don’t believe in ghosts,” he recom- 
menced, after the introduction. “It would 

be to waste a night.” 


ivie 


Be. 
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t} Oh, there és. goblin though,” replied the 


1—* a 


somewhat fiereely ' at be friend—* if he'll 
spend a night there, I will. Pm engaged to- 
night, and to-morrow night, so that he can go 
first. But I can’t believe in your ghost, 
mademoiselle.” 

“ Not if I acknowl 
myself?” she asked. ere was a general 
movement among the listeners. ‘“ Well, I 
will accept for M.le Brun; he shall go to- 
night or to-morrow, and you the night after 
—eh, M, Frederic?” 

Le Brun murmnred something about obe- 
dience to her wishes; what, I did not hear. 
He. evidently, however, did not like the 
scheme, and Gray saw it; but, in the general 
interest for Esther’s tale, no one else did. 

I do not give’ it here, for divers reasons. 
When she had done, it was found to be time 
te return. I would have left the party, but 
Raymond: having seperated Le Brun from 
Esther,he joined himself to me, and I was 
unable to do so. — 

“* What will Grace say?” thought I. “I 
hope she won't wait’ tea for me.” I should 
have been somewhat crusty if, on an ordinary 
oceasion, I had returned from. a stroll and 
found that she and the rest had not waited. 
Le Bron asked me—as M. Raymond hed 
already done—to stay all the evening with 
the party. That, however, I felt to be im- 
possible, and said so. 

“Well, for the present, then,” he said. 
“What can you tell me of M. Gray?” he 
added. 

“ T expect my brother here to-morrow,” I 
said, ‘when I will compare notes with him. 
Till then Ishould be cautious, as I may injure 
an innocent man. But do you be cautious 
too. How about this challenge? Shall you 
sleep in the haunted house? It is romantic 
nonsense—this of a spirit, you know. Made- 


to have seen him 
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replied. od. “Will you accompany 
monsieur? I feel I ask much—but will 
you 


© “Mach, my very dear sir!” I exclaimed, in 

fullness 4 pec heart—“ not at an ise 

I shall be y to be of any use to 

and will sit and smoke those of 

and let the ghosts go to old ——.” I 
suddenly. 

nd what,” thought I, “ will Grace say 

' A sort of dampness rushed out 

skin ; I had forgotten her. My sen- 

remained unfinished, and I looked ea- 

about me, as if to question the adjoin- 

‘shrubs as to what on earth I was to do. 

y dear Grace was the light of my eyes, and 

the joy of my heart, I’m sure ; the best wife, 

the most amiable of the sex, but yet she had 

akind of will of her own, which was apt to 

get grafted, as it were, upon mine. She never 

itively in any thing, but some- 


at my wife led me. “A 
upon his Cubas and him too,” I thought. 
what was to be done? 
| “If you cannot sleep there to-night,” he 
urea my uneasiness, “T will claim 
3 r 


Grace! I exclaimed ; my wife before me 
in the word. 

* Yes; she said to-night or to-morrow.” 

. “Oh, to-night impossible!” I cried. “TI 
havea very—an engagement to-night. I can 
not possibly make it to-night. a5 

grasping at an idea like a drowner 
at a rope, or any thing saving, ““mademoi- 
sélle may not give leave to share your dan- 
ger with any one.” 

“T asked her,” he said—I had noticed them 
spo em rs—“ and she will——” 

* !” I muttered; but instantly con- 
tinued, with a smile, “if it is to be so I will 
be at your service to-morrow. Meanwhile, 
= me slip away now—that engagement, you 

ow. 


We were at the foot of the Odte de Grace 





gate, I came toa 
Unha Tam 
ah wonkorial 


, and children oe 
ager be stood | 


net to welcome me. Oh, ho 
{en Oe ee rew; I 

ve brazened out the matter then. But 
smiled so sweetly at me! 

“Well,” she exclaimed, heartily, putting her 
hands in mine, “‘ you have hada splendidafter- 
noon for your walk! Have yon enjoyed it?” 

“ Oh, yes,” I said, “ except for one thing.” 

“ What's that?” she asked; “ no accident I 


anxiously and tenderly up into my face that I 
was forced to stoop and——. But this is 
weakness. ‘ What was it? I sew you took 
out that divine Shelley.” 

“Yes,” I answered, jumping at any sub- 
ject —— to the one at my heart, “he is 
divine. never deny it again; the very 
god of sleep.” 

“For shame!” she cried; “and I saw you 
took something else, too. But where is it?— 
the — mean?” I had forgotten it! I 
think I must have started and changed color, 
for she immediately proceeded: “ Never mind, 
it’s too late to go into the fields for it now. 
It will be quite yed, though, by the dew 
to-n ere’s always so much in this 
weather. But, never mind—and yet how 
could you it?” 

“Oh, it’s right,” I replied, somewhat 

ttishly; “we'll get it in the morning. I 
loft it in a shop at the foot of the Odte de 
Grace.” 

of itor what was the drawback to 
your walk” 

“Oh! never mind it. just now,” I exclaim- 
ed. “Dear Grace, do let me have some tea; 
I'll tell you by-and-by.” And I bustled among 
the children towards the house, she following 
in some surorise. 

As soon as tea was over I di 
children into the and 








which 
the 


produced 
tales or 


vane 
Shahar Gils sein Genes by 
telling I cannot of course 


-by evening came, and it was time |i 


. And now the skeptical 
who doubt every thing would say 
uence of our 


Raseaced by a few bottles of vin 
a ire and a mere thought of cognac af- 
ter all. 

It was about nine o’clock when we arrived 
within sight of St. Sauveur. It was a lovely 
night. yond the little village in the dis- 
tance loomed the hills, rising from the Eure, 
over which the moon was shining brillianily. 
Presently my companion turned sharply off 
from the main road, and we began to ascend 
a narrow stony lane, so thickly fringed wi 
bushes that the light was excluded; but ere 
long we came upon a cross-path nearly as 
narrow, but lighted by the rays of the bright 
moon; this we followed, till, in a few min- 
utes, we arrived before a gate, which we 
pushed open, and advanced into a field. 


lenly became reflective. 
life, reverend sir,” I ejaculated, 
“has Fast been like this evening’s walk. 
Your school and college life were all bright 
and silvery as the highway flooded by the 
ous and so forth. Then came 
the stony lane of curateship, and then you 
on a cross-lane, stony still, but lighted 
y the smiles of Grace, and the prospect of 
areversion, which your father got you cheap, 
because the occupant was young. And 
then this youthful rector joined the Church 
of Rome, ing the gate open for you; and 
60 you nto your twelve hundred a 
year, of which you only need to sacrifice 
seventy for a hack to do the work. So that 
after a sprees pleasant — you can enjoy 
rself in foreign parts, and—— 
me Halloa!” cried & voice behind. 
I started. In a moment I remembered 
that I was upon haunted ground, and mo- 


“ Your 





at the rear by a road 

to St. Sauveur, after winding 

country some two or three miles 

» 98 French roads are 

to do: but the main entrance was from 
fields, as we had come. It was a shabby 
place, and looked in the staring moonlight 


dows were mostly broken, and the portico, 
like its Greek model, was in ruins. Rude 
evergreens w downward from the rails 
which had fred them, when young, in the 
way they were to go, and were sprawling 
about the nominal garden, which was like- 
wise overrun by weeds and plots of grass, 
and fallen shrubs and flowers. The moon 
never looked on a poorer spot, and yet there 
was an air about the tattered old honse 
which seemed to indicate that it had been 
good-looking once; as we may see, despite 
the plaster-work among the wrinkles of 
some of our dowagers, that they were not 
altogether hideous, as they now are, in the 
days of the “ Greatest Gentleman” in Eu- 


We entered. It was too late and too dark 
in-doors to survey the mansion; so, as Le 
Brun had been directed to the habitable 
room, we struck a light, and ascended direct- 
ly to it. It was handsomely farnished, and 
a basket containing that refreshment which 
we had looked forward to stood on the table. 
The windows were whole ; still I thonght it 
well to close the shutters, as I hate Midsum- 
mer nights’ dranghts as much as I love the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” This done, 
I sank on a sofa; Le Brun drew some wine; 
pewc! fell to at an early supper, and fared 
well, 

When we had finished we lighted cigars, 
and our conversation grew frivolous. Le 
Brun was in the midst of a description of 
Esther, when I heard a groan, and said so. 
He pooh-poohed me, and, half annoyed at 
the interruption, proceeded. He had not got 
on very far before the groan was repeated. 
I started up. 

“ Pooh !—wind !” said my companion, re- 
taining his seat and emitting his smoke. 

“If so, it must be wind on the stomach, or 
wind in the lungs,” I said. “ Hark!” 

I heard a faint noise. We both listened 


intently for some minutes, I standing. It 


was not repeated, however; so, growing 
tired, I said that I must have been mistaken, 
and sat down. Le Brun agreed with me, 
and resumed his description. I followed 
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che was reminded by it of an- 
and so we continued, till our repeat- 
t - much speaking, and the 


sound whic 

Thad got to know v 
the smaller hours. 
door, but my = 
it was not till Brun’s boot was projected 
against my shin that I became sufficiently 
awake to see if my idea was correct or no, 


was. 

Not only was the door open but a person 
was evidently standing on the threshold. In 
the sickly light his face was not visible; 
nothing, in fact, but an outline of him. i 
rose, and with as much steadiness of voice 
a8 I could command, requested the visitor to 
come in. He made a deep bow, set his hat 
modestly upon the floor, came across the 
room, and stood as if awaiting further or- 


I had, however, none to give him. I had 
not sufficient impudence to bid him sit down 
and help himself to wine, or what he liked ; 
bat I kicked Le Brun, in payment for his 
attack on me, and motioned to him to do 
the honors. He met the advance of my foot, 
however, in an unexpected way. 

* Diable!” he cried, “* Est-ce quae——” 

He stopped as if a gag had been thrust be- 
tween his jaws; for our visitor, doubtless 
applyi e@ epithet to himself, suddenly 
turned his back on us, walked to the door, 
paved up his hat, and, though I cried after 

im, as the Master of Ravenswood cried 
after his dead Lucia’s ghost, to stup, paid no 
more heed than that virgin does to Mario, 
but retired quickly, his boots screaming as 
he trod upon them like veritable souls in 
pain. We made. no motion to follow, but 
remained as if glued to our places, looking 
on each other from our semi-sleepy eyes in a 
somewhat foolish manner. 

“He'll come back,” said Le Brun. 
“Hush 1” 

The boots had stopped at the bottom of 
the stairs; we heard no sound, 

“If he does, don’t name Sathanas, for 
Heaven’s sake,” I said, ‘“ He doesn’t like it. 
It may recall unpleasant things—seem per- 
sonal, in fact——” 

“Hush!” he exclaimed. 

We listened. The screaming boois were 
remounting the stairs. The visitor had got 
over the personality, and was coming back. 
What should be done? I am no coward; 
Tye said so before; but I seriously thought 
of running to, shutting, fastening, and set- 
ting chairs against the door. But I did not 


late | i 


were dim with sleep, and | B 





“Resonances 
rather, dragging out of it—was 
_ What if should go on 
t? But the steps were. ere 


fastly towards us; beckoned slowly; then, 
ail ee a By mg in 
w as he 
tn cand back onthe sol rm 
trust he’s e for good now,” I said. 
“ He beckoned. We must follow,” said Le 


run. 
“Follow! Pooh, pooh!” I exclaimed. 
“ Let us sit still and be ” 

“ NotI,” was his brave response. “ Behe 
man, or be he ——” 

“Hush!” I cried. “He may hear. He 
doesn’t like the word——” 

“Ido not understand the impulse,” said 
Le Brun; “but we must follow.” 

“Ido not jeel the impulse,” I rejoined. 
“ Still, if you do, and obey it, I will not de- 
sert you.” 

**Oome,” he answered. And with quick 
steps we chased the vocal boots down the 
corridor, and ere long saw the wesrer of them,, 
having descended stairs, cross the hall, 
and wait at the door of the house. 

The moon was still shining brightly, and its 
rays came through the broken windows on 
the ground-floor, and fell on the figure of the 
mysterious one. He was of middle height, 
and of broad and muscular build. He see 
more like an English farmer than a French 
ghost. His garments were seedy, and his 
hat was old; but his boots were like the 
boots of Thaddeus of Warsaw, the son of Miss 
Porter, who was so mortally offended when 
asked the name of the maker of his Bluchers,, 
and they gleamed like boots of polished steel. 
All, however, did not seem right about the 
stranger. His head appeared awry, and his 
arms out of their places. But perhaps these 
blemishes were attributable to the moonlight, 
and not to the man; for he showed that he 
could turn his head and look at. us, and use 
his arms to openthe door. We followed him 
out into the air. 

He led us through the field we had already 
traversed, but in a rather different direction. 
The night was chilly, and the long grass damp, 
and I began to grow weary of the adventure, 
Suddenly, however, our conductor stopped 
before what a to be a ruined cow- 
shed. He looked at it earnestly for a few 
moments, then at us, who kept.a respectful 
distance ; then, making an abrupt motion of 
his arm towards it, too rapid for us to under- 
stand,.he seemed to me to arias ite the air. 
Whether he did so or not, I cannot-declare; 
but I know that when I rubbed 


my eyes, and 
looked round about for him, he was nowhere 


to be seen. We examined the but he 


had left no traces. Boots, and and all 
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‘had gone-with him. - He had 
orig cn reaten se iret 


I to have no share in Le 
Brun’s narrative, but left him to heighten it 
for himself: “I parted with him at my hous 

I found Gracé looking out for me ; 
eee ta to? aves in the A spe of the 

‘respects to her. ° 

hp ha ir however, when ‘he came, 
d-mé for five minutes’ conversation, 
and we went,together into the field belonging 
to my house, which sloped down to the Seine. 
His counténante' was doth joyous and anxious, 
and I'saw that‘he had something heavier on 


ic. 
poken to'you of M. Gray,” he said, 
; lemoiselle Raymond. ‘I have 
learnt this ‘morning that Gray has her 
father in his powér.” — 
“ You learnt that from her ?” I asked. 


cions correct. | I ther 
I yond soi tae on‘ the ieaas, and‘he arn 

bly told me. alten accepted a bi 
hee amount of the debt. to Gray. 

» “ That is cc Tsaid. “But before we 
say more, ‘mousieur, are a engaged to 
Mademoiselle Esther ?” ’ a . 

He replied in the affirmative. 

* “Oan you live—excuse the question—with 
her without dowry?” ° ; 
“He replied in the affirmative again. - 

‘“ Then,” I‘said,““ though it may sound 
oddly from one of my cloth, you must either 
elope with her——” 

* “Bout then M. Raymond?—But his family?” 

* “He must suffer for his folly; not you. 
And you are only going to marry one daugh- 
ter, not all of them.’ The other alternative 
is—you must pay Raymond’s acceptance, as 
he cannot.” 

“Tt would be ruin. I cannot, either,” he 
replied. 

“Then you must lose Esther.” 

“T will not. No. And yet if I was to 
shoot Gray——” 

“ Shoot?” I interrupted, with the virtuous 
horror of a man who has never been tempted 
to fight.a duel—* and would you then outrage 
the laws divine and human? 


)} our 





~0% No flitewouldn’t do to’ shoot him,” he 

suéd. Bat oh, monsiewr; can you not 

to help me—to help ns?” 

me suddenly came into my head. 

“Gr pledged. to. to-night in the 
eer PA mm cote not ?” TF saat. 

He answered that it was so. . 

« © Pbeliéve the man to bean arrant coward,” 


y | I went on: ““To be sure, he shot a dear friend 


of mine in a duel, and behaved, as the world 
says, liké'a brave man before his witnesses, 
But he’s ‘@ coward for all that, and we'll test 
it. ‘I'don’t believe in our friend the Goblin 
Farnier; I don’t believe we saw any body, 
or auy spirit last night at all. Well, never 


mind 3 don’t se me. I think 

were made the fools of other senses, 

and that there’s no such thing. Gray has to 

+ so the night there—we'll go again to-night, 

is} if my wife will let me, and perhaps 

get my brother to helpus—eh? Suppose we 
give hin a lesson.” And I laughed. 

He lauglied too; and after a few more ob- 
servations, he accompanied me into my draw- 
ing-room. Grace and James, with his wife 
Emma, were sitting talking there. 

T have said that Iam a rector. Dn- 
ring my curatehood, however, I had learned 
to preach sufticiently well for the parish where 
I worked: To be sure my congregation was 

or wakeful, except in winter, 


neither 1 
when the church was like a Wenham ice de- 


pot swt sag oo could not sleep. But I was 
ef, no faults were ever found in my 
time with’ brevity. My experience in ex- 


net 00 and- appeal now stood me in good 
stead. ~~ 
I introduced Le Brun, and then plunged 


info matters. I gave a brief account of Es- 
ther and her father. I eulogized Le Brun. 
After that’ I spoke of Gray, and reminded 
James of the life and times—the death, too, 
of John Finnis, whom he saved from being 
plucked alive in St. James’s, only that he 
might be shot in Hampstead. These dispatch- 
ed, I gem my plans, which were listened 
to with great interest; the only alteration 
Pp was that James should go to find 
the authorities (if there were any, which he 

, and give notice of Gray’s character 
to them ; after which he was to return to my 
house, arid: stay there till Le Bran and I came 
back from our nocturnal expedition, as Grace 
and Emma fearéd to be alone. Poor 
Emma, indeed, declared that this was the 
most'romantic thing she liad ever heard of, 
except one which happened in the village 
where she was born; bat as neither James 
or I liked to hear her speak of her origin, we 
cut her narrative short. 

The cresset moon was up. in heaven—at 
least Emma said it was—whien we started. 
It seemed to me nearly full; but she was po- 
etical. I told her that if it’ was a cresset, it 
was tilting up, and ought, therefore, to be 
pouring out oil, and not light, on the earth. 

e started, I repeat, and a short time after, 
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| | snatching — other pistol he level 


“No—forgive me. I will not take a sou.” 
“ His aceeptance—where is it Give it me.” 
He shuddered. ; 


“I will give it to you,” he said. 
L released him, and followed to the 
lighted chamber. The other apparition 
after him,‘too, and at the door I gave it 
the precedence. « It was well I did so. The 
sudden light seemed to make Gray bold, for 
it at 
the Simon Pure, and: before I could utter a 
word, fired. The shot must have passed clean 


he | through the breast of the Mysterious Stran. 


passed with some friend within, which 
over, he ed, though with some 


(for I was the ecclesiastic) creaked 
like mad boots. Onward I went, 


ger—he only bowed. 

Gray was now in mortal fear. 

“Give up that bill,” I said in solemn, 
dal tones. He drew it frantically from his 
pocket, and, leaping up, gave it to the myste- 


rious one. 
“Go to th—-—” he began, with a sort of 
ferocious recklessness. The next moment he 


was sprawling on the floor, The Goblin 


y | reached out his hand; and struck Gray, as it 


» Gray was pacing up and down, in evident 
fear. A’ quantity of half-burnt cigars, some 
bottles of wine, glasses, the lamp, and, above 
all, two pistols were on the table. Ae I open- 
@ the door, and the'light fell on me, I feared 
that I should be discovered. But the gam. 
let was afraid—and fear has no eyes. - 
vanced into the room, and solemnly waved 
to him to follow. He:must have caught up a 
pistol ere he did so. I led the way. 

It was my determination to lead him a long 
chase, and leave him in a ditch if possible, Le 
Brun being near at hand to cudgel him. He 
had :readily understood my pantomime (I 
studied under Jones the player when in train- 
ing for orders), for I found he followed me, 
thongh at a distance. 

+ But all my plans were disconcerted. As I 
reached the stair-head I heard a noise, and 
stopped; so did Gray. It was as of some 
one forcing the house door. Directly after- 
wards I heard the loud cries of the real gob- 
lin’s boots, and the sound of Le Bran in swift 


it. 
“Take care, monsieur,” he cried up the 
stairs to me. : 

_“ By heaven they are robbers—murderers |! 
Help! help!” roared Gray from behind ; and 
as the real apparition came gliding up, he 
fired his pistol at it. The unexpected sound 
of the weapon, so close to my ear, too, stun- 
ned me for a moment; but I recovered my- 
self reef and flung myself on him, in fear 
lest he had his second pistol, too, and might 
fire at me. The real goblin continued to ad- 
vance, and I felt Gray tremble with terror in 
my arms as it survived the shot. 

An unwonted boldness came over me, I 
felt myself committed to be brave. 

“Villain!” I muttered in his ear, “you 
er swindle my descendant out of all he 





seemed, lightly with it. I would have raised 
him. “I motioned todo so; but my original 
touched me on the shoulder, handed me the 
bill, and motioned to meto follow. I didnot 
like his notes of hand—his signature by mark 
on Gray’s face—I therefore at once obeyed. 
Le Bran had vanished. 

The led°me by the old route till 
we were again close to the tottefing cow- 
house. Here he paused, as on the last occa- 
sion, and was, perhaps, preparing to disap- 


again. 
Pet One ers sir,” — ~ - 
enough to explain yourself more plainly than 
sae last night. However ariets [- 
admire your acting, and it has beaveowp 
U Esprit about it, family arrangements will 
prevent me from again me oH 

He nodded as though he gute underatood 
me, advanced to the side of the shed; stop- 

under a sort of window, and then, de< 
iberately sitting down on the grass, began 
to. pull off his boots. I at -him in 
amazement, and was about to address him 
again, when a little cloud sailed ‘across the 
moon, and for a moment shaded all the 
place. As it passed away, and I looked to 
our mysterious visitant and my mysterious 
Original, no remains of him were to be seen 
—except the boots, 

At this moment Le Brun joined me. I 
was the first (as before and as ever) to throw 
aside my natural fears, and I advanced to the 
spot. ere were two hi lished Bln- 
x nel side by side, as if they waited till the 
occupant of the cow-house was out of bed 
and shaved. I took one of them up. Some- 
thing inside chinked: I reversed it, and three 
ee fell upon the turf. 

wi French farmer- 


as wondering why 
ghost should choose a Bi to deliver Na- 
hands, when Le 


eons into an En m sg emt og 


fin nothing in 
padbtaels welt well to get Gray ont 
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authorities, 


sereams as I stalked into their pres- 
My tale wassoon told, and we retired 


Here the whole tale ends. As the events I 

i past, I almost 

have one 

living evidence—now I am glad to say not 
d Le Brun may fairly lay it to me 

that he has at this moment the most agreea- 
i for his wed- 


its the glimpses of the moon at St. Sauveur, 
for soon after —_ Pisa vm - 
return to my parish to put down the Popis 

fooleries which I found my hack had begun 
te introduce. If, however, he does, I only 
hope his pearance will be as useful as in 


the above little narrative, but the Brown, | hills 


the Gray—and the narrator have now done 
with him for ever. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
CREBILLON, THE FRENCH ASCHYLUS. 
er" the year 1670, there lived at Dijon 

a certain pang an original in his way, 
named Melchior Jolyot. His father was an 
innk ; but of a more ambitious nature 
than his sire, the son, so soon as he had suc- 
ceeded in collecting a little money, purchased 
for himself the office of head clerk in the 
Chambres des po op of Dijon, with the ti- 
tle of Greftier of the same. During the fol- 
lowing year, having long been desirous of a 
title of nobility, he acquired, at a very low 
price, a little abandoned and almost unknown 

ef, that of Crebillon, situated about a league 
and a half from the city. 

His son, Prosper Jolyot, the future poet, 
was at that time a young man of about two- 
and-twenty y: age, a student at law, 
and then on ve of being Sdmitted as 
advocate at thegirench bar. m the first 
years of his e in Paris, we find that he 

. 


the three | called himself. 


I} titles he had found. 





Solyot hon Orebillon, 
About sixty years later, a worthy philoso- 
pher of acertain Monsicur J. B. Mi- 
chault, tes as follows to the President de 
Ruffey :—“ Last Saturday (June 19th, 1762), 
our celebrated Crebillon was interred at St. 
Gervais. In his billets de mort they gave 
him the title of ecuyer ; but what appears 
to me more surprising, is the circumstance of 
his son adopting that of messire.” 

Orebillon had then ended by cradling him- 
self in a sort of imaginary nobility. In 1761, 
we find him writing to the President de 
Brosse: “I have ever taken so little thought 
respecting my own origin, that I have neg- 
lected certain very flattering elucidations on 
thispoint. M. de Ricard, méitre des comp- 
tes at Dijon, gave my father one day two 
Of these two titles, 
indifferent Latin, the first 
concerned one olyot, chamberlain of Raoul, 
Duke of Burgundy ; the second, a certain 
Jolyot, chamberlain of Philippe le Bon. Both 
of these titles are lost. Ican also remember 
ptm ee it said in my youth by some 
old inhabitants of Nuits, my father’s native 
place, that there formerly existed in those 
cantons @ certain very powerful and noble 
family, named Jolyot.” 

O vanity of vanities! would it be believed 
that, under the democratic reign of the En- 
cyclopeedia, a man like Orebillon, ennobled 
by his own talents and genius, could have 
thus h himself in the ion of a 
vain and deceitful chimera! For truth com- 
pels us to own that, from the fifteenth to the 
end of the seventeenth century, the Jolyots 
were never any thing more or less than hon- 
est innkeepers, who sold their wine una- 
dulterated, as it was procured from the 
black or golden grapes of the Burgundy 


written in ve 


Meanwhile Crebillon, finding that his titles 
of nobility were uncontested, pushed his aris- 
tocratic weakness so far as to affirm one day 
that his family bore on its shield en eagle, or, 
on a field, azure, holding in its beak lily, pro- 
r, leaved and sustained, argent. All went, 
owever, according to his wishes; his son al- 
lied himself by an unexpected marriage to 
one of the first families of England. ‘he old 
i pe could then pass into the other world 
with the consoling reflection that he left be- 
hind him here below a name not only honor- 
ed in the world of letters, but inscribed also 
in the golden muster-roll of the French no- 
bility. But unfortunately for poor Crebil- 
lon’s family tree, about a century after the 
creation of this mushroom nobility—which, 
like the majority of the nobilities of the eigh- 
teenth century, had its foundation in the 
sand—a certain officious antiquary, who hap- 
ned at the time to have nothing better to 
0, bethought himself one day of inquirin 
into the validity of his claim. He devo 
to this strange occupation several years of 
precious time, By dint of shaking the dust 








innkeepers. Shade of Orebillon, 

this impious archeologist, who thus, with 
ruthless hands, destroyed “ at one fell swoop” 
the brilliant scaffolding of your vanity! 

- Prosper Jolyot de Crebillon was at 
Dijon, on the 13th of February, 1674; like 
Corneille, Bossuet, and Voltaire, he studied 
at the Jesuits’ college of his native town. 
Itis well known that in all their seminaries, 
the Jesuits kept secret registers, wherein 
they inscribed, under the name of each pupil, 
certain notes in Latin upon his intellect an 
cheracter. It was the Abbé d’Olivet who, it 
is said, inscribed the note referring to Ore- 
billon :—“ Puer ingenioeus sed insignis nebu- 
lo.” But it must be said that the collegiate 
establishments of the holy brotherhood hous- 
ed certain pedagogues, who abused their 
tight of pronouncing judgment on the scho- 
lars. Orebillon, after all, was but a lively, 
frolicksome child, free and unreserved to ex- 
cess in manners and speech. 

His father, notary and later greffier 
chef of the “Chambre des Comptes” 
Dijon, being above all things desirous that 
his family should become distinguished in 
the magistracy, destined his son to the law, 
saying that the best heritage he could leave 
him was his own example. Orebillon resign- 
ed himself to his father’s wishes with a very 

, and repaired to Paris, there to 
is terms. In the capital, he divided 
his time between eo | and the pleasures 
and amusements natural to hisage. As soon 
as he was admitted as advocate, he entered 
the chambers of a procureur named Prieur, 
son of the Prieur celebrated by Scarron, an 
intimate friend of his father, who greeted 
him fraternally. One would have supposed 
that our future poet, who bore audacity on 
his countenance, and genius on his brow, 
would, like Achilles, have recognized his sex 
when they showed him arms; but far from 
this being the case, not only was it n 
to warn him that he was a poet, but even to 
him bodily, as it wero, and despite 
himself, into the arena. 

The writers and poets of France have ever 
railed in good set terms against procureurs, 
advocates, and all such common-place, every- 
day personages; and in general, we are bound 
to confess they have had right on their side. 
We must, however, render justice to one of 
them, the only one, perhaps, who ever show- 
ed a taste for poetry. The worthy man to 
whom, fortunately: for himself, Crebillon 
had been confided, remarked at an early 
stage of their acquaintanceship; the roman- 
tic disposition of his pupil. Of the same 
country as Piron and Rameau, Crebillon pos- 
seased, like them, the same frank gayety and 


en 
at 





nes, 

were, as might be expected, 
G boire, none of which, how- 
ever, have descended to posterity. The-wor- 
thy ur, amazed at the degree of pow- 
er shown even in these slight drinki 
earnestly advised him to become a poet by 
profession. 

Crebillon was then twenty-seven years of 
age ; he resisted, alleging that he did not be- 
lieve he possessed the true creative genius ; 
that every poet is in some sort a species of 
deity, holding chaos in one hand, and light 
and life in the other; and that, for his part, 
he but a bad pen, destined to de- 
fend bad causes in worse style. Bat the 

ur was not to be convinced ;. he had 
ered that a k of the creative fire 
already shone in the breast of Orebillon. 
“ Do not deny yourself becoming a poet,” he 
would frequently say to him; “it is written 
upon your brow ; your looks have told meso 
a thousand times. There is but one man in 
all France capable of taking up the mantle 
of Racine, and 1 that man is yourself.” 

Crebillon exclaimed against this opinion; 
but having been left alone for a few hours to 
transcribe a see Oa ne he recall- 
ed to mind the ic of the stage—the scene- 
ry, the speeches, the applause; a moment of 
inspiration seized him. When the procu- 
reur returned, his pupil extended his hand to 
him, exclaiming, enthusiastically, “‘ You have 
pointed out the way for me, and I shall de- 
part.” ‘Do not bein a hurry,” replied the 
procureur; “a chefdeuore is not made in 
a week. Remain quietly where you are, as 
if you were still a procureur’s clerk; eat my 
bread and drink my wine; when you have 
completed your work, you may 
your flight.” 

Orebillon aa remained in the pro- 
cureur’s office, and at the very desk on which 
he transcribed petitions, he composed the five 
long acts of a barbarous tragedy, entitled, 
“The Death of Brutus.” The work finished, 
our good-natured procureur brought all his in- 
terest into play, in order to obtain a reading 
of the piece at the Comedie Francaise. Af- 
ter many applications, Crebillon was permit- 
ted to read his play: it was unanimously re- 
are The poet was furious; he returned 

me to the procureur’s, and casting down 
his manuscript at the good man’s feet, ex- 
claimed, in a voice of despair, “‘ You have 
dishonored me !” 

D’Alembert says, “ Crebillon’s fury burst 

the procureur’s head; he him 

in the light of an enemy who had ad- 

vised him only for his own dishonor, swore 

to listen to him no more, and never to write 
another line of verse so long as he lived.” 

Orebillon, however, in h rage maligned 
the worthy procureur; he would not have 








or ‘that: his ‘son , a said th 
ag finding that, is sou had, as they stid then, 


dside, for he was then 

stricken ortal disease : ‘t My friend,” 
said he; I have a otiment that this 
ill be greeted by the crit- 

great Cor- 


: | letter; in which the followi 


; for n vain 
«parse 9 ere sek ae *s cause—in 
- | vain did Orebillon address to this true father 


re eee: m in verse, to obtain pardon for 
him’ his sire; the greffier en chef of Di- 
jon was inexorable ; to his son’s entreaties he 
replied that-he cursed him, and that he was 
about to make a new will. To complete, as 
it oo downfall -in the good opinion of 
this individual, who posséssed such a blind in- 
fathation for the law, Orebillon wrote hima 
passage occurs: 
‘Fam about to get , if you have no 
objection, to the most beautiful girl in Paris; 

i believe me, sir, upon t is point, for 


may 

fer beauty is all that an 
To this his father replied: “Sir, your trage- 
dies are not to my taste, your children will 
not’be ‘mine; commit as many follies as you 
please, I shall console myself with the reflec- 
tion that I refused my consent to your mar- 
a and I would ‘sttongly advise you, sir, 
to depend more than ever on your pieces for 
‘for you aré no longer a member of 


gth | my family.” 


this evening, in the pit of the Théatre 
Pranic True-to: his word, the good old 
pee himself cen ~ “res theatre. The 
ntelligent. judges certain 
of the tragedy, in which wonderful power, as 
well as many beauties, were percep- 
tible’;, but’at the catastrophe, when Atreus 
*Thyestes to drink the blood of his 


son, there‘ was a general exclamation of hor- 
ror—(Gabrielle de Vergy. 


; be it remarked, had 
not then eaten on the stage the heart of her 
ureur,” says’ D’ Alembert, 

the theatre in sorrow, if he 

had awaited the judgment of the audience in 
order to fix his own. The pit appeared more 
terrified than interested; it beheld the cur- 
tain fall without uttering a sound either of 
— or condemnation, and dispersed in 
solemn and ominous silence which bodes 

no good for the future welfare of the piece. 
But the procureur judged better than the 
lic, or rather; he -anticipated its future 
judgment. The play over; he proceeded to 
the green-room to seek his pupil; who, still 
ina state of mse uncertainty’as to 
his fate, was al Se sa resigned to a fail- 
ure ; he embraced Orebillon in ‘a transport of 
admiration: ‘*I die content,” said he. “I 
have made youa poet; and I leave a man to 
the nation!” 
And, in fact, at each representation of the 
piece, the public discovered. fresh: beauties, 
and abandoned itself with real pleasure to the 
terror which the poet inspired. A few days 
afterwards, the name of Crebillon became 
celebrated throughout Paris and the provin- 
and all imagined that the spirit of the 
gréat Corneille had indeed revisited earth to 
animate the muse of the young Burgundian. 
» Orebillon’s father was greatly irritated on 





Orebillon, for all that, married; as he said, 
the most beautiful girl in Paris—the gentle 
and*charming Charlotte Peaget,.of whom Du- 
fresny has spoken: She was the daugliter of 
an apothecary; and it was while frequenting 
her father’s shop that Orebillon became ac- 
quainted with her. There was nothing very 
romantic, it is true, in the match; but love 

a charm over all that it comes in con- 
tact with. Thus, a short time before his mar- 
riage, Crebilloi perceived his intended giving 
out some marshmallow and violets to a sick 
customer : “ My dear Charlotte,” said he, “ we 
will go together, some of these days, among 
our Dijonnaise mountains, to collect violets 
and marshmallows for your father.” 

It was shortly after his ‘marriage and re- 
moval to the Place Maubert, that he first 
evinced his strange mania for cats and dogs, 
and; above all, his singular passion for tobac- 
co. He was, beyond contradiction, the great- 
est smoker of his day. It has been stated by 
some ‘of the writers of the time, that he could 
not turn a single rhyine of a tragedy, save in 
an obseure and smoky chamber, surrounded 
by a noisy pack of dogs and cats ; according 
to the same authorities, he would very fre- 

uently, also, in the middle of the day, close 

e shutters, and light candles. A thousand 
other extravagances have been attributed to 
Orebillon; but we ought to accept with cau- 
tion the recitals of these anecdote-mongers, 
who were far too apt to. imagine they were 
portraying a man, when in reality they were 
but drawing a ridiculous caricature. 

When M. Melchior Jolyot learned that his 
son had, in defiance of his paternal prohibi- 
tion, actually wedded the apothecary’s daugh- 
ter, his grief and rage knew no bounds. The 
worthy man believed in his recent nobility as 
firmly as he did in his religion, and his son’s 








faa teetite and demerits of the theatrical tom- 
silly boy, 


's daughter, | white 


ity and sta- 


eel of trash for actors. to spout. 
“however, that Crebillon could 
Shine a better counsel to urge 
before the paternal tribunal than his. wife, 
the much maligned thecary’s daughter. 
one of the loveliest and most amiable women 
in Paris; and we may add, that this nobility 
of which his father ught so much—the 
nobility of the robe—which had not been ac- 


in a Dijonnaise family until after the | he 


of three generations, was scarcely’ 
te the: nobility of the pen, which Crebilion 
hath acquired’ by the exercise of his own 
« The ‘old. greffier, then, came to Paris for 
the putpose of witnessing one of the sad tom- 
fooleries of. that unhappy profligate, who in 
bettér timés had been his son. 80 willed 
it-that on that —_ “ Atrie” should be per- 
formed. . The old man was seized with min- 
emotions of terror, grief,.and admiration. 

very evening, being resolved not to rest 
totil he had seen his son, hé called a coach 
on léaving the theatre, and drove straight to 
thé: Fanbourg Saint Marceau, to the house 
which had been pointed out to him as the 
dwelling of Oreb' No sooner had the 
doors opened than out rushed seven or eight 
dogs, uke cast themselves upon the old gref- 
fier, uttering in every species of canine patois 
the loudest possible demonstrations of wel- 
come. One word from Madame Orebillon, 
however, was sufficient to recall this unruly 
pack to order; yet the dogs, having no doubt 
instinctively discovered a family likeness, con- 
tinued to gambol round the limbs of M. Mel- 
chior Joylot, to the latter’s no small confusion 
andalarm: ,Charlotte; who was alone, wait- 
ing supper for her husband, was much sur- 
snore this unexpected visit. At first she 
ined that it was some great personage 

who had come to.offer the poet his patronage 
and protection ; but after looking at her visi- 
tor two or three times, she suddenly exclaim- 
ed: “ You are my husband’s father, or at least 
you are one of Jolyot: family.” The old 
ao. though intending to have maintained 
is incognito until his son’s return, could no 
longer resist the desire of abandoning himself 
to the delights of a iliation ;, he em- 
braced his danghter-in-law tenderly, shedding 
tears of joy, and accusing himself all the while 
for his previous unnatural harshness: “ Yes, 
yes,” cried he, “yes, you are still my chil- 


| ther. “ What more 





father inclew by the band: an led hine-iuss 
room, to.a cradle covered with 


? continued the mo- 
— we <r are We live 
on 2 little, when we have no money, w 
father assists us.” Pad tegen 0% 
to the sitting t 
% What wine is this?” sai 
ian, uncorking the bottle intended to 
part of their frugal repast. “What!” 
exclaimed, .“ my son fallen so low as-this! 
The Orebillons have always drunk -good 
wine.” 
“At this. instant, the dogs set up a tremen- 
dous barking: Crebillon was ascending the 
stairs «A few moments afterwards he enter- 
ed the. room escorted by a couple of. dogs, 
which had followed him from the theatre. : 
“What! two more!” exclaimed the father; 
“this is really too much. Son,” he continu- 
ed, “I am come to entreat your pardon ; ‘in 
my anxiety to show myself your father, I had 
forgotten that my first: duty was to love you.” 
rébillon cast hime If. into lis father’s arms. 
“ But parbleu, Monsieur,” continued the old 
notary, ‘I cannot forgive you for having so 


many dogs. 

«You are right, father; but what would 

peers of these poor —— —_ I not to 

ike compassion upon them ? is not good 

_ man — be mes in —_ ee No 

r able to live with my fellow-creatures, 

I have surrounded myeolf. with dogs. The 

dog is the solace and friend of the ‘solitary 
man. 

“ But I should imagine you were not.alone 
here,” said the father, with a glance towards 
Charlotte, and the infant’s cradle. 

“ Who knows?” said the young wife, with 
an expression of touching melancholy in her 
voice. “It is perhaps through a presenti- 
ment that he speaks thus. I much fear that 
I shall not live long. He has but one friend 
upon the earth, and that friend is myself. 

ow, when I shall be no more ” 

“ But you shall not die,” interrupted Cre- 
billon, taking her in his arms.“ Could I exist 
without you ?” 

Madame Crebillon was not deceived in her 
presentiments: the who, we know, liv- 
ed to a patri ived on in widowed 
solitude for upwards of fifty years. 

Crebillon and his wife accompanied the old 
greffier back from Paris to Dijon, where, to 
the great surprise of the inhabitants, the 











turn.there, I chall not complain.. What mat- 


Oor- | ters if the wine be not so good, so that it is 


this respect he but followed the example of 
all those who, in imagination, remove moun- 
tains of gold. 

'y had he arrived in Paris when he 
was obliged to return to mn: The old 
greffier had died suddenly. The inheritance 
was a most difficult one to unravel. “I have 


by bit, into the pockets of the lawyers. — 

“] was a great blockhead,” wrote Crebil- 
lon later; “I went about reciting passages 
from my ies to these lawyers, who 
feigned to pale with admiration; and this 
manceuvre of theirs blinded me; I pereeived 
not that all the while these cunning foxes 
were devouring my substance; but it is the 
fate of poets to be ever like La Fontaine’s 
crow.” 

Out of this property he succeeded only in 
preserving the little fief of Orebillon, the in- 
come derived from which he gave up to his 
sisters. On his ~ to oer <p he 
changed altogether his style of living; he re- 
moved his penates to the neighborhood of 
the Luxembourg, and placed his establish- 
ment. on quite a seignorial footing, as if he 
had become heir to a considerable property. 
This act of folly can scarcely be explained. 
The report,.of course, was spread, that he 
had inherited property to a large amount. 
Most probably he wished, by acting thus, to 
save the family honor, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the family vanity, by seeking to deceive 
the world as to the precise amount of the Jo- 
lyot. estate. 

True wisdom inhabits not the world in 
which we dwell. Orebillon sought all the su- 

rfluities of luxury. In vain did his wife en- 
} ems to restrain him in his extravagances ; 
in vain did she recal to his mind their frugal 
but happy meals, and the homely furniture 
of their little dwelling in the Place Maubert; 
“a0 gay for all that on sunny days.” 

“ Well,” he would reply, “if we must re- 


ie rr for Orebillon. 





|| always your hand which pours it out.” 


Fortunately, that year was one of cucces- 
The “ Electre” 
d ae even 

piece poet had 
the harshness of his tints, and 


arene. which is 
rebillon’s genius, 
It was this tragedy which inspired Voltaire 
with the idea, on the stage it is better to 
strike hard than true. The enthusiastic an- 
ditory admitted, that if Racine could paint 
love, Orebillon could depict hatred. Boileau, 
who was then dying, and who, could he have 
had his wish, would have desired that French 
literature might stop at his name, exclaimed, 
that this success was scandalous. “I have 
lived too long!” cried the old poet, in a vio- 
lent rage. “To what a pack of Visigoths 
have I left the French stage a prey! The 
Pradons, whom we s0 often ridiculed, were 
eagles com to these fellows.” Boileau 
resembled in some t old “ Nestor” of 
the Jliad, when he said to the Greek kings— 
“T would advise you to listen to me, for I 
have formerly mixed with men who were 
your betters.” The public, however, amply 
avenged Orebillon for the bitter judgment of 
Boileau; in eight days two editions of the 
“‘Rhadamiste” were exhausted. And this 
was not all: the piece having been played 
by command of the Regent before the court 
at Versailles, was applauded to the echo. 

Despite these successes, Orebillon was not 
long in getting to the bottom of his purse. 
In the hope of deferring as long as he possi- 
bly could the evil hour when he should be 
obliged to return to his former humble style 
of living, he used every possible means to re- 
panies his almost exhausted exchequer. He 

rrowed three thousand crowns from Baron 
Hoguer, who was the resource of literary 
men in the days of the Regency ; and sold to 
a Jew usurer his author’s rights upon a tra- 
gedy which was yet to be written. He had 
counted upon the success of ‘“ Xerxes ;” but 
this tragedy proved an utter failure. Cre- 
billon, however, was a man of strong mind. 
He returned home that evening with a calm, 
and even smiling countenance: “ Well,” ea- 
gerly exclaimed Madame Crebillon, who had 
been awaiting in anxiety the return of her 
husband. “Well,” replied he, ‘they have 
damned my play ; to-morrow we will return 
to our old habits again.” 

And, true to his word, on the following 
morning Crebillon returned to the Place Mau- 
bert, where he hired a little apartment near 
his father-in-law, who could still offer our 
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and his wife, when hard pressed, a glass 
vin ordinaire and a ste of his dinner. 
of all his rich furniture Crebillon select- 
a dozen cats and dogs, whom he chose 
companions of his exile. To quote 


ag the 
‘Alembert’s words—“ Like Alcibiades, in 
days, he passed from Persian luxury 
‘austerity, and, what in all proba- 
bility Alcibiades was not, he was happier in 
the second state than he had been in the first.” 


as the roe - devoted fet 

panion issed and penniless poet, 
as the admired wi ot the hy geet dramatist. 
Poor Madame Orebillon hid their poverty 
from her husband with touching delicacy; he 
almost fancied himself rich, such a magic 
chatm did she contrive to cast over their 
humble dwelling. Like Midas, she appeared 
to the gift of changing whatever she 
touched into gold, that is to say, of giving 
life and light by her winning grace to every 
with which she came in contact. Bless- 
ice blessed is that man, be he poet or 
Teche, who, like Orebillon, has felt and 
that amiability and a contented 
mind are in a wife treasures inexhaustible, 
to which mere mundane wealth 
fades into utter insignificance. No word of 
+ ong or peevish expression ever passed 
e Crebillon’s lips; she was proud of 
her poet’s glory, and endeavored always to 
sustain him in his independent ideas; she 
would listen resignedly to all his dreams of 
fature triumphs, and knew how to cast her- 
self into his arms when he would declare that 
he desired nothing more from mankind. One 
day, however, when there was no money in 
house, on seeing him return with a dog 
under each arm, she ventured on a quiet re- 
monstrance. ‘Take care, Monsieur de Ore- 
billon,” she said, with a smile, “‘ we have al- 

us & ht dogs and fifteen cats.” 

“Well, I know that,” replied Orebillon ; 
“but see how piteously these poor dogs look 
at us; could I leave them to die of hunger 
in the street ?” 

“But did it not strike you that they might 

ibly die of hunger here? I can fully un- 

d and enter into your feelings of love 

and pity for these poor animals, but we must 

not convert the house into a hospital for 
foundling dogs.” 

“Why despair?” said Orebillon. “ Provi- 
dence never abandons genius and virtue. The 
report goes that I am to be of the Academy.” 

“Ido not believe it,” said Madame Cre- 
billon. “Fontenelle and La Motte, who are 
but beaux esprite, will never permit a man 
like you to seat himself beside them, for if 
you were of the Academy, would you not be 

ok of it?” 

illon, however, began his canvass, but 
as his wife had foreseen, Fontenelle and La 
succeeded in having him black-balled. 
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All these little lite: thorns, however, 
ms to the calm 


only imparted oneal ¢ 

felicity of Crebillon’s domestic hearth; but 
we must now open the saddest page of our 
poet’s hitherto peaceful and happy existence. 

One evening, on his return from the Café 
Procope, the resort of all the wits and Jitte- 
rateure of the eighteenth century, Crebillon 
found his wife in a state of Rina agitation, 
half-undressed, and pressing their sleeping in- 
fant to her bosom. 

“Why, Charlotte, what is the matter ?” he 
nT am afraid,” replied sh bl 
“T am afraid,” repli e, trembling, and 
"3 towards the bed. i 

“What folly! you are like the children, 
you are frightened at shadows.” 

“Yes, I am frightened at shadows; just 
now, as I was undressing, I saw a tre 
glide along at the foot of the bed. I was 
ready to sink to the earth with terror, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that I could 
muster strength enowgh to reach the child’s 
cradle.” 

“ Child yourself,” said Orebillon, playfully; 
“you merely saw the shadow of the bed-cur- 
tains.” 

“No, no,” cried the young wit, seizing the 

poet’s hand—“ it was Death! I recognized 
him; for it is not the first time that he has 
shown himself to me. Ah! mon ami, with 
what grief and terror shall I prepare to lie 
down in the cold earth! If you love me as 
T love you, do not leave me for an instant; 
help me to die, for if you are by my side at 
that hour, I shall fancy I am but dropping 
asleep.” 
Greatly shocked at what he heard, Cre- 
billon took his child in his arms, and carried 
it back to its cradle. He returned to his wife, 
pressed her to his bosom, and sought vainly 
for words to relieve her apprehensions, and 
to lead back her thoughts into less sombre 
channels. He at length succeeded, but. not 
without great difficulty, in persuading her to 
retire to rest; she scarcely closed an eye. 
Poor Crebillon sat in silence by the bedside 
of his wife praying fervently in his heart; for 
perhaps he believed in omens and presenti- 
ments even to a greater degree than did Char- 
lotte. Finding, at length, that she had drop- 
ped asleep, he got into bed himself. When he 
awoke in the morning, he beheld Charlotte 
bending over him in a half-raised posture, as 
though she had been attentively regarding 
him as he slept.. Terrified at the deadly pale- 
ness of her cheeks, and the unnatural bril- 
liancy. of her eyes, and sensitive and tender- 
hearted as a child, he -was unable to restrain 
his tears. She cast herself jionately into 
his arms, and covered his cheeks with tears 
and kisées. 

“Tis all over now,” she whispered, in a 
broken voice; “my heart beats too strongl 
to beat much longer, but I die contented and 
happy, for I see by your tears that you will 
not forget me.” 
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- Orebillon rose and ran to his father- 
in-law. ‘ Alas!” the poor 3 
“her mother, who was as beau! and as 
ait see Se 
rt, an © same way. 

All the most poi kook physicians of the 
day were called in, but before they could de- 
termine upon a method of treatment, the 
spirit of peat Charlotte had taken flight from 
its earthly tabernacle. 

Orebillon, inconsolable at. his loss, feared 
not the ridicule (for in the eighteenth centu- 
ry all such exhibitions of feeling were consid- 
ered highly ridiculous) of lamenting his wife; 
he wept her loss during half a century—in 
other words, to his last hour. 

toe | the space of two years he scarcel. 
appeared once at the Théatre Francaise. He 
had the air of a man of another age, so com- 
pletely a stranger did he seem to all that was 

ing on around him. One might say that 

@ still lived with his divine Charlotte; he 
would speak to her unceasingly, as if her 
gentle presence was still making the wilder- 
ness of his solitary dwelling blossom like the 
rose. After fifteen years of mourning, some 
friends one day surprised him in his solitude, 
speaking aloud to his dear Charlotte, relating 
to her his projects for the future, and recall- 
ing their past days of happiness: “‘ Ah, Char- 
lotte,” he exclaimed, “ they all tell me of my 
glory, yet I think but of thee!” 

The friends of Orebillon, uneasy respecting 
his future destiny, had advised him during 
the preceding year to present himself at court, 
where he was received and recognized as a 
man of genius. In the early days of his wi- 
dowhood, he quitted Paris suddenly and took 
up his residence at Versailles. But at Ver- 
sailles he lived as he had done in Paris, immur- 
ed in his chamber, and entirely engrossed with 
his own sombre and lugubrious thoughts and 
visions; in consequence of this, he was scarce- 
ly noticed; the king seeing before him a spe- 
cies of Danubian peasant, proud of his genius 
and his poverty, treated him with an almost 
disdainful coldness of manner. Crebillon did 
not at first comprehend his position at Ver- 
sailles. He was a siuaple:minded philosopher, 
who had studied heroes and not men. At 
length, convinced that a poet at court is like 
a fish out of water, he returned to Paris to 
live more nobly with his heroes and his po- 
verty. He retired to the Marais, to the Hue 
des Deux-Portes, taking with him only a bed, 
a table, two chairs, and an arm-chair, “in 
case,” to use his own words, “an honest man 
should come to visit him,” 

Irritated at the rebuff he had met with at 
Versailles, ashamed of having solicited in 
vain the justice of the king, he believed 
henceforth only in liberty. “Liberty,” said 
he, “is the most vivid sentiment engraven 
on my heart.” Unintentionally, perhaps, he 
avenged himself in the first work he under- 
took after this event: the tragedy of “ Crom- 
well,”—* an altar,” as he said, “‘ which I erect 





to .” According to D’Alembert, he 
gst, friends some scenes of this play 
in which our British aversion for absolutism 
was painted with wild and startling energy; 
in consequence thereof, he received an order 
year him to continue his piece. His 
Cromwell was a villain certainly, but a vil- 
lain which would have told well upon the 
from the degree of grandeur and hero- 
ty with which the author had invest- 
ed the - Bes . From that day he had en- 
emies; but indeed it might be said that he 
had had enemies from the evening of the 
first representation of his “‘Electre.” Suc- 
cess here below has no other retinue. 

Crebillon was now almost penniless. By 
degrees, without having foreseen such an oc- 
currence, he began to hear his numerons 
creditors buzzing around him like a swarm of 
hornets. Not having any thing else to seize, 
they seized at the theatre his author’s rights. 
The affair was brought before the courts, and 
led to a decree of parliament which ordain- 
ed that the works of the intellect were not 
seizable, consequently Crebillon retained the 
income arising from the performance of his 

es. 

me years now passed away without 
bringing any fresh successes. Oompelled by 
the court party to discontinue “Cromwell, 
he gave “ Semiramis,” which, like “‘ Xerxes,” 
some time previously, was a failure. Under 
the impression that the public could not 
bring itself to relish “‘ sombre horrors of hu- 
man tempests,” he sought to arm himself as 
it were inst his own nature, to subdue 
and soften it. The tragedy of ““Pyrrhus,” which 
recalled the tender colors of Racine, cost him 
five years’ labor. At that time, so strong 
in France was the empire of habit, that this 
tragedy, though utterly valueless as a work 
of art, and wanting both in style, relief, and 
expression, was received with enthusiasm. 
But Crebillon too much good sense 
to be blinded by this spurious triumph. “It 
is,” said he, when speaking of his work, “but 
the shadow of a tragedy.” 

“‘Pyrrhus” obtained, after all, but a transi- 
tory success. After a brief period, the pub- 
lic began to discover that it was a foreign 
plant, which under a new sky gave out but 
a factitious brilliancy. In despair at having 
wasted so much precious time in fruitless la- 
bor, and disgusted besides at the conduct of 
some shameless intriguers who frequented the 
literary cafés of the capital, singing his de- 
feat in trashy verse, Crebillon now retired 
almost wholly from the world. He would 
visit the theatre, however, occasionally to 
chat with a few friends over the literary 
topics of the day; but at length even this re- 
creation was abandoned, and he was seen in 
the world no more. 

He lived now without any other friends 
than his heroes and his cats and dogs, devour- 
ing the novels of La Calprenéde, and relat- 
ing long-winded romances to himself. Hisson 
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1s having seen fifteen dogs and as man. 
barking and mewing at one time roun 
father, who would speak to them much 
more tenderly than he would to himself. Ac- 
to Freron’s account, Orebillon would 
up. and carry home under his cloak all 
e wandering dogs he met with in the street, 
and give them shelter and hospitality. But 
in return for this, he would require from 
them an aptitude for certain exercises; when, 
at the termination of the ae period, 
the pupil was convicted of not having profit- 
ay the education he had received, the po- 
et would take him under his cloak again, put 
him down at the corner of a street and fly 
from the feat with tears in his rot 
On the death of La Motte, Crebillon was 
at length admitted into the Academy. As 
he was always an eccentric man, he wrote his 
“Discourse” of reception in verse, a thing 
which had never been done before. On 
— this line, which has not yet been 
n— 


—_ 


Aucun fiel n'a jamais empoisonné ma plume— 
he was enthusiastically applauded. From 
that. day, but from that day only, Crebillon 
was ized by his countrymen as a man 
of honor and virtue, as well as genius. It 
was rather late in the day, however ; he had 
lost his wife, his son was mixing in the fash- 
ionable world, he was completely alone, and 
almost forgotten, expecting nothing more 
from the fickle public. More idle than a laz- 
zarone, he passed years without writing a 
single line, though his ever-active imagina- 
tion would still produce, mentally, tragedy 

As he possessed a wonderful 
memory, he would compose and rhyme off- 
hand the entire five acts of a piece without 
having occasion to put pen to paper. One 
evening, under the impression that he had 

uced a masterpiece, he invited certain of 
is brother Academicians to his house to hear 
his new play. When the party had assem- 
bled, he commenced, and declaimed the en- 
tire tragedy from beginning to end without 
stopping. Judging by the ominous silence 
with which the conclusion was received, that 
his audience was not over delighted with his 
play, he exclaimed, in a pet— 

~ hy see, my friends, I was right in not 
putting my tragedy on paper. 

® Why so?” asked Godoyn. 

“Because, I should have had the trouble 
of throwing it into the fire. Now, I shall 
ey have to forget it, which is easier 

ne, 


When Crebillon seemed no longer formida- 
ble in the literary world, and all were agreed 
he was in the decline of his genius, the very 
men who had previously denied his power, 
now thought fit to combat Voltaire by exalt- 
ing Crebillon, in the same way as they after- 
wards exalted Voltaire so soon as another 
star appeared on the literary horizon. 

“With the intention of humbling the pride 
of ‘Voltaire, they proceeded,” says a writer of 





the time, “to seek out in his lonely retreat 
the now aged and forsaken Crebillon, who, 
mute and soli for the last thirty years, 
was no longer @ idable enemy for them, 
but whom they flattered themselves they 
could oppose as a species of phantom to the 
illustrious writer by whom they were eclips- 
ed; just as, in former days, the Leaguers 
drew an old cardinal from out the obscurity 
in which he lived, to give him the empty 
title of king, only that they themselves might 
reign under bis name. 

he literary world was then divided into 
two adverse parties—the Orebillonists, and 
the Voltairians. The first, being masters of 
all the avenues, succeeded for a length of 
time in blinding the public. Voltaire 
ed for a mere wit; Crebillon, for the sole 
heir of the sceptre of Corneille and Racine. 
It was this clique which: invented the formu- 
la ever afterwards employed in the designa- 
tion of these three poets—Corneille the great, 
Racine the tender, and Crebillon the tragic. 
One great advantage Orebillon 
over Voltaire: he had written nothing for 
the last thirty years. His friends, or rather 
Voltaire’s enemies, now began to give out 
that the author of “ Rhadamiste” was engag- 
ed in putting the finishing hand to a tragedy, 
a veritable dramatic wonder, by name “ Cat- 
ilina.” Madame de Pompadour herself, tired 
of Voltaire’s i mye ambition, now 
went over with her forces to the camp of 
the Crebillonists. She received Crebillon at 
court, and recommended him to the icu- 
lar care of Louis XV., who confe & pen- 
sion on him, and also appointed him to the 
office of censor royal. 

“ Catilina” was at length produced with 
great éclat. The court party, which was 
present in force at the first performance, 
doubtless contributed in a great measure to 
the success of the piece. The old poet, thus 
encouraged, set to work on a new play, the 
“ Triumvirat,” with fresh ardor; but as was 
Voltaire’s lot in after years, jit was soon per- 
ceptible that the poet was but the shadow of 
what he had been. Ont of respect, howevy- 
er, for Orebillon’s eighty-eight years, the tra- 
gedy was applauded, but in a few days the 
“Triumvirat” was played to empty benches. 
Crebillon had now but one thing left to 
do: to die, which, in fact, he did in the year 
1762. 

It cannot be denied that Crebillon was one 
of the remarkable men of his century. That 
untutored genius, so striking in the boldness 
and brilliancy of its creations, but which 
more frequently repels through its own na- 
tive barbarity, was eminently the genius of 
Crebillon. Bnt what, above all, character- 
izes the genius of the French nation—wit, 
grace, and polish—Crebillon never possessed ; 
consequently, with all his vigor and all his 
force, he never succeeded in creating a living 
work. He has depicted human perversity 
with a proud and daring hand—he has shown 
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utterly wanting in what ma 
and philosophical senii- 


portrait of Ore- | tranquil 
t would doubt- 


that the man, so terrible in 

ic faries, was of a dark and som- 

. Far from it; Orebillon 

a fair complexion, and had an artless 
expression of countenance, and a pair of 
beautiful blue iba It pret however, be 
confessed, that by his method of borowing 
the gestures of his heroes, coupled, more- 
over, with the habit he had acquired of con- 
his eyebrows in the fervor of com- 
position, Orebillon in the end became a little 
more the man of his works. He was, more- 
over, impatient and irritable, even with his 
favorite dogs and cats, and occasionally with 
his sweet-tempered and lic wife, the 
ever cheerful partner alike of his joys and sor- 
rows, who had so nobly ed herself to 
the chances and changes of his good and ill- 
fortune ; that loving companion of his hours 
of profusion and gaiety, when he open the 
and seigneur, as well as the devoted sharer 


gr 
of those days of poverty. and neglect, when 


he retired from the world in di 
old dwelling-house of the Place 


HABITS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
HE principal part of the life of this great 
T monarch was spent in camp, and in a 
constant struggle with a host of enemies. 
Yet even then, when the busy day scarcel 
afforded a vacant moment, that moment, if 
it came, was sure to be given to study. t 
the young shopocracy of Glasgow never for- 
get that Frederic had very early formed an 
attachment to reading, which neither the op- 
position of his father—who thought that the 
scholar would spoil the soldier — nor the 
schemes of ambition and conquest, which occu- 
pied him so much in after life, were able to des- 
troy or weaken. When at last, therefore, he felt 
himself at liberty to sheathe the sword, he 
gave himself up to the cultivation and pat- 
ronage of literature and the arts of peace, 
as eagerly as he had ever done to the pur- 
suit of military renown. Even before his 
accession to the throne, and while yet but a 
young man, he had established in his resi- 
dence at Rheimsberg ow the same system 
of studious application and economy in the 
management of his time to which he ever 
afterwards continued to adhere. His relaxa- 
tions even then were almost entirely of an 
intellectual character; and he had collected 
around him a circle of literary associates, 
with whom it was his highest enjoyment to 


t, to the 
ubert. 





; bis lend, he 


spend his hours in ph ic Conversati 
or in amusements not od to adorn a if 
Tn a letter written to one of 
i says—‘“TI become every day 
more covetous of ee T render an ac- 
count of it to myself, and lose none of it but 
with great-regret, My mind is entirely turned 
toward philosophy ; it has rendered me ad- 
mirable services, and I am greatly indebted 
to it. I find myself happy, abundantly more 
than formerly; my soul is less sub- 
ject to violent agitations; and I do nothing 
till I have considered what course of action 
I ought to adopt.” Let young men contrast 
such conduct with the frivolities of other no- 
ble and royal persons, and be faithful to her 
whose ways are pleasantness, and whose 
paths are peace. I shall conclude this paper 
with a sketch of his doings for the ordinary 
four-and-twenty hours. Dr. Towers, who 
has written a history of his reign, informs us 
that it was his general custom to rise at five 
o’clock in the morning, and sometimes earli- 
er. He commonly dressed his hair himself, 
and seldom employed more than two min- 
utes for that . His boots were put at 
the bedside, deka ly ever wore shoes, 
After he was dressed, the adjutant of the 
first battalion of his guards brought him a 
list of all the persons that had arrived at 
Potsdam, or bi poh from thence. When 
he had delivered his orders to this officer he 
retired into an inner cabinet, where he em- 
loyed himself in private till seven o’clock. 
e then went into another apartment, where 
he drank coffee or chocolate, and here he 
found all the letters addressed to him from 
Potsdam and Berlin. Foreign letters were 
placed upon a separate table. After reading 
all these letters, he wrote hints or notes on 
the margin of those which his secretaries 
were to answer, and then returning into the 
inner cabinet carried with him such as he 
meant to write or dictate an answer to him- 
self. Here he employed himself until nine 
o’clock. At ten the generals who were 
about his person attended. At eleven he 
mounted his horse and rode to the parade, 
when he reviewed and exercised his guards; 
and at the same hour, says Voltaire, all the 
colonels did the same throughout the pro- 
vinces. He afterwards walked for some 
time in the garden with his generals. At 
one o’clock he sat down to dinner. He had 
no carver, but did the honors of the table 
like a private gentleman. His dinner-time 
did not much exceed an hour. He then re- 
tired into his private apartment, making low 
bows to his company. He remained in pri- 
vate till five o’clock, when his reader waited 
on him. His reading lasted about two hours, 
and this was succeeded by a concert upon 
the flute which lasted till nine. He supped 
at half-past nine with his favorite literats, 
and at twelve the king went to bed.— Com- 
munication from David Vedder, in the Glas- 
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))> >A CHILD'S FIRST SIGHT OF SORROW. 
“tom “ Recoliections of our Neighborhood in the West”* 


we BY ALICE CAREY. 
NHANGE is the order of nature; the old 
J makes way for the new; over the per- 
; of last year brighten the blos- 
goms of this. Whatchanges are to be counted, 
‘even ina a noiseless life like neo How 
many graves have grown n; how many 
Jocks Save grown gry Sone many, lately 
and strong in hope and cou are 
hater and fainting; how many hands that 
iaiched | eagerly for the roses are drawn back 
bleeding and full of thorns; and, saddest of 
‘gl, how many hearts are broken! I remem- 
ber when I had no sad memory, when I first 
made room in my bosom for the conscious- 
ness of death. 
‘We have gained the world’s cold wisdom now, 
We have learned to and fear; 


But where are the living founts whose flow 
Was a joy of heart to hear! 


I “mad the ay ht, as age Ay 

ey, and dim, and cold, for it 
a tate in Ontober, when the shadow first 
came over my heart, that no subsequent sun- 
shine has ever swept entirely away. From 
the window of our cot home, streamed a 
column of light, in which I sat stringing the 
red berries of the brier rose. 

Thad heard of death, but regarded it only 
with that vague apprehension which I felt for 
the demons and witches that gather poison 
herbs under the new moon, in fairy forests, 
or strangle harmless travelers with wands of 
the willow, or with vines of the wild grape 
orivy. I did not much like to think about 
them, and yet I felt safe from their influence. 

There might be people, somewhere, that 
would die some time; I did’nt know, but it 
would not be myself, or any one I knew. 
They were so well and so strong, so full of 
joyous hopes, how could their feet falter, and 
their smiles grow dim, and their fainting 
hands lay away their work, and fold them- 
selvestugether! No, no—it was not a thing 
to be believed. 

Drifts of sunshine from that season of bliss- 
fal ignorance often come back, as lightly 

As the winds of the May-time flow, 

And lift up the shadows brightly 

As the lifts the snow— 
the shadows that have gathered with the 
years! It is pleasant to have them thus 
swept off—to dnd myself a child again—the 
crown of pale pain and sorrow that presses 
heavily now, unfelt, and the graves that lie 
lonesomely along my way, covered up with 
flowers—to feel my mother’s dark locks fall 
upon my cheek, as she teaches me the lesson 
or the prayer—to see my father, now a sor- 
towful old man whose hair has thinned and 
whitened almost to the limit of three score 
years and ten, fresh and vigorous, strong for 

race—and to see myself a little child, 

happy with a new hat and a pink ribbon, or 

* In press and soon to be published by J. 8. Redfield. 





even with # string of briar buds that I call- 
ed coral. Now I tie it about my neck, and 
now around my forehead, and now twist it 
among my hair, as I have somewhere read 
ladies do their pearls. The winds are 
lowing the last yellow leaves from the cher- 
ry tree—I know not why, but it makes me 
sad. I draw closer to the light of the win- 
dow, and slyly peep within—all is quiet and 
cheerful; the logs on the hearth are ablaze ; 
my father is mending a bridle-rein, which 
Traveller,” the favorite riding horse, snapt 
in two Econ pee when frightened at the ele- 
phant that (covered with a great white cloth), 
went by to be exhibited at the coming show, 
—my mother is hemming a ruffle, perhaps for 
me to wear to school next quarter—my broth- 
er is reading in a newspaper, I know not 
what, but I see, on one side, the picture of a 
bear: Let me listen—and flattening my cheek 
against the pane, I catch his words distinctly, 
for he reads loud and very clearly—it is an im- 
probable story of a wild man who has re- 
cently been discovered in the woods of some 
far-away island—he seems to have been there 
a long time, for his nails are ro like claws, 
and his hair, in rough and matted strin 
hangs to his knees; he makes a noise like 
something between the how] of a beast anda 
human cry, and, when pursued, runs with a 
nimbleness and swiftness that baffle the pursu- 
ers, though mounted on the fleetest of steeds, 
urged through brake and bush to their utmost 
8) . When first seen, he was sitting on 
the ground and cracking nuts with his teeth ; 
his arms are corded with sinews that make it 
probable his strength is sufficient to strangle 
a dozen men; and yet on seeing human be- 
ings, he runs into the thick woods, lifting 
such a hideous scream, the while, as make his 
discoverers clasp their hands to their ears. 
It is su at this is not a solitary indi- 
vidual, become wild by isolation, but that a 
race exists, many of which are perhaps lar- 
ger and of more terrible aspects ; but whether 
they have any intelligible langu and 
whether they live in caverns of rocks or in 
trunks of hollow trees, remains for discovery 
by some future and more daring explorers. 
My brother puts down the paper and looks 
at the picture of the bear. “I would not 
read such foolish stories,” says my father, as 
he holds the bridle up to the light, to see that 
it is neatly mended; my mother breaks the 
thread which gathers the ruffle; she is gentle 
and loving, and does not like to hear even 
implied reproof, but she says nothing; little 
Harry, who is playing on the floor, upsets his 
block-house, and my father, clapping his hands 
together, exclaims, “This is the house that 
Jack built!” and adds, patting Harry on the 
head, “Where is my little boy? this is not 
he, this is a little carpenter; you must make 
Spe houses stronger, little carpenter!” But 
arry insists that he is the veritable little 
Harry, and no carpenter, and hides his tear- 
ful eyes in the lap of my mother, who assures 
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am ashamed of my fears, 
I sit down on a gree’ 


the possibility of such change, and then I fall 
to arranging my string of brier-buds into let- 
ters that will spell some name, now my own, 
and new that of some one I love. A dull 
strip of cloud, from which the hues of pink 
and red and gold have but lately faded out, 
hangs low in the west ; below is a long reach 
of withering woods—the gray sprays of the 
beech clinging thickly still, and the gorgeous 
maples shooting up here and there like sparks 
of fire among the darkly magnificent oaks and 
silvery columned sycamores—the gray and 
murmurous twilight gives way to darker shad- 
ows and a deeper hush. 

I hear, far away, the beating of quick hoof- 
strokes on the pavement; the horseman, I 
think to myself, 4 just coming down the hill 
through the thick woods beyond the bridge. 
I listen close, and presently a hollow rumb- 
was right; and 


ling sound indicates that 
now I hear the strokes more faintly—he is 
climbing the hill that slopes directly away 


from me; but now again I hear distinctly— 
he has almost reached the hollow below me 
—the hollow that in summer is starry with 
dandelions and now is full of brown nettles 
and withered weeds—he will presently have 
a can he be going, and what is 

is errand? I will rise up and watch. The 
cloud passes from the face of the moon, and 
the light streams full and broad on the horse- 
man—he tightens his rein, and looks eagerly 
toward the house—surely I know him, the 
long red curls, streaming down his neck, and 
the straw hat, are not to be mistaken—it is 
Oliver Hillhouse, the miller, whom m — 
father, who lives in: the steep-roofed house, 
has employed three yeas ana than I can 
reaaeeler ! He calls to me, and I laughingly 
bound forward, with an exclamation of de- 
light, and put my arms about the slender neck 
of his horse, that is champing the bit and 
pawing the pavement, and I say, “ Why do 
you not come in?” 

He smiles, but there is something ominous 
in his smile, as he hands me a folded paper, 
saying, “Give this to your mother;” and, 

thering up his reins, he rides hurriedly 

orward. In a moment I am in the house, 
for my errand, “ Here mother is a paper 





. ee, le 


which Oliver Hillhouse gave me for you.” 
Her hand trembles as receives it, and 
waiting timidly near, I watch her as she 
reads; the tears come, and without speaking 
a word she hands it to my father. 

That night there came upon my soul the 
shadow of an awful fear; sorrowful mvans 
and plaints disturbed my dreams that have 
never since been wholly fo How cold 
and spectral-like the maonlight streamed 
across my pillow; how dismal the chirping 
of the tilokot in the hearth; and. how more 
than dismal the winds among the naked 
bonghs that creaked against my window. 
For the first time in my life I could not 
sleep, and I longed for the light of the morn- 
ing. At last it came, whitening up the East, 
and the stars faded away, and there came a 
flush of crimson and purple fire, which was 
presently potest aside by the golden disk of 
the sun. ylight without, but within there 
was thick darkness still. 

I kept close about my mother, for in her 
poy I felt a shelter and protection that 

found no where else. 

“ Be a good girl till I come back,” she said, 
stooping and kissing my forehead; “ mother 
is going away to-day, your poor grandfather 
is very sick. 

“Let me go too,” I said, clinging close to 
her hand. We were soon ready; little 
Harry pouted his lips and reached out his 
hands, and my father gave him his pocket- 
knife to play with; and the wind blowing 
the yellow curls over his eyes and forehead, 
he stood on the porch looking eagerly while 
my mother turned to see him again and 
again. We had before us a walk of perhaps 
two miles—northwardly along the turnpike 
nearly a mile, next, striking into a grass- 

own road that crossed it, in an easternly 

irection nearly another mile, and then 
turning northward] in, a narrow lane, 
bordered on each side by old and decaying 
cherry-trees, led us to the house, ancient 
fashioned, with high steep gables, narrow 
windows, and low, heavy chimneys of stone. 
In the rear was an old mill, with a plank 
sloping from the door-sill to the ground, by 
way of step, and asquare open window in the 
gable, through which, with ropes and pul- 
leys, the grain was drawn up. 

This mill was an especial object of terror 
to me, and it was only when my aunt Carry 
led me by the hand, and the cheerful smile 
of Oliver Hillhouse lighted up the dusky in- 
terior, that I could he persuaded to enter it. 
In truth it was a lonesome sort of place, with 
dark lofts and curious binns, and ladders 
leading from place to place ; and there were 
cats creeping stealthily along the beams in 
wait for mice or swallows, if, as sometimes 
happened, the clay nest should be loosened 
from the rafter, and the whole tumble ruin- 
ously down. I used to wonder that aunt 
Carry was not afraid in the old place, with 
its eternal rumble, and its great dusty wheel 
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moving slowly round and round, beneath the 
ly tread Of the two sober horses that 

ve ned a hair’s breadth for their pains; 
puton the contrary, she seemed to like the mill, 
and never failed to show me through all its 


intricacies, on my visits. I have unraveled 
the mystery now, or rather, from the recol- 
lections I still retain, have apprehended whet 
must have been clear to older eyes at the 


time. 

A forest of oak and walnut stretched along 
this extremity of the farm, and on either side 
of the improvements (as the house and barn 
and mill were called) shot out two dark 
forks, completely cutting off the view, save 
toward the urfrequented road to the south, 
which was traversed mostly by persons com- 
ing to the mill, for my grandfather made the 
flour for all the neighbourhood round about, 
besides making corn-meal for Johny-cakes, 
and “ chops” for the cows. 

He was an old man now, with a tall, ath- 
letic frame, slightly bent, thin locks white as 
the snow, and deep blue eyes full of fire and 
intelligence, and after Jong ae of uninter- 
rupted health and useful labor, he was sud- 
denly stricken down, with no prospect of 
Tecovery. 

“T hope he is better,” said my mother, 
hearing the rumbling of the mill-wheel. She 
might have known my grandfather would 
permit no interruption of the usual business 
on account of his illness—the neighbors, he 
said, could not do without bread because he 
was sick, nor need they all be idle, waiting 
for him to die. When the time drew near, 
he would call them to take his farewell and 
his blessing, but till then let them sew and 
gin, and prepare dinner just as usual, so 

y would please him best. He was a stern 
man—even his kindness was uncompromis- 
ing and unbending, and I remember of his 
making toward me no manifestation of fond- 
ness, such -as grandchildren usually receive, 
save once, when he gave me a bright red 

le, without speaking a word till my timid 
thanks brought out his “Save your thanks 
for something better.” The apple gave me 
no pleasure, and I even slipt into the mill to 
escape from his cold, forbidding presence. 

Nevertheless, he was a good man, strictly 
honest, and upright in all his dealings, and 
respected, almost reverenced, by everbody. 
Iremember once, when young Winters, the 
tenant of Deacon Granger’s farm, who paid a 

| deal too much for his ground, as I have 
eard my father say, came to mill with some 
withered wheat, my grandfather filled up the 
sacks out of his own flour, while Tommy was 
in the house at dinner. That was a good 
deed, but Tommy Winters never suspected 
ner his wheat happened to turn out so 
well. 

As we drew near the house, it seemed to 
me more lonesome and desolate than it ever 
looked before. I wished I had staid at home 
With little Harry. So eagerly I noted every 





thing, that I remember to this day, that near 
a trough of water, in the lane, stood a little 
surl cow, of a red color, and with 
a white line running along her back. I had 
gone with aunt often when she went 
to milk her, but ay she seemed not to 
have been milked. Near her was a black 
and white heifer, with sharp short horns, 
and a square board tied over her eyes; two 
horses, one of them gray, and the other sor- 
rel, with a short were reaching their 
long necks into the garden, and brow: 
from the currant bushes. As we appr 

they trotted forward a little, and one of them, 
half playfully, half angrily, bit the other on 
the shoulder, after which they returned 
quietly to their cropping of the bushes, heed- 
less of the voice that from across the field 
was calling to them. 

A flock of turkeys were sunning them- 
selves about the door, for no one came to 
scare them away; some were black, and 
some speckled, some with heads erect and 
tails spread, and some nibbling the grass; 
and with a gabbling noise, and a staid and 
dignified march, they made way for us. The 
smoke arose from the chimney in blue, grace- 
ful curls, and drifted away to the woods; the 
dead morning-glory vines had partly fallen 
from the windows, but the hands that tended 
them were grown careless, and they were 
suffered to remain blackened and void of 
beauty, as they were. Under these, the 
white curtain was partly put aside, and my 
grandmother, with the speckled handker- 
chief pinned across her bosom, and her pale 
face, a shade paler than usual, was looking 
out, and seeing us she came forth, and in 
answer to my mother’s look of inquiry, shook 
her head, and silently led the way in. The 
room = <9 h sper —— car- 
pet, about the size of a large table-cloth, 
spread in the middle of the floor, the re- 
mainder of which was scoured very white; 
the ceiling was of walnut wood, and the side 
walls were white-washed—a table, an old- 
fashioned desk, and some wooden chairs, 
comprised the furniture. On one of the 
chairs was a leather cushion; this was set 
to one side, my grandmother neither offeri 
it to my mother, nor sitting in it herself 
while, by way of composing herself, I sup- 
pose, she took off the black ribbon with 
which her cap was trimmed. This was a 
more simple process than the reader may 
fancy, the trimming, consisting merely of a 
ribbon, always blaek, which she tied around 
her head after the cap was on, forming a bow 
and two ends just above the forehead. Aunt 
Carry, who was of what is termed an even 
disposition, received us with her usual cheer- 
ful demeanor, and then, re-seating herself 
comfortably near the tire, resumed her work, 
the netting of some white fringe. 

I liked aunt Carry, for that she always 
took especial pains to entertain me, showing 
me her patchwork, taking me with her to the 
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j.and , 83 also to the though 

"this tat f fear phoma oA” » py 
that made no difference to me at the 

, and I have aiuege hemnaipenesls gett 

to her: children Ww more, and want 
and feel more, than people are apt to 


called me to her, and 

the mysteries of her net- 

I must get my father to buy 

and then I could net 

_make a nice cover for it. Fora 
a, and Jin 

be p » end 

to it, and even went 

Ow 

be necessary. I never attain- 

| gph in the netting of 
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was a dull brown and yellow carpet on the 
floor, and near the bed, on which was a blue 
and white coverlid, stood a high backed 
wooden chair, over which hung a towel, and 
on the’ bottom of which stood a pitcher, of 
an unique pattern. I know not how I saw 
this, but I did, and perfectly remember it, 
nothwithstanding my attention was in a mo- 
ment completely absorbed by the sick man’s 
face, which was turned towards the openi: 
door, pale, livid, and ghastly. I trembl 
and was ed ; the rings beneath the eyes, 
which had always been deeply marked, were 
now almost black, and the blue eyes within 
looked and cold, and terrible. The 
expression of agony on the sc (for his dis- 
ease was one of a most painful nature) gave 
place to a sort of smile, and the hand, twisted 
among the gray locks, was withdrawn and 
extended to, welcome my parents, as the door 
closed. That was a fearful moment; I was 
near the dark steep edges of the grave; I 
felt, for the first time, that I was mortal too, 
and I was afraid. 

Aunt Carry put away her work, and tak- 
ing from a nail in the window-frame a brown 
muslin sun bonnet, which seemed to me of 
half a yard in depth, she tied it on my head, 
and then clapt her hands as she looked intomy 


face, saying, “  agael at which I half laugh- 


ed and half cried, and making provision for 
herself in grandmother’s bonnet, which hung 
on the opposite side of the window, and was 
similar to mine, except that it was perhaps 
a little larger, she took my hand and we pro- 
ceeded to the mill. Oliver, who was very 
busy on our entrance, came forward, as aunt 
Carry said, by way of introduction, “ A lit- 
tle visiter I’ve brought you,” and arranged 
a seat on a bag of meal for us, and taking off 
his straw hat pushed the red cnrls from his 


much fringe she | i 





low white. forehead, and looked bewildered 
and anxious. 


_. “It’s quite warm for the season,” said aunt 
Oarry, by way of breaking silence, I suppose. 
The eos ee said “ yes,” abstractedly, and 
then if the rumble of the mill were not 
a disturbance to the sick room, to which aunt 
Carry answered, “No, my father says it is hig 
music. 


never marry any who had not a house and 
twenty acres of land; if he has not, he will 
exact that promise of you, and I cannot ask you 
not to make it, nor would you refuse him if I 
did; I might have owned that long ago, but for 
my sister (she had lost he: reason) and my lame 
brother, whom I must educate to be a school- 
master, because he never can work, and my 
blind mother; but God forgive me! I must 
not and do not complain ; you will forget me, 
before long, Carry, and some body who is 
richer and better, will be to you all I once 
bapes to be, and perhaps more.” 

did not understand the meaning of the 
conversation at the time, but I felt out of 
place some way, and so, going to another 
of the mill, I watched the sifting of the flour 
through the snowy bolter, listening to the 
rumbling of the wheel. When t looked 
around I perceived that Oliver had taken my 
piace on the meal bag, and that he had put 

is arm around the waist of aunt Carry in a 
ay I did not much like. 

reat sorrow, like a storm, sweeps us aside 
from ordinary feelings, and we give our hearts 
into kindly hands—so cold and hollow and 
meaningless seem the formule of the world. 
They had probably never spoken of love be- 
fore, and now talked of it as calmly as they 
would have talked of any thing else; but they 
felt that hope was hopeless; at best, any union 
was deferred, perhaps, for long years; the fa 
ture was full of uncertainties. At last their 
tones became very low, so low I could not hear 
what they said; but I saw that they looked 
very sorrowful, and that aunt Carry’s hand 
lay in that of Oliver as though he were her 
brother. 

“Why don’t the flour come through?” I 
said, for the sifting had become thinner and 
lighter, and at length quite ceased. Oliver 
smiled, faintly, as he arose, and saying, ‘“ This 
will never buy the child a frock,” poured 
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of wheat into the hopper, so that it near- 

‘run over. Seeing no child but myself, I 

he meant to buy me a new frock, 

at once resolved to put it in my little 
if he did. 


I wondered why she said “‘ Mr. Hillhouse,” 
for I had never heard her say so before; and 
Oliver seemed to wonder, too, for he said re- 
proachfully, i particular stress on his 
jown name, “ You don’t bother Mr. Hillhouse, 
Iam sure, but I must not insist on your re- 
maining if you wish to go.” 

“T don’t want to insist on my stayi 
gaid aunt Carry, “if you don’t want to, and I 
see you don’t,” and lifting me out to the 
sloping plank, that bent beneath us, we de- 


“Carry,” called a voice behind us; but she 
neither answered nor looked back, but seem- 
ing to feel a sudden and expressive fondness 
for me, took me up in her arms, though I was 
almost too heavy for her to lift, and kissing 
me over and over, said I was light as a feather, 
at which she laughed as though neither sor- 
towful nor lacking for employment. 

This little passage I could never precisely 
explain, aside from the ground that “ the 
course of true love never did run smooth.” 
Half an hour after we returned to the house, 
Oliver presented himself at the door, saying, 
“ Miss Caroline, shall I trouble you for a cup, 
toget a drink of water?” Oarry accompanied 
him to the well, where they lingered some 
time, and when she returned her face was 
sunshiny and cheerful as usual. 

The day went slowly by, dinner was pre- 
a and removed, scarcely tasted; aunt 

y wrought at her fringe, and grand- 
mother moved softly about, preparing teas 
and cordials. 

Towards sunset the sick man became easy, 
and expressed a wish that the door of his 
chamber might be opened, that he might 
watch our occupations and hear our talk. It 
was done accordingly, and he was left alone. 
My mother smiled, saying she hoped he might 
yet get well, but my father shook his head 
mournfully, and answered, ‘‘ He wishes to go 
Without our knowledge.” He made amplest 
Lopes for his family always, and I believe 

a kind nature, but he manifested no little 
fondnesses, nor did he wish caresses for him- 
self. Contrary to the general tenor of his 
character, was a love of quiet jests, that re- 
mained to the last. Once, as Carry gave him 
some drink, he said, ‘‘ You know my wishes 
fst your future, I expect you to be mind- 


” 
9 


I stole to the door.of his room in the ho 


that he would say something to me, but he 
did not, and I went nearer, close to the bed, 
and timidly took his hand in mine ; how damp 
and cold it felt! yet he spoke not, and climb- 
ing upon the chair, I put back his thin locks, 





and kissed his forehead. “ Child, you trouble 
me,” he said, and these were the last words 
he ever spoke to me. 

The sun sunk lower and lower, throwing a 
beam of light through the little window, quite 
across the carpet, and now it reached the 
sick man’s climbed over the bed and 
up the wall; he turned his face away, and 
seemed to watch its glimmer upon the ceiling. 
The atmosphere grew dense and dusky, but 
without clouds, and the orange light changed 
to a dull lurid red, and the dying and dead 
leaves dropt silently to the ground, for there 
was no wind, and the fowls flew into the 
trees, and the grey moths came from beneath 
the bushes and fluttered in the waning light. 
From the hollow tree by the mill came the 
bat, wheeling and flitting blindly about, and 
once or twice its wings struck the window 
of the sick man’s chamber. The last sunlight 
faded off at length, and the rumbling of the 
mill-wheel was still: he has fallen asleep in 
listening to its music. 

The next day came the funeral. Whata 
desolate time it was! All down the lane 
were wagons and carriages and horses, for 
every body that knew my grandfather had 
come to pay him the last honors. “We can 
do him no farther good,” they said, “ but it 
seemed right that we should come.” Close 
by the gate waited the little brown wagon to 
bear the coffin to the grave, the wagon in 
which he was used to ride while living. The 
heads of the horses were drooping, and I 
thought they looked consciously sad. 

The day was mild and the doors and win- 
dows of the old house stood all open, so that 
the people without could hear the words of 
the preacher. I remember nothing he said; 
I remember of hearing my mother sob, and 
of seeing my grandmother with her face 
buried in her hands, and of seeing aunt Carra 
sitting erect, her face pale but tearless, and 
Oliver near her, with his hands folded across 
his breast save once or twice, when he lifted 
them to brush away tears. 

I did not cry, save from a frightened and 
strange feeling, but kept wishing that we 
were not so near the dead, and that it were 
another day. I tried to push the reality 
away with thoughts of pleasant things—in 
vain. I remember the hymn, and the very 
air in which it was sung. 


ota ene Irae 
‘And he will make tt plain.” 

Near the door blue flagstones were laid, 
bordered with a row of shrubberies and trees, 
with lilacs, and roses, and pears, and peach- 
trees, which my grandfather had planted long 

, and here, in the open air, the coffin was 
aced, and the white cloth removed, and 
‘olded over the lid. I remember how it shook 
and trembled as the gust came moaning from 
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d that two or three withered leaves fell on 
the face of the sont which Oliver gently re- 
moved and brushed aside a yellow winged 
that hovered near. 


away ; the 
ment on the forehead, and then the white 
cloth was replaced, and the lid screwed down. 
The coffin was breed in the brown wagon, 
with a sheet folded about it, and the long train 
moved slowly to the burial-ground Maes | 
where the words “ dust to dust” were follow 
by the rattling of the earth, and the sunset 
ht fell there a moment, and the dead leaves 
w across the smoothly shapen mound. 

When the will was read, Oliver found him- 
self heir to a fortune—the mill and the home- 
Se tae el toe 

, which I suppose he did, for thou 

I do not remember the wedding, I have had 
an aunt Caroline Hillhouse almost as long as 
Icanremember. The lunatic sister was sent 
to an asylum, where she sung songs about a 
faithless lover till death took her up and 
opened her eyes in heaven. The mother was 
brought home, and she and mf grandmother 
lived at their ease, and sat in the corner, and 
told stories of ghosts, and witches, and mar- 
riages, and deaths, for long years. Peace to 
their memories! for they have both gone 
home; and the lame brother is teaching school, 
in his leisure playing the flute, and reading 
Shakspear the Gok he reads. 

Years have come and swept me away from 
my childhood, from its innocence and blessed 
unconsciousness of the dark, but often comes 
back the memory of its first sorrow! 

Death is less terrible to me now. 


MY NOVEL: 
OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE* 
BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
OHAPTER XVI. 

| tre a table in the apartments appro- 

priated to him in his father’s house at 
Knightsbridge, sat Lord L’Estrange, sorting 
or destroying letters and papers—an ordinary 
symptom of change of residence. There are 
certain trifles by which a shrewd observer 
may judge of a man’s disposition. Thus, 
ranged on the table, with some elegance, but 
with soldier-like precision, were sundry little 
relics of former days, hallowed by some sen- 
timent of memory, or perhaps endeared solely 
by custom ; which, whether he was in Egypt, 
Italy, or England, always made part of the 
furniture of Harley’s room. Even the small, 
old-fashioned, and somewhat inconvenient 
inkstand in which he dipped the pen as he 
labelled the letters he put aside, belonged to 
the writing-desk which had been his pride as 
a school-boy. Even the books that lay scat- 
tered round were not new works, not those 
to which we turn to satisfy the curiosity of an 

* Continued from page 886, 








hour, or to distract our graver thoughts: 
were ie either Latin or Italian poets, 
with many a pencil-mark on the margin; or 
books. w oe ro rag~s demand on 
tho Ww aD uent perusal 
San Contine eopanions Somehow or other, 
in remarking that even in dumb inanimate 
things the man was averse to change, and 
had the habit of attaching himself to what- 
ever was connected with old associations, 
you might guess that he clung with pertina- 
City to affections more important, and you 
could better comprehend the freshness of his 
friendship for one so dissimilar in pursuits 
and character as Audley Egerton. An affec- 
tion once admitted into the heart of Harley 
L’Estrange, seemed never to be questioned 
or reasoned with: it became tacitly fixed, as 
it were, into his own nature; and little less 
than a revolution of his whole system could 
dislodge or disturb it. 

Lord L’Estrange’s hand rested now upon a 
letter in a stiff legible Italian character; and 
instead of disposing of it at once, as he had 
done with the rest, he spread it before him, 
and re-read the contents. It was a letter 
from Riccabocca, received a few weeks since, 
and ran thus :— 

Letter Signor Ricoabocca to Lord Estrange. 

eh | thank you, my noble friend, for judg- 
ing of me with faith in my honor, and re- 
spect for my reverses. 

“No, and thrice no to all concessions, all 
overtures, all treaty with Giulio Franzini. I 
write the name, and my emotions choke me, 
I must pause and cool back into disdain. It is 
over. Pass from that subject. But you have 
alarmed me. This sister! I have not seen 
her since her childhood ; and she was brought 
up under his influence—she can but work as 
his agent. She wish to learn my residence! 
it can be but for some hostile and malignant 
+9 es I may trust in you. I know that. 

ou say I may trust equally in the discretion 
of your friend. Pardon me—my confidence 
is not so elastic. A word may give the clue 
to my retreat. But, if discovered, what 
harm can ensue? An English roof protects 
me from Austrian despotism; true; but not 
the brazen tower of Danaé could protect me 
from Italian craft. And were there nothing 
worse, it would be intolerable to me to live 
under the eyes of a relentless spy. Truly 
saith our proverb, ‘He sleeps ill for whom 
the enemy wakes.” Look you, my friend, I 
have done with my old life—I wish to cast it 
from me as a snake its skin. I have denied 
myself all that exiles deem consolation. No 
pity for misfortune, no messages from sympa- 
thizing friendship, no news from a lost and 
bereaved country follow me to my hearth 
under the skies of the stranger. From ail 
these I have voluntarily cut myself off. I am 
as dead to the life I once lived as if the Styx 
rolled between it and me. With that stern- 
ness which is admissible only to the afflict- 
ed, I have denied myself even the consolation 
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ur Visits. Ihave told you fairly and simply 
our presence would unsettle all my en- 
and infirm pices , and remind me 
ly of the which I seek to blot from 
rem ce. You have complied on the 
one condition, that whenever I really want 
aid I will ask it; and, meanwhile, you 
fare generously sought to obtain me justice 
from the cabinets of ministers and in the 
conrts of kings. I did not refuse your heart 
this luxury; for I have a child—(Ah! I 
have taught that child already to revere your 
name, and in her prayers it is not forgotten.) 
But now that you are convinced that even 
r zeal is unavailing, I ask you to discon- 
tinue attempts that may but bring the spy 
upon my track, and involve me in new mis- 
fortunes. Believe me, O brilliant Englishman, 
that I am satisfied and contented with my lot. 
I am sure it would not be for my happiness 
to change it. ‘Chinon ha provato il male 
non conosce il bene.’ (‘One does not know 
when one is well off till one has known mis- 
fortune.’) You ask me how I live—I answer, 
alla giornata—to the day—not for the mor- 
row, asI did once. I have accustomed my- 
self to the calm existence of a village. I 
take interest in its details. There is my wife, 
creature, sitting opposite to me, never 
asking what I write, or to whom, but ready 
tothrow aside her work and talk the moment 
the pen is out of my hand. Telk—and what 
about? Heaven knows! ButI would rather 
hear that talk, though on the affairs of a 
hamlet, than babble again with recreant no- 
bles and blundering professors about common- 
wealths and constitutions, When I want to 
see how little those last influence the happi- 
ness of wise men, have I not Machiavel and 
Thucydides? Then, by-and-by, the Parson, 
will drop in, and we argue. He never knows 
when he is beaten, so the argument is ever- 
lasting. On fine days I ramble out by a 
winding rill with my Violante, or stroll to 
ny friend the Squire’s, and see how health- 
a thing is true pleasure ; and on wet days 

I shut myself up, and mope, perhaps, ti 
hark ! a gentle tap at the door, and in comes 
Violante, with her dark eyes that shine out 
through reproachful tears—reproachful that 
I should mourn alone, while she is under my 
roof—so she puts her arms round me, and in 
five minutes all is sunshine within. What 
care we for your English gray clouds without? 

“Leave me, my dear Lord—leave me to 
this quiet happy p towards old age, 
serener than the youth that I wasted so wild- 
ly; and guard well the secret on which my 
happiness depends. 

“Now to yourself, before I close, Of that 
same you you speak too little, as of me 
too much. But I so well comprehend the 
profound melancholy that lies underneath the 
wild and fanciful humor with which you but 

as in sport, what you feel so in earn- 
est. laborious solitude of cities weighs 
on you. You are flying back to the dolce far 





niente—to friends few, but intimate ; to life 
monotonous, but unrestrained; and even 
there the sense of loneliness will again seize 
upon you; and you do not seek, as I do, the 
annihilation of memory ; your dead passions 
are turned to ghosts that haunt you, and unfit 
you for the living world. I see it all—I see 
it still, in your hurried fantastic lines, as] saw 
it when we two sat amidst the pines and 
beheld the blue lake stretched below. I 
troubled by the shadow of the Future, you 
disturbed by that of the Past. 

“ Well, but you say, half-seriously, half in 
jest, ‘I will escape from this prison-house of 
memory; I will form new ties, like other 
men, and before it be too late ; I will marry— 
aye, but I must love—there is the difficulty’— 
difticulty—yes, and heaven be thanked for it! 
Recall all the unhappy marriages that have 
come to your knowledge—pray have not 
eighteen out of twenty been marriages for 
love? It always has been so, and it always 
will. Because, whenever we love deeply, we 
exact so much and forgive so little. con- 
tent to find some one with whom your hearth 
and your honor are safe. You will grow to 
love what never wounds your heart—you will 
soon grow out of love with what must always 
disappoint your imagination. Cospetto! I 
wish my Jemima had a younger sister for you. 
Yet it was with a deep groan that I settled 
myself to a—Jemima. 

“ Now, I have written you a long letter, to 
prove how little I need of your compassion or 

our zeal. Once more let there be long si- 
ence between us. It is not easy for me to 
correspond with a man of your rank, and not 
incur the curious gossip of my stil] little pool 
of a world which the splash of a pebble can 
break into circles. I mast take this over toa 
post-town some ten miles off, and drop it into 
the box by stealth. 

“ Adieu, dear and noble friend, gentlest 
heart and subtlest fancy that I have met in 
my walk through life. Adieu—write me 
word when you have abandoned a day-dream 
and found a Jemima. ALPHONSO. 

“« P, S—For heaven’s sake caution and re- 
caution your friend the minister, not to drop 
a word to this woman that may betray my 
hiding-place.” 

“Is he really happy?” murmured Harley 
as he closed the letter; and he sank for a 
few moments into a reverie. 

“ This life in a village—this wife in a lady 
who puts down her work to talk about villa- 
gers—what a contrast to Audley’s full exist- 
ence. And I can never envy nor comprehend 
either—yet my own—what is it?” 

He rose, and moved towards the window, 
from which a rustic stair descended to # green 
lawn—studded with larger trees than are often 
found in the grounds of a suburban residence. 
There were calm and coolness in the sight, 
and one could scarcely have supposed that 
London lay so near. 

The door opened softly, and a lady past 
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“ Harley,” said the lady—and Harley turn- 
bap you Le _ deceive me by that smile,” 
contin ; “you were not smiling 
when I entered.” : as 
“Tt is rarely that we smile to ourselves, my 
dear mother ; and I have done nothing lately 
80 foolish as to cause me to smile at y 


methinks they ask from their tombs why the 
last of their race has no aim and no object— 
no interest—no home in the land which they 
served, and which rewarded them with its 
honors.” 

“Mother,” said the soldier simply, “ when 
the land was in danger I served it as my fore- 
fathers served—and my answer would be the 
scars on my breast.” 

“Is it only in danger that a country is 
served—only in war that duty is fulfilled? 
Do you think that your father, in his plain 
manly life of country gentleman, does not 
fulfil, though obscurely, the objects for which 
aristocracy is created and wealth is bestow- 


“Doubtless he does, ma’am—and better 
than his vagrant son ever can.” 

‘‘ Yet his vagrant son has received such 
gifts from nature—his youth was so rich in 
promise—his boyhood so glowed at the dream 
of glory ?—” 

“ Ay,”. said Harley very softly, “it is 
peared all to be buried in a single 

ve 

The Countess started, and withdrew her 
hand from Harley’s shoulder. 

Lady Lansmere’s countenance was not one 
that much varied in expression, She had in 
this, asin her cast of feature, little resemblance 
to her son. 

Her features were slightly aquiline—the 
eyebrows of that arch which gives a certain 
majesty to the aspect: the lines round the 
mouth were habitually rigid and compressed. 
Her face was that of one who had gone through 
‘great emotion and subdued it. There was 
something formal, and even ascetic, in the 
character of her beauty, which was still 
grag eae Se and in ag singe 3 

e might have to you the idea o 
some Gothic baroness of old, half chatelaine, 
half abbess; you would see at a glance that 


joiced to brave. 





not seem to me within the realities of man’s 
it t be of woman’s.” 

“T believe,” Harley, balf soliloquising, 
“ that I havea great deal of the woman in me, 
Perhaps men who live much alone, and care 
not for men’s objects, do grow tenacious of 
impressions, as your sex does. But oh,” he 
cried alond, and with a sudden change of 
countenance, “oh, the hardest and the cold- 
est man would have felt as I do, had he 
known her—had he loved her. She was like 
no other woman I have ever met. Bright 
and glorious creature of another sphere! 
She descended on this earth, and darkened 
it when she passed away. It is no use striv- 
ing. Mother, I have as much courage as our 
steel-clad fathers ever had. I have dared in 
battle and in deserts—against man and the 
wild beast—against the storm and the ocean 
—against the rude powers of Nature—dan- 
gers as dread as ever pilgrim or Crusader re- 
But courage against that 
one memory! no, I have not!” 

“Harley, Harley, you break my heart!” 
cried the Countess, clasping her hands. 

“Tt is astonishing,” continued her son, so 
wrapped in his own thoughts that he did not 
perhaps hear her outcry—‘ yea, verily, it 
is astonishing, that considering the thousands 
of women I have seen and spoken with, I 
never see a face like hers—never hear a 
voice so sweet. And all this universe of life 
cannot afford me one look and one tone that 
can restore me to man’s privilege—love. 
Well, well, well, life has other things yet— 
Poetry and Art live still—still smiles the 
heaven, and still wave the trees. Leave me 
to happiness in my own way.” 

The Countess was about to reply, when 
the door was thrown hastily open, and Lord 
Lansmere walked in. 

The Earl was some years older than the 
Countess, but his placid face showed less 
wear and tear; a benevolent, kindly face— 
without any evidence of commanding intel- 
lect, but with no lack of sense in its pleasant 
lines. His form not tall, but upright, and 
with an air of consequence—a little pompous, 
but -humoredly so. The pomposity of 
the Grand Seigneur, who has lived much in 
provinces—whose will has been rarely dis- 

ated, and whose importance has been so 
elt and acknowledged as to react insensibly 
on himself; an excellent man: but when 
you glanced towards the high brow and dark 
eye of the Countess, you marvelled a little 
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to common report, 
“Ho, ho! my dear Harley,” cried Lans- 
cin tating his hands with an a 
much satisfaction, “I have just 
Tat Duchess, my dear father 1” 
What Du my er 
, your mother’s first cousin, to be 
Dlachels of Knareiborvegh, whom, 
to me, you condescended to call upon; 
Ot adh i I am to hear that you admire 


Sey aed : 
-“Bhe is very high-bred, and rather—high- 
” answered Harley. Then observing 
that his mother looked pained, and his fa- 
ther disconcerted, he added seriously, “ But 
handsome certainly.” 4 

“Well, Harley,” said the Earl, recovering 
himself, ‘the Duchess, taking advan of 
our connection to speak freely, had intimat- 
ed to me that Lady Mary has been no less 
struck with yourself; and to come to the 
point, since you allow that it is time you 
should think of marrying, I do not know a 
more desirable alliance. What do you say, 
Catherine?” 

“The Duke is of a family that ranks in 

before the Wars of the Roses,” said 
lady Lansmere, with an air of deference to 
her husband; “and there has never been 
one scandal in its annals, or one blot in its 
seutcheon. But I am sure my dear Lord 
must think that the Duchess should not have 
made the first overture—even toa friend 
and a kinsman ?” 

“Why, we are old-fashioned people,” said 
the dl rather embarrassed, “‘ and the Duch- 
eas is a woman of the world.” 

“Let us hope,” said the Countess mildly, 
“that her daughter is not.” 

“T would not marry Lady Mary, if all the 
rest of the female sex were turned into 
apes,” said Lord L’Estrange, with deliberate 


or. 

“Good Heavens!” cried the Earl, “ what 
extraordinary language is this! And pray 
why, sir?” 

larley—“T can’t say—there is no why in 
these cases. But, my dear father, you are 
not keeping faith with me.” 

Lord Lansmere.—“ How ?” 

Harley.—* You and my Lady here entreat 
me to marry—I promise to do my best to 
obey you; but on one condition—that I 
choose for myself, and take my time about 
it. Agreed on both sides. hereon, off 
goes your Lordship—actually before noon, 
at an hour when no lady without a shudder 
could think of cold blonde and damp orange 
flowers—off your Lordship, I say, and 
commits pete Lay Mary and your unworthy 
son to a mutual admiration—which neither 
of us ever felt. Pardon me, my father— 
but this is grave. Again let me claim your 
er choice for myself, and no re- 
ce to the Wars of the Roses. What 


ow the rt ae 
ved so happily in 


pay- 








war of ‘the roses like that between M 


— we did.” 
‘arley.—* What was it?” 

Lady Lanemere-—‘The son of Lord 
Lansmere can only marry the daughter of 
a gentleman.” 

e Earl_—Of course—of course.” 

The blood rushed over Harley’s fair face, 
and then as suddenly left it pale. 

He walked away to the window—his 
mother followed him, and again laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“ You were cruel,” said he gently and in 
@ whisper, as he winced under the touch of 
the hand. ee turnin, ae Earl, who 
was gazing at him in surprise—(it 
never occurred to Lord Lansmere that there 
could be a doubt of his son’s marrying be- 
neath the rank modestly stated by the Coun- 
tess)—Harley stretched forth his hand, and 
said, in his soft winning tone, “you have 
ever been most ious to me, and most 
forbearing; it is but just that I should sacri- 
fice the habits of an egotist, to gratify a wish 
which you so warmly entertain. I 
with you, too, that our race should not close 
in me—iVoblesse oblige. But you know I was 
ever romantic; and I must love where I 
marry—or, if not love, I must feel that my 
wife is worthy of all the love I could once 
have bestow: Now, as to the vague word 
‘gentleman’ that my mother employs—word 
that means so differently on different lips— 
I confess that I have a prejudice against 
young ladies brought up in the ‘ excellent 
foppery of the world,’ as the daughters of 
gentlemen of our rank mostly are. I crave, 
therefore, the most liberal interpretation of 
this word ‘gentleman.’ And so long as 
there be nothing mean or sordid in the birth, 
habits, and education of the father of this 
bride to be, I trust you will both agree to de- 
mand | nothing more—neither titles nor pedi- 


“ Titles, no—assu y’ said Lady Lans- 
mere; “they do not make gentlemen.” 

“Certainly not,” said the Earl. “Many of 
our best families are untitled.” 

“+ Titles—no,” repeated Lady Lansmere ; 
“ but ancestors—yes.” 

“Ah, my mother,” said Harley with his 
most sad and quiet smile, “it is fated that 
we shall never agree. The first of our race 
is ever an one we s ~ we roud of; and 
pray, what ancestors e? uty, virtue, 
Lm «bg intellect—if these are not nobility 
enough for a man, he is a slave to the dead.” 

With these words Harley took up his hat 
and made towards the door. 

“You said yourself, ‘ Noblesse oblige,” 
said the Countess, following him to the thresh- 
old; “ we have nothing more to add.” 
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So he says.” 
am afraid there is no chance for Lady 
Mary,” resumed Lord Lansmere, with a slight 
but melancholy smile. 

“She has not intellect enough to charm 
him. She is not worthy of Harley,” said the 
proud mother. 

“ Between you and me,” rejoined the Earl, 
rather timidly, “I don’t see what his 
intellect does him. He could not be more 


“I! Nay, my dear Lord, it is a common 
change enough with the young, when of 
such fortunes; who find, when they enter 
life, that there is really little left for them to 
strive for. Had Harley been a poor man’s 
son, it might have been different.” 

“T was born to the same fortunes as 
Harley,’ said the Earl, shrewdly, “and yet 
I flatter myself I am of some ase to old Eng- 
land.” 

The Countess seized upon the occasion, 
complimented her Lord, and turned the sub- 
ject. 

OHAPTER XVII. 

Hartey spent his day in his usual desul- 
tory, lounging manner—dined in his quiet 
corner at his favorite club—Nero, not ad- 
mitted into the club, poneey waited for 
him outside the door. The dinner over, dog 
and man, equally indifferent to the crowd, 
sauntered down that thoroughfare which, to 
the few who can comprehend the Poetry of 
London, has associations of glory and of woe 
sublime as any that the ruins of the dead 
elder world can furnish—thoroughfare that 
traverses what was once the courtyard of 
Whitehall, having to its left the site of the 
palace that lodged the royalty of Scotland 
—gains, through a narrow strait, that old 
isle of Thorney, in which Edward the Con- 
fessor received the ominous visit of the Con- 
queror—and, widening once more by the 
Abbey and the Hall of Westminster, then 
loses itself, like all memories of earthly 
gg: amidst humble passages and mean 

efiles. 

Thus thought Harley L’Estrange—ever 
less amidst the actual world around him, than 
the images invoked by his own solitary soul 
—as he gained the bridge, and saw the dull 
lifeless craft sleeping on the “ Silent Way,” 
once loud and glittering with the gilded 
barks of the antique Seignorie of England. 

It was on that bridge that Audley Egerton 
had appointed to meet L’Estrange, at an 





hour when he calculated he could best steal 

— from debate. For Harley, with his 

idious dislike to all the resorts of his 

equals, had declined to seek his friend in the 
crowded regions of Bellamy’s. 

along the bridge, 

form, seated on the 

nooks, with its face 

covered by its hands. “If I were a sculp- 

tor,” said he to himself, “I should remember 


that whenever I wished ta convey the 
idea pp itiear wii He lifted his looks 
and saw, a little before him in the midst of 
the causeway, the firm erect figure of Aud- 
ley Xgerton. The moonlight was full on the 
bronzed countenance of the strong public 
man,—with its lines of thought and care, 
and its vigorous but cold expression of intense 
self-céntrol. 

“ And looking yonder,” continued Harley's 
soliloquy, “‘I should remember that form, 
when I wished to hew out from the granite 
the idea of Endurance.” 

“So you are come, and punctually,” said 
Egerton, linking his arm in Harley’s. 

Harley.—* Punctually, of course, for I re- 
spect your time, and I will rot detain you 
long. I presume you will speak to-night.” 

erton.—* I have spoken.” 
arley, (with interest.)}—‘ And well, I 


hope. 

erton.—" With effect, I suppose, for I 
have been loudly cheered, which does not 
always happen to me.” 

Harley.—“ And that gave you pleasure?” 

Egerton, (after a moment’s thonght.)— 
“No, not the least.” 

Harley.—“ What, then, attaches you so 
much to this life—constant drudgery, constant 
warfare—the more pleasurable faculties dor- 
mant, all the harsher ones aroused, if even 
its rewards (and I take the best of those to 
be applause) do not please you ?” 

Egerton.—" What ?”—custom.” 

Harley.—* Martyr !” 

Egerton You say it. But turn to your- 
self; you have decided, then, tu leave Eng- 
land next week.” 

Harley, (moodily.)—“ Yes. This life in 8 
capital, where all are so active, myself so 
objectless, preys on me like a low fever. 
Nothing here amuses me, nothing interests, 
nothing comforts and consoles. But I ain re- 
sulved, before it be too late, to make ono 
great strnggle out of the Past, and into the 
natural world of mea. In a word, I have 
resolved to marry.” 

Egerton.—* Whom ?” 

Harley, (seriously.)—“ Upon my life, my 
dear fellow, you are a great philosopher. 
You have hit the exact question. You see I 
cannot m a dream; and where out of 
dreams, shall I find this ‘ whom ?’ ” 

Egerton.—“ You do not search for her.” 

Harley.— Do we ever search for love? 
Does it not flash upon us when we least ex- 
pect it? Is it not like the inspiration to the 
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om What poet sits down and says, ‘I 


will write a poem?’ What man looks out 
and ‘T will fall in love.’ No! Happi- 

sa, as the great German tells us, ‘ falls sud- 
denly from the bosom of the gods;’ so does 


love. 

ee You remember the old line 
in : ‘Life’s tide flows away, while 
the boor sits on the margin and waits for the 


Harley.—“ An idea which incidentall 
dropped from you some weeks ago, and whic 
I before half meditated, has since haunt- 
edme. If I could but find some child with 
‘sweet dispositions and fair intellect not yet 
formed, and train her up, according to my 
ideal. I am still young enough to wait afew 
years, and meanwhile I shall have gained 
what I so sadly want—an object in life.” 

Egerton.—" You are ever the child of ro- 
mance. But what”— 

Here the minister was interrupted by a 
messenger from the House of Commons, 
whom Audley had instructed to seek him on 
the bridge should his presence be required— 

“Sir, the opposition are taking apy 
of the thinness of the House to call for a di- 
yision. Mr. —— is - up to speak for time, 
but they won’t hear him. 

Egerton turned hastily to Lord L’Estrange, 
“You see you must excuse me now. To- 
morrow I must go to Windsor for two days; 
but we chal] meet on my return.” 

“It does not matter,” answered Harley; 
“T stand out of the pale of your advice, O 
ee man of sense. And if,” added 

ley with affectionate and mournful sweet- 

ness— If I worry you with — which 

cannot understand, it is only because of 

old schoolboy habits. I can have no trouble 
that I do not confide in you.” 

Egerton’s hand trembled as it pressed his 
friend’s; and, without a word, he hurried 
away abruptly. Harley remained motionless 
for some seconds, in deep and quiet reverie ; 
then he called to his dog, and turned back 
towards Westminster. 

He passed the nook in which had sat the 
still figure of Despondency. But the figure 
had now risen, and was leaning against the 
balustrade. The dog who had preceded his 
master paused by the solitary form, and sniff- 
ed it suspiciously. 

“ Nero, sir, come here,” said Harley. 

“Nero,” that was the name by which 
Helen had said that her father’s friend had 
ealled his dog. And the sound startled 
Leonard as he Jeant, sick at heart, against the 
stone. He lifted his head and looked wist- 
fully. eagerly, into Harley’s face. Those 

es, bright, clear, yet so strangely deep and 

nt, which Helen had described, met his 
own, and chained them. For L’Estrange 
halted also; the boy’s countenance was not 
agvergy to him. Po eye the a pa 

ook fixed on his own, and recogni 
the student by the bookstall. 





“ The dog is quite harmless, sir,” said L’Es- 
trange, with a smile. 

“And you called him Nero?” said Leonard, 
still gazing on the stranger. 

Harley mistook the drift of the question. 

“Nero, sir; but he is free from the sangui- 
nary p ies of his Roman namesake.” 
Harley was about to pass on, when Leonard 
said falteringly,— 

“Pardon me, but can it be possible that 
= are one whom I have sought in vain, on 

half of the child of Captain Digby ?” 

Harley stopped short. “Digby!” he ex- 
claimed, “where is he? He should have 
found me easily. I gave him an address,” 

“ Ah, Heaven be thanked,” cried Leonard. 
“ Helen is saved; she will not die; and he 
burst into tears. 

A very few moments, and a very few 
words sufficed to explain to Harley the state 
of his old fellow-soldier’s orphan. And Har- 
ley himself soon stood in the young sufferer’s 
room, supporting her burning temples on his 
breast, and whispering into ears that heard 
him, as in a happy dream, “Comfort, com- 
fort ; aes father yet lives in me.” 

And then Helen, raising ler eyes, said, 
“But Leonard is my brother—more than 
brother—and he needs a father’s care more 
than I do.” 

“ Hush, hush, Helen. I need no one—no- 
thing now!” cried Leonard; and his tears 
gushed over the little hand that clasped his 
own. 

OHAPTER XVIII. 

Hartey L’Estrance was a man whom all 
things that belong to the romantic and poetic 
side of our human life deeply impressed. 
When he came to learn the tie between these 
two children of nature, standing side by side, 
alone amidst the storms of fate, his heart was 
more deeply moved than it had been for ma- 
ny years. In those dreary attics, oversha- 
dowed by the smoke and reek of the humble 
suburb—the workday world in its harshest 
and tritest forms below and around them—he 
recognized that divine poem which comes 
out from all union between the mind and the 
heart. Here, on the rough deal table, (the 
ink scarcely dry,) lay the writings of the 
young wrestler for fame and bread; there, 
on the other side the partition, on that mean 
pallet, lay the — sole comforter—the all 
that warmed his heart with living mortal af- 
fection. On one side the wall, the world of 
imagination; on the other this world of grief 
and of love. And in both, a spirit equally 
sublime—unselfish Devotion—“ the something 
afar from the sphere of our sorrow.” 

He looked round the room into which he 
had followed Leonard, on quitting Helen’s 
bedside. He noted the MSS. on the tab 
and, pointing to them, said gently, “ An 
these are the labors by which you supported 
the soldier’s orphan f—soldier yourself, in a 
hard battle!” 
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“The battle was lost—I could not support 
,” replied Leonard mournfally. — . 
Gate ae cube aacdemerae 

3 box was opened, they sa: linger- 
pe Pant y say Hope 


False, false,” said Leonard ; “a heathen’s 
notion. ere are deities that linger behind 
Hope ;—Gratitude, Love, and Duty.” 

Yours is no common nature,” exclaimed 
Harley, admiringly, ‘‘but I must sound it 
more y hereafter; at T hasten 
for the physician; I shall return with him. 
We must move that poor child from this low 
close air as soon as ble. Meanwhile, let me 
peer ra on of the old fable. Wher- 
ever itude, Love, and Duty remain to man, 
believe me that Hope is there too, though she 
may be oft invisible, hidden behind the shel- 

ng wings of the nobler deities.” 

Harley said this with that wondrous smile 
of his, which cast a brightness cover the whole 
room—and went away. 

Leonard stole softly towards the grimy win- 
dow; and looking up towards the stars that 
shone pale over the roof-tops, he murmured, 
“O thou, the All-seeing and All-mercifal!— 
how it comforts me now to think that though 
my dreams of knowledge may have some- 
times obscured the Heaven, I never doubted 
that Thou wert there!—as luminous and ever- 
lasting, though behind the cloud!” So, for 
a few minutes, he prayed silently—then pass- 
ed into Helen’s room, and sat beside her mo- 
tionless, for she slept. She woke just as Har- 
ley returned with a physician, and then Leo- 
nard, returning to his own room, saw amongst 
his papers the letter he had written to Mr. 
Dale; and muttering, “I need not disgrace 
my calling—I need not be the mendicant 
now ”—held the letter to the flame of the 
candle. And while he said this, and as the 
burning tinder dropped on the floor, the sharp 
hunger, unfelt during his late anxious emo- 
tion, gnawed at his entrails. Still even hun- 
a0 rer not reach that noble pride which 

yielded to a sentiment nobler than itself 


—and he smiled as he repeated, “‘ No mendi- 
cant!—the life that I was sworn to is 


saved. I can raise against Fate the front of 


the Man once more.” 
OHAPTER XIX. 

A Frew days afterwards, and Helen, remov- 
ed to a pure air, and under the advice of the 
first physicians, was out of all danger. 

It was a pretty detached cottage, with its 
windows looking over the wild heaths of 
Norwood, to ‘which Harley rode daily to 
watch the convalescence of his young charge 
—an object in life was already found. As she 
a better and stronger, he coaxed her easi- 

y into talking, and listened to her with pleas- 
ed surprise. The heart so infantine, and the 
sense so womanly, struck him much by its 
rare contrast and combination. nard, 
whom he had insisted on placing also in the 
cottage, had stayed there willingly «ill He- 





len’s’ very was beyond question. Then 
he came to Lord ' LEstrange, as the latter 
was about one day to leave the cottage, and 
said quietly, “Now, my Lord, that Helen is 
safe, and now that she will need me no more, 
I can no longer ad mr vom on your boun- 
ty. I return to on.” 

“You are my visitor—not my pensioner, 
foolish boy,” said Harley, who had already 
noticed the pride which spoke in that fare- 
well; “ come into the garden, and let us talk.” 

Harley seated himself on a bench on the 
little lawn; Nero crouched at his feet; Leo- 
nard stood beside him. 

“So,” said Lord L’Estrange, “you would 
return to London!—What to do? 

“ Fulfil my fate.” 

“ And that ?” 

“T cannot guess. Fate is the Isis whose 
veil no mortal can ever raise.” 

“You should be born for great things,” 
said Harley, abruptly. “Iain sure that you 
write well. I have seen that you sidy with 
passion. Better than writing and better than 
study, you have a noble heart, and the proud 
desire of independence. Let me see your 
MSS., or any copies of what ee have already 
printed. Do not hesitate—I ask but to bea 
reader. I don’t pretend to be a patron; it is 
a word I hate.” 

Leonard’s eyes sparkled through their sud- 
den moisture. He brought out his portfolio, 
placed it on.the bench beside Harley, and 
then went softly to the further part of the 
garden. Nero looked after him, and then 
rose and followed him slowly. The boy seat- 
ed himself on the turf, and Nero rested his 
dull head on the loud heart of the poet. 

Harley took up the various papers before 
him and read them — leisurely. Cer- 
tainly he was no critic. e@ was not accus- 
tomed to analyse what pleased or displeased 
him; but his. perceptions were quick, and his 
taste exquisite. As he read, his countenance, 
always so genuinely expressive, exhibited now 
doubt and now admiration. He was soon 
struck by the contrast in the boy’s writings; 
between the pieces that sported with fancy, 
and those that grappled with thought. In the 
first, the young poet seemed so unconscious 
of his own individuality. His imagination, 
afar and aloft. from the scenes of his suffering, 
ran riot amidst a paradise of happy golden 
creations. But in the last, the THinKER stood 
out alone and mournful, questioning, in trou- 
bled sorrow, the hard world on which he gaz- 
ed. All in the thought was unsettled, tumul- 
tuous; all in the fancy, serene, and peaceful. 
The genius seemed divided into twain shapes; 
the one bathing its wings amidst the starry 
dews of heaven; the other wandering “ me- 
lancholy, slow,” amidst desolate and bound- 
less sands. Harley gently laid down the pa- 
per and mused a little while. Then he rose 
and walked to Leonard, gazing on his counte- 
nance as he neared the boy, with a new and 
deeper interest. 








” resumed Harley, “that one 
of men must either destroy the other, or 
et and harmon- 


hat, | and practical 


mard lifted his eyes towards Harley’s, 
and those eyes swam with tears ; 
cs heart was ard full to a ‘ 

“Tam not one of those,” said Harley, when 
they were on the road, “ who think that be- 
cause & young man writes poetry he is fit for 
nothing else, and that he must be a poet or a 
pauper. I have said that in you there seem 
to me to be two men, the man of the Ideal 
world, the man of the Actual. To each of 
these men I can offer a separate career. The 
first is perhaps the more tempting. It is the 
interest of the state to draw into its service 
all the talent and industry it can obtain ; and 
under his native state every citizen of a free 
country should be proud to take service. I 
have a friend who is a minister, and who is 
known to encourage talent—Audley Egerton. 
Lhave but to say to him, ‘ There is a young 
man who will well repay to the government 
whatever the government bestows on him; 
and you will rise to-morrow independent in 
means, and with fair occasions to attain to 
fortune and distinction. This is one offer, 


what say you to it? 

Saeaaed thought bitterly of his interview 
with Audley Egerton, and the minister’s 
proffered crown-piece. He shook his head 


and replied— 

ms Ob, my lord, how have I deserved such 
kindness? Do with me what you will; but 
if I have the option, I would rather follow 
my own calling. This is not the ambition 
that inflames me.” 

“Hear, then, the other offer. I have a 
friend with whom I am less intimate than 
Egerton, and who has no in his gift to 
bestow. I speak of a man of letters—Hen- 
ry Norreys—of whom you have doubtless 
heard, who, I should say, conceived an inter- 
est in you when he observed reading at 
the book-stall. I have often heard him say, 
that literature as a profession is misunder- 
stood, and that rightly followed, with the 
same pains and the same prudence which are 
brought to bear on other professions, a com- 
petence at least can be always ultimately ob- 
tained. But the way may be long and 
tedious—and it leads to no power but over 
thought; it rarely attains to wealth; and, 
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thusiasm, he 

there be two men within me, I feel, that 
were I condemned wholly to the mechanical 
one would indeed de- 


they have but flitted 
across me vague formless—have ever 
soared tow: the sunlight. No matter 
whether or not they lead to fortune or to 
fame, at least pesk Af lead me upward! 
Knowledge for itself I desire—what care I, 
‘ hy Es gh id Hatley with leased 

0 sai " ap 

smile at his young companion’s outburst. 
“As at gang . pete babe a 
now t me, if not impertinent, to 

ou & few questions. Your name Ss Yacherd 

"The boy blushed deeply, and ed his 

leeply, and bow: 

head as if in assent. y 

“Helen says you are self-taught; -for the 
rest she refers me to you—thinking, perhaps, 
that I should esteem you less—rather than yet 
more highly—if she said you were, as I pre- 
sume to conjecture, of humble birth.” 

“ My birth,” said Leonard, slowly, “is very 
—very—humble.” 

“The name of Fairfield is not unknown to 
me. There was one of that name who mar- 
ried into a family in Lansmere—married an 
Avenel—” continued Harley—and his voice 
quivered, ‘ You change countenance. Oh, 
ree your mother’s name have been Av- 
enel ?” 

“ Yes,” said Leonard, between his set teeth. 
Harley laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
“ Then indeed I have a claim on you—then, 
indeed, we are friends. I. have a right to 
serve any of that family.” 

Leonard looked at him in surprise—* For,” 
continued Harley, recovering himself, “ the 
always served my family; and my recollec- 
tions of Lansmere. os boyish, are indel- 
ible.” He spurred on his horse as the words 
closed—and again there was a long pause; 
but from that time Harley always spoke to 

in a soft voice, and often gazed on 
him with earnest and kindly eyes. 

They reached a house in a central, ae 
segchatty gute wa Ys # cma sho’ ka 
si grave and a aspect open e 
door ; a man who had lived all his life with 
authors. “Poor'deévil, he was indeed prema- 
turely old!.The care on his lip and the 
on his’ brow—no mortal’s pen can describe! 

“Is Mr: Norreys at home?” asked Harley. 

geal ‘the’ waaa,, aajestlly, aid Bs 
answ e esti ; and he 
stalked across the hall with the step of a 

ushering some Montmorenci to the 
presence of Louis le Grand. 








Ss 
“ 


Stay—show this gentleman into another 
room. I will go first into the library; wait 
for me, Leonard.” The man nodded, and 


a large room, 
to the ceiling. Books were on all the tables 
—books were on all the chairs. Harley 
seated himself on a folio of Raleigh’s Histo- 
ty of the World, and cried— 

“T have brou the a treasure!” 

“ What is it d Norreys, good-humor- 
edly, aires! up from his desk. 

A mind!” 


““A~ mind!” echoed Norreys, vaguely. 
“Your own ?” 

’“ Pooh—I have none—I have only a heart 
and a fancy. Listen. You remember the 
boy we saw reading at the book-stall. I 
have caught him for you, and you shall train 
him into a man. I have the warmest inter- 
est in his future—for I knew some of his 
family—and one of that family was very dear 
tome. As for money, he has not a shilling, 
and not a shilling cada he accept gratis from 
you or me either. But he comes with bold 

eart to work—and work you must find him.” 
Harley then rapidly told his friend of the two 
offers he had fade to Leonard—and Leon- 
ard’s choice. 

“This promises very well; for letters a 
man must have a strong vocation as he 
should have for law—I do all that you 
wish.” 

Harley rose with alertness—shook Nor- 
reys cordially by the hand—hurried out of 
the room, and returned with Leonard. 

Mr. Norreys eyed the young man with at- 
tention. He was naturally rather severe 
than cordial in his manner to strangers— 
contrasting in this, as in most things, the poor 
vagabond Burloy. But he was a judge 
of the human countenance, and he liked 
a After a pause he held out his 
hand. 

“Sir,” said he, “‘ Lord L’Estrange tells me 
that you wish to enter literature as a calling, 
and no doubt to study it is an art. I may 
help you in this, and you meanwhile can help 
me. I want an amanuensis—I offer you that 
place. The salary will be proportioned to the 
services you will render me. I have a room 
in my house at your disposal. When I first 
came up to London, I made the same choice 
that I hear you have done. I have no cause, 
even in a worldly point of view, to repent 
my choice. It gaveme an income larger than 
my wants. I trace my success to these max- 
ims, which are applicable to all professions— 
1st, Never to trust to genius—for what can 
be obtained by labor; 2dly, Never to profess 
to teach what we have not studied to under- 
stand; 8dly, Never to engage our word to 





With Weis piles Utorsinrs, provided on 
n ti ° pro & man 
does not mistake his vocation for it, and will, 
under advice, go through the prelimi- 
nary. pline of natural powers, which all 
vocations require, is as a calling as an 

other. Without them a shoeblack’s is inf- 


nitely better.” 

uss Possible enough,” muttered Harley ; “ but 
there have been great writers who observed 
none of your maxims.” 

“ Great writers, probably, but very unenvi- 
able men. My Lord, my don’ 


t corrupt 
the pupil you bring to me.” ley siniled 


and took his departure, and left Genius at 
school with Common Sense and Experience, 


OHAPTER XX. 

Wane Leonard Fairfield had been obscurely 
wrestling against poverty, neglect, hunger, 
and dread temptations, bright had been the 
opening day, and smooth the upward path, of 

dal Leslie. Certainly no young man, able 
and ambitious, could enter life under fairer 
auspices; the connection and avowed favorite 
of a popular and energetic statesman, the 
brilliant writer of a political work, that had 
lifted him at once into a station of his own— 
received and courted in those highest circles, 
to which neither rank nor fortune alone suf- 
fices for a familiar passport—the circles above 
fashion itself—the circles of power—with 
every facility of augmenting information, and 
learning the world betimes through the talk 
of its acknowledged masters,—Randal had 
but to move straight onward, and success was 
sure. But his tortuous spirit delighted in 
scheme and intrigue for their own sake. In 
scheme and intrigue he saw shorter paths to 
fortune, if not to fame. His besetting sin was 
also his besetting weakness. He did not 
aspire—he cove Though in a far higher 
social position than Frank Hazeldean, despite 
the worldly prospects of his old school-fellow, 
he coveted the very things that kept Frank 
Hazeldean below him—coveted his idle gaie- 
ties, his careless pleasures, his very waste of 
youth. Thus, also, Randal less aspired to 
Audley Egerton’s repute than he coveted Aud- 
ley Egerton’s wealth and pomp, his princely 
expenditure, and his Castle Rackrent in Gros- 
venor Square. It was the misfortune of his 
birth to be so near to both these fortunes— 
near to that of Leslie, as the future head of 
that fallen house,—near even to that of Hazel- 
dean, since as we have seen before, if the 
Squire had had no son, Randal’s descent from 
the Hazeldeans suggested himself as the one 
on whom these broad lands should devolve. 
Most young men, brought into intimate con- 
tact with Audley Egerton, would have felt 
for that personage a certain loyal and admir- 
ing, if not very affectionate, respect. For 
there was something grand in Beer — 
something that commands and fascinates the 
young. is determined courage, his energetic 
will, his almost regal liberality, contrasting & 
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in personal tastes and habits that 
almost austere—his rare and y 
power of charming even the 
most wearied of homage, and per- 
even the men most obdurate to coun- 
-ali served to invest the practical man 
those spells which are ae 
ideal one. But i Audley Eger- 
an Ideal—the ideal of the Practical. 
(Not the mere vulgar, plodding, red-tape ma- 
chine of business, but the man of stron 
inspired by inflexible en , and gui 
to te earthly objects. Ina dissolute and 
corrupt form of government, under a ge 
monarchy, or a vitiated republic, Audley 
Egerton might have been a most us 
citizen; for his ambition was so resolute, and 


; 


{ 


ee 


gs 
: 


to be a gentleman. And thus rton was 
ically considered a gentleman, With- 
out the least pride in other matters, with little 
Serest sensitiveness, touch him on the point 
gentleman, and no one so sensitive and so 
Randal saw more of bim, and 
watched his moods with the lynx eyes of the 
household spy, he could perceive that this 
hard mechanical man was pon yr to fits of 
eraly. even of gloom, and though they 
not last long, there was even in his habit- 
ual coldness an evidence of something com- 
prest, latent, painful, lying deep within his 
memory. This would have interested the 
kindly feelings of a grateful heart. But Ran- 
dal detected and watched, it only as a clue to 
some secret it might profit him to gain. For 
a Leslie hated ya and hated him 
he more because with all his book know] 
and his conceit in his own talents, he could 
not despise his patron—because he had not 
yet succeeded in making his patron the mere 
tool or stepping-stone—because he thought 
that Egerton’s keen eye saw through his wily 
heart, even while, as if in profound disdain, 
the minister helped the protégé. But this 
last suspicion was unsound. Egerton had not 
Leslie’s corrupt and treacherous na- 
ture. He might have other reasons for keep- 
ing him at a certain distance, but he inquired 
too little into Randal’s feelings towards him- 
self to question the attachment, or doubt the 
sincerity of one who owed to him so much. 
But that which more than all embittered 
Randal’s feelings towards Egerton, was the 
careful and deliberate frankness with which 
the latter had, more than once repeated, and 
enforced the odious announcement, that Ran- 
dal had nothing to expect from the minister’s— 
WILL, not'aing to expect from that wealth which 
glared ia the hungry eyes of the pauper heir 
tothe Leslies of Rood. To whom, then, could 
n mean to devise his fortune ? To whom 
but Frank Hazeldean. Yet Audley took so 
little notice of his nephew—seemed so indif- 





ferent to him, that that supposition, however 
natural, seemed exposed to doubt. The 
astuteness of Randal was perplexed. Mean- 
while, however, the less he himself could rely 
— rton for fortune, the more he revolv- 
the possible chances of ousting Frank from 
the inheritance of Hazeldean—in part, at least, 
if not wholly. To one less scheming, crafty, 
and remorseless than Randal Leslie with every 
day became more and more, such _-— 
would have seemed the wildest delusion. But 
there was something fearful in the manner 
in which this young man sought to turn 
knowledge into power, and make the study 
of all weakness in others subservient to his 
own ends. He wormed himself thorough] 
into Frank’s confidence. He learned throu 
Frank all the Squire’s peculiarities of thought 
and temper, and thoroughly pondered over 
each word in the father’s letters, which the 
son gradually got into the habit of showing to 
the perfidious eyes of his friend. Randal saw 
that the Squire had two characteristics which 
are very common amongst proprietors, and 
which might be invoked as antagonists to 
his warm fatherly love. First, the Squire 
was as fond of his estate as if it were a living 
thing, and part of his own flesh and blood; 
and in his lectures to Frank upon the sin of 
extravagance, the Squire always let out this 
foible :—“ What was to become of the estate 
if it fell into the hands of aspendthrift? No 
man should make ducks and drakes of Hazel- 
dean; let Frank beware of that,” &c. Second- 
ly, the Squire was not only fond of his lands, 
but he was jealous of them—that jealousy 
which even the tenderest father sometimes 
entertains towards their natural heirs. He 
could not bear the notion that Frank should 
count on his death ; and he seldom closed an 
admonitory letter without repeating the in- 
formation that Hazeldean was not entailed ; 
that it was his to do with as he pleased 
through life and in death. Indirect menace 
of this nature rather wounded and galled than 
intimidated Frank ; for the young man was 
extremely generous and high-spirited by na- 
ture, and was always more disposed to some 
indiscretion after such warnings to his self- 
interest, as if to show that those were the 
last kinds of appeal likely to influence him. 
By the help of such insightsinto the character 
of, father and son, Randal thought he saw 
gleams of daylight illumining his own chance 
of the lands of Hazeldean. Meanwhile it 
appeared to him obvious that, come what 
might of it, his own interests could not lose, 
an might most probably gain, by whatever 
could alienate the Squire from his natural 
heir. Accordingly, though with consummate 
tact, he instignated Frank towards the very 
excesses most calculated to irritate the Squire, 
all the while appearing rather to give the 
counter advice, and never sharing in any of 
the follies to which he conducted his thought- 
lessfriend. In thishe worked chiefly through 
others, introducing Frank to every acquaint- 
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exclamation, and laid down the i 

correspondence, 

: into one of his absent 

sae long silence, observing that Eger: 

a observing - 

ton did not return to the newspaper, Randal 

said, ‘‘ Ehem—sir, I have a note from Frank 

Hazeldean, who wants much to see me; his 
father has arrived in town une: iy.” 

‘‘ What brings him here?” asked Egerton, 


“ Why, it seems that he has heard some 


reports of poor Frank’s extravagance, 
Track io either afraid or ashamed to meet 
” 


him. 

“ Ay—a very great fault extravagance in 
the young!—destroys independence; ruins 
or enslaves the future. Great fault—very! 
And what does youth want that it should 
extravagant ? it not every thing in itself 
merely because it 7s? _ Youth is youth—what 
needs it more?” 

Egerton rose as he said this, and retired to 
his writing-table, and in his turn opened his 
correspondence. Randal took up the news- 
paper, and endeavored, but in vain, to con- 
jecture what had excited the minister’s ex- 
clamation, and the reverie that succeeded it. 

Egerton euddenly and sharply turned round 
in his ana ten you have a = the 
Times, have the goodness to place it here. 

Randal had just obeyed, when a knock at 
the street-door was heard, and acy 
Lord L’Estrange came into the room, wi 
somewhat a quicker step, and somewhat a 
gayer mien than usual. 

Audley’s hand, as if mechanically, fell up- 

on the newspaper—fell upon that part of the 
columns deveted to births, deaths, and mar- 
riages. Randal stood by, and noted; then, 
bowing to L’Estrange, left the room. 
“ Audley,” said L’Estrange, “I have had 
an adventure since I saw you—an adventure 
that reopened the Past, and may influence 
my future.” 

“ How ” 

“In the first 
lation of—of- 


I have met with a re- 
e Avenels.” 

“Indeed! Whom—Richard Avenel ?” 

“ Richard—Richard—who is he? Oh, I 
remember; the wild lad who went off to 
America; but that was when I was a mere 
child.” 

“ That Richard Avenel is now a rich thri- 
ving trader, and his marriage is in this news- 
paper—married to an honorable Mrs. M’Oatch- 


M’Oatehley, not to the 





Wellin this country—who should 
i himself on birth?” - 


cp # Sow did.sot sty 20 always, Egerton,” re- 
Te- 


plied Harley, with a tone 


ently to a Mrs. 
of the L’Estran- 
ges.. But no more of these—these Avenels,” 


“ And I say so now, 


Sted 
i venel’s ?” interrupted Eger- 
ae wake acded in vet ae Reliberste, 
ve tone in w was wont to 
_ = aged “Richard Avenel the tra- 
saw him once—a presuming and in- 

tolerable man !” 

“The nephew has not those sins. He is 
full of promise, of modesty, yet of pride. 
And his countenance—oh, rton, he has 


And Harley 


“T had thought of placing him under your 
care. I knew you would provide for him.” 

“T will. Bring him hither,” cried Eger- 
ton eagerly. “All that I can do to prove 
my—regard for a wish of yours.” 

Harley his friend’s hand warmly. 

“I thank you from my heart; the Audley 
of my boyhood speaks now. But the young 
man decided otherwise; and I do not 
blame him. Nay, I rejoice that he chooses a 
career in which, if he find hardship, he may 

dependence.” 

“ And that career is—” 

“ Letters.” 

“ Letters — Literature!” exclaimed the 
statesman. ‘“ ! No, no, Harley, 
this is your absurd romance.” 

“Tt'will not be beggary, and it is not my 
romance: it is the boy’s. Leave him alone, 
he is in my care and my charge henceforth. 
He is of her blood, and I said that he had 
her eyes.” 

“ But you are going abroad; let me know 
where he is; I will watch over him.” 

“ And unsettle a right ambition for a wrong 
one? No—you shall know nothing of him 
till he can proclaim himself. I think that 
day will come.” 

Audley mused a moment, and then said, 
“Well, perhaps you are right. After all, as 
you say, independence is a t blessing, and 
my ambition -has not rendered myself the 
better or the happier.” 

“ Yet, my poor Audley, you ask me to be 
ambitious.’ 

“TI only wish 

m with passion. 

“T will try to be so; and by the help of a 
milder remedy than yours. I said that my 
adventure might influence my future; it 
brought me acquainted not only with the 
young man I of, but the most winning, 

onate child—a girl.” 

“Ts this child an Avenel too?” ’ 

“No, she is of gentle blood—a soldier's 


you to be consoled,” cried 








, 1 do.” 
her. in your own house ?” 
“For a year or so while she is yet a child. 


Then, as she approaches youth, I shall place in 
her elsewhere 


“You may grow to love her. Is it clear | Mr. 
that she will love you?—not mistake grati- 
tade for love? It is a very hazardous expe- 
riment. 


“So was William the Norman’s—still he 
was William the Oonqueror. Thou biddest 
me move on from the past, and be consoled, 
yet thou wouldst make me as inapt td pro- 
gress as the mule in Slawkenbergius’s tale, 
with thy cursed interlocutions, ‘Stumbling, 
by St. Nicholas, every step. Why, at this 
tate, we shall be all night getting into—’ 

/ Listen,” continued Harley, set- 
off, full pelt, into one of his wild whimsi- 
eal humors. “ One of the sons of the prophets 
in Israel, felling wood near the River Jordan, 
his hatchet forsook the helve, and fell to the 
pottom of the river; so he prayed to have 
> cole was but a small request, mark 
you;) and having a strong faith, he did not 
throw the hatchet after the helve, but the 
helve after the hatchet. Presently two great 
were seen. Up springs the hatchet 
from the bottom of the water, and fixes itself 
to its old acquaintance, the helve. Now, 
had he wished to coach it to Heaven ina 
fiery chariot like Elias, be as rich as Job, 
as Samson, and beautiful as Absalom, 
would he have obtained it, do you think? In 
truth, my friend, I question it very much.” 

“T cannot comprehend what you mean. 
Sad stuff you are talking.” 

“T can’t help that; Rabelais is to be blamed 
for it. I am quoting him? and it is to be 
found in his prol to the chapters on the 


Moderation of Wishes. And mere of 
‘moderate wishes in point of hatchet,’ I 
want you to understand that I ask but little 
from Heaven. I fling but the helve after the 
hatchet that has sunk into the silent stream. 
I want the other half of the weapon that is 
buried fathom deep, and for want of which 
the thick woods darken round me by the Sa- 
cred River, and I can catch not a glimpse of 
the rage ~ Ege 

“Tn plain English,” said Audley Egerton, 
“you want ’—he stopped short, puzzled. 

“T want my purpose and my will, and my 
old character, and the nature God gave me. 
I want the half of my soul which has fallen 

me. I want such léve as may replace 
to me the vanished affections. Reason not— 
I throw the helve after the hatchet.” 


disengaged. r la: 
ling on one of the tables, an Ban 
over it, looked with attention into the column 


“ Vexations!” he muttered; 
know i 


sion of disappointment when the door closed, 
old school-fellow, Frank, might have 
with you.” 
led outside the mail; sent to his barracks, but 
= young gentleman does not sleep there— 
deans—young sir; and I hate being kept in 
the dark, by my own son too.” yee 
seen his kinsman, had a vague idea that it 
was not quite polite to entertain a 4 
“T am very glad to make your acquaint- 
ance at last, Mr. Leslie. You know, I hope, 
Randal, (smiliagly).—“ I am not likely to 
t that; it is the ae pedigree.” 
my grandee of a half-brother has taken you 
up; but if ever you should, Hazeldean is not 
think I could have given him a hint or two 
as to the improvement of his property. If 
are some low lands abeut Rood that would 
take mighty kindly to draining.” 
trees lie still, and so do fallen families.” 
Squire.— Fallen families can get up again, 





and he found that Randal was unaccompanied, 
“Well,” said he bluntly, “I thought your 
Seen 
“Have not you seen him yet, sir?” 
“No, I came to town this morning ; travel- 
an apartment of his own; he never told 
me that. We area plain family, the Hazel- 
Randal made no answer, but looked sor- 
rowful. The Squire, who had never before 
though a connection to himself, with his fami- 
ly troubles, and so resumed good-naturedly : 
that you have good Hazeldean blood in your 
veins?” 
fo 
‘Taiee, (heartily.)}—“ Shake hands — 
onit, my boy. You don’t want a friend, since 
very far from Rood. Oan’t get on with your 
father at all, my lad—more’s the pity, for I 
he would plant those ugly commons—larch 
and fir soon come into profit, sir; and there 
.—*My poor father lives a life so . 
retired, and you cannot wonder at it. Fallen 
which fallen trees can’t.” 
Randal.— Ah, sir, it often takes the ener- 
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Randal, salaptnant .)}—“ Bir, he did ; 
: 4 pen: dig bree. 


iy ” 
— We havegrown very intimate.” 
Squire.—“ So he me word—and I 
am glad of it. Our member, Sir John, tells 
me you are a very clever fellow, and a very 
ly one. And Frank says that he wishes 
eer Soe he can't have your 
talents. He has a good heart, Frank,” added 
the father, relentingly. ‘ But, zounds, sir, 
you say you are not surprised he has not come 
to w his own father ?” 
“ My dear sir,” said Randal, “you wrote 
word to Frank that you had heard from Sir 
John and others, of his goings-on, and that 


were not satisfied with his replies to your 
” 


tters. 

“ Well.” 

“ And then you suddenly come up to town.” 

“ Well.” 

“Well. And Frank is ashamed to meet you. 
For, as you say, he has been py aty e. and 
he has exceeded his allowance ; and, knowing 
my respect for you, and my great affection 
for he has asked me to prepare you 
to receive his confession and forgive him. I 
know I am taking a great liberty. I have no 
right to interfere between father and son; 
but pray—pray think I mean for the best.” 

“ Hamph!” said the Squire, recovering him- 
self very slowly, and showing evident pain. 
“T knew airealy that Frank spent more 
than he ought; but I think he should not 
have employed a third person to prepare me 
to forgive him. (Excuse me—no offence.) 
And if he wanted a third person, was not 
there his own —! eh rest 
(firing up)—am I a tyrant—a w—that 
my own son is afraid to speak to me? Gad, 
rl ive it him?” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Randal, assuming at 
once that air of authority which superior in- 
tellect.so well carries off and excuses. “ But 
I strongly advise you not to express any an- 

r at Frank’s confidence in me. At present 

have influence over him. Whatever you 
may think of his extravagance, I have saved 
him from many an indiscretion, and ners 
debt—a young man will listen to one of his 
own so much more readily than even to 
the kindest friend of graver years. Indeed, sir, 
. I speak for your sake as well as for Frank’s. 
Let me keep this influence over him; and 
don’t reproach him for the confidence he 

laced in me. Nay, let him rather think that 
f have softened any displeasure you might 
otherwise have felt.” 





There seemed so much sense in what 
Randal said, and the of it seemed 
that the Squire’s native 


so disinterested, 
me | shrewdness was deceived. 


“You are a oe fellow,” said he, 
“and I am very much obliged to you. Well, 
I suppose there is ae old heads upon 
young shoulders ; —— ‘ou I'll not 
poor boy, be | aes h aflicted, nd Ton, 
poor boy, he is very muc and I Jo 
to ete! hands with him. So, set his ming 
at ease.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Randal, with much appa- 
rent emotion, “ “ore son may well love you; 
and it seems to be a hard matter for so kind 
a heart as yours to preserve the proper firm- 
ness with him.” 

“Oh, I can be firm enough,” quoth the 
squire—‘ ially when I don’t see him— 
handsome dog that he is—very like his moth- 
er—don’t you think so?” 

“ I never saw his mother, sir.” 

“Gad! Not seen my Harry! No more 

ou have; you must come and pay us a visit. 

e have your grandmother's picture, when 
she was a girl, with a crook in one hand and 
a bunch of lilies in the other. I suppose my 
half-brother will let you come?” 

“To be sure, sir. Will you not call on 
him while you are in town ?” 

“Not I. He would think I expected to 
get something from the Government. Tell 
him the ministers must go on a little better, 
if they want my vote for their member. 
But go. I see you are impatient to tell Frank 
that all’s forgot and forgiven. Oome and 
dine with him here at six, and let him bri 
on bills in his pocket. Oh, I shan’t scol 

m. 

“Why, as to that,” said Randal, smiling, 
“T think (forgive me still) that you should 
not take it too easily; just as I think that 
you had better not blame him for his very 
natural and praiseworthy shame in approach- 
ing you, so I think, also, that you should do 
nothing that would tend to diminish that 
shame—it is such a check on him. And 
therefore, if youéean contrive to affect to be 
anery with him for his extravagance, it will 

0 4 

“ + 

ae speak like a book, and I'll try my 


“Tf you threaten, for instance, to take him 
out of the army, and settle him in the coun- 
try, it would have a very good effect.” 

“What! would he think it so great a pun- 
ishment to come home and live with his pa- 
rents?” 

“T don’t say that; but he is naturally so 
fond of London. At his age, and with his 
large inheritance, ¢hat is natural.” 

“ Tnheritance!” said the Squire, moodily— 
“inheritance! he is not thinking of that, I 
trust? Zounds, sir, I have as good a life as 
his own. Inherit&nce!—to be sure the Ca- 
sino property is entailed on him; but, as for 
the rest, sir, I am no tenant for life. I could 
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I chose it. Inheritance, ind 
“My dear sir, I did not mean to imply 
’ that would entertain the unnatural 
monstrous idea of calculating on your 
; and all we have to do is to get him 
to sow his wild oats as soon as possible— 
marry, and settle down into the country. 
For it would be a thousand pities if his town 


ree the Hazeldean lands to my ploegpmen, 


habits and tastes grew permanent—a bad 
for the Hazeldean property, that. 
And,” added Randal, laughing, “I feel an 
interest in the old place, since my grand- 
mother comes of the —- So, ay ia 
yourself to seem angry, and grumble a little 
when you pay the bills.” 
~ ah, trust me,” said the Squire, dog- 
gedly and with a very altered air. “Iam 
much obliged to you for these hints, my 
kinsman.” And his stout hand trem- 
a little as he extended it to Randal. 
Leaving Limmer’s, Randal hastened to 
Frank’s rooms in St, James’s Street. “ My 
dear fellow,” said he, when he entered, “it 
is very fortunate that I persuaded you to let 
me break matters to your father. Yon might 
well say he was rather passionate; but I 
have contrived to soothe him. You need not 
fear that he will not Py your debts.” 
“T never feared that,” said Frank chan- 


color; “I only fear his anger. But. 
ees I feared hie kindness still more. 


What a reckless hound I have been! How- 
ever, it shall be a lesson to me. And my 
debts once paid, I will turn as economical as 
rself.” 
“Quite right, Frank. And, indeed, I am 
a little afraid that when your father knows 
the total, he may execute a threat that would 
be very unpleasant to you.” 
“What's that?” 
“Make you sell out, and give up Lon- 
” 


“The devil!” exclaimed Frank, with fer- 
vent emphasis; “that would be treating me 
like a child.” 

“Why, it would make you seem rather 
ridiculous to your set, which is not a very 
rural one. And you, who like London so 
much, and are so much the fashion.” 

“Don’t talk of it,” cried Frank, walking 
to and fro the room in great disorder. 

“Perhaps on the whole, it might be well 
not to say all you owe, at once. If you 
named half the sum, your father would let 
you off with a lecture; and really I tremble 
at the effect of the total.” 

“But how shall I pay the other half?” 

“ Oh, you must save from your aliowance ; 
it is a very liberal one; and the tradesmen 
are not pressing.” _ 

“ No—but the cursed bill-brokers ”— 

“ Always renew to a young man of your 
expectations. And if I get into an office, I 
can always help you, my dear Frank.” 

“Ah, Randal, Yam not so bad as to take 
advantage of your friendship,” said Frank 





ant: ign of « Tie, indeed, diagaiain the 
a sort of a 

real state of my affairs. I should att Linve 
listened te the idea from any one else. But 
ros aa such a sensible, kind, honorable fel- 
ow. 

“ After so flattering, I shrink from 
the res bility of advice. But apart from 
your own in I should be glad to save 
your father the he would feel at know- 
ing the whole extent of the scrape you have 
got into. And if it entailed on you the ne- 
cessity to lay by—and give up hazard, and 


not be security for other men—why it would 
be the best thing that could es Really, 
too, it seems hard on Mr. Hazeldean, that he 
ust 


should be the only sufferer, and quite 
pis you should bear half your own bur- 
ns, 


“So it is, Randal; that did not strike me 
before. I will take your counsel; and now 
I will go at*once to Limmer’s. My dear 
father? I hope he is looking well?” 

“Oh, very. Such a contrast to the sallow 
Londoners! But I think you had better not 
go till dinner. He has asked me to meet 
you at six. I will call for you a little before, 
and we can go together. This will prevent 
a great deal of and constraint. Good- 
bye till then.—Ha!—by the way, I think if 
I were you, I would not take the matter too 
seriously and penitentially. You see the best 
of fathers like to keep their sons under their 
thumb, as the saying is. And if you want 
at tsp age to preserve your independence, 
and not be hurried off and buried in the 
country, like a schoolboy in di a little 
manliness of bearing would not be amiss. 
You can think over it.” 

The dinner at Limmer’s went off very dif- 
ferently from what it ought to have done. 
Randal’s words had sunk deep, and rankled 
sorely in the Squire’s mind ; and that impres- 
sion imparted a certain coldness to his man- 
ner which belied the Sem 4 forgiving, gen- 
erous impulse with which he had come up 
to London, and which even Randal had not 
yet altogether whispered away. On the 
other hand, Frank, embarrassed both by the 
sense of disingenuousness, and a desire “ not 
to take the thing too seriously,” seemed to the 
Squire ungracious and thankless. 

After dinner, the Squire began to hum and 
haw, and Frank to color up and shrink. 
Both felt discom by the presence of a 
third person; till, with an art and address 
worthy of a better cause, Randal himself 
broke the ice, and so contrived to remove 
the restraint he had before imposed, that at 
le each was heartily glad to have matters 

le clear and brief by his dexterity and 


tact. 

Frank’s debts were not in reality, large; 
and when he named the half of them—look- 
ing down in shame—the Squire, agreeabl 


rised, was about to express himself wi 
a liberal heartiness that would have opened 








i 


to 


RSEEE |E 


Eee 


is ‘it? 
vices, 


creasing 
not please you to spend money in that way: 
it is a pity you should ever be plagued with 
such duties.” 

. -_ dear father—” ip 

our tongue, you puppy. p 

dare say, if. Sm were in my shoes, you would 
cut down oaks, and mortgage the pro- 
perty—sell it, for what I know—all go on a 


cast of the dice! _ sir—very well, very 
ii rribly dull, is it? 
sta; “ 

Ly Mr. Hazeldean,” said Randal, 

, and as if with the wish to turn off in- 
to a joke what threatened to be serious, “ you 
must not interpret a hasty expression so liter- 
ally. Why, you would make Frank as bad as 
Lord A——, who wrote word to his steward 
to cnt down more timber; and when the 


“ 
poses A 


i friend.” 

parti Master Frank? 

Pretty friends !”—and the Squire buttoned up 

the pocket, to which he had transferred his 
note-book, with a determined air. 

“But I’m his friend, too,” said Randal, 
kindly ; “‘and I preach to him properly, I can 
tell you.” Then, as if delicately anxious to 
change the su he began to ask questions 
upon crops, and the experiment of bone ma- 
nure. He spoke earnestly, and with gusto, 
yet with the deference of one listening to a 

practical authority. Randal had — 
the afternoon in cramming the subject 
agricultural journals and Parliamentary re- 
ports; and, like all practised readers, had 
really learned in a few hours more than many 
&@ man, unaccustomed to study, could gain 
from books in a year. The Squire was sur- 
prised and pleased at the young scholar’s in- 
formation and taste for such subjects. 

“* But, to be sure,” quoth he, with an angry 


| is a public man worth 





have Hazel- 


look at poor Frank, “ 
eat know 4 from a 


dean blood ‘in you, 


“ ” 
+ hy, sir,” said Ran ingennonely, “] 
am training myself for ic life; and what 
orb a do not study the 
agriculture is country 
haggle is he worth? Put ba 
question, my compliments, to my half- 
brother. What stuff he did the other 
on the malt tax, to be sure!” 

“Mr. Fie cae, things 
to think of, that we must excuse his want of 
information upon one topic, however import- 
ant. With his strong sense, he must acquire 
that information, sooner or later; for he is 
fond of power; and, sir,—knowledge is 
power!” 

“4 ‘ae, true BB Boe hiy i 
poor Squire, unsuspiciously, as "8 eye 
rested upon Mr. Hazeldean’s open face, peo 
then glanced towards Frank, who looked sad 


“ Ye i ted Randal, “ knowled 

‘ re “ knowledge is 
wire sad he shook his head wisely, as he 
passed the bottle to his host. 

Still, when the Squire, who meant to return 
to the Hall next morning, took leave of Frank, 
his heart warmed to his son; and still more 
for Frank’s dejected looks. It was not Ran- 
dal’s policy to push estrangement too far at 
first, and in his own presence. 

“ Speak to poor Frank—kindly now, sir— 
do;” whispered he, observing the Squire’s 
watery eyes, as he moved to the window. 

The Squire rejoiced to obey—thrust out 
his hand to his son—‘ My dear boy,” said 
he, “there, don’t fret—pshaw!—it was 
but a trifle after all. Think no more of it.” 

Frank took the hand, and suddenly threw 
his arm round his father’s broad shoulder. 

“Oh, sir, you are too re 
His voice trembled so, that dal took alarm, 
passed by him, and touched him meaningly. 

The Squire pressed his son to his heart— 
heart so large, that it seemed to fill the whole 
width under his broadcloth. 

“* My dear Frank,” said he, half blubbering, 
“itis not the money; but, you see, it so 
vexes your poor mother ; you must be careful 
in fature; and, zounds, boy, it will be all 
yours one day; only don’t calculate on it; I 
could not bear that—I could not, indeed.” 

“ Calculate!” cried Frank. ‘Oh, sir, can 
you think it?” 

“T am so delighted that I had some slight 
hand in your complete reconciliation with Mr. 
Hazeldean,” said Randal, as the young men 
walked from the hotel. “I saw that you 
were disheartened, and I told him to speak to 

kindly.” 
you y 

“Did you? Ah, I am sorry he needed 

telling.” 


“TI know his character so well already,” 
said Ran Tha I flatter a can ee 
ways kee gs between you as they oug 
to oa What an excellent man !” 


”” quoth the 
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_/ “The best man in the world!” cried Frank, 

; and then as his accent drooped, 

ss have deceived him. I have a great 
to go back—” 

_ “ And tell him to give you twice as much 


in. No, no, Frank; sa’ 


id half your own debts. 
Pintiod in chat.” 
“$0 there is. Your heart is as good as 
, your head. Good night.” 
_* Are you going home so early? Have you 


8s sewer 
» “None that I shall keep.” 

“Good night, then.” 

They and Randal walked into one 
of the fashionable clubs. He neared a table, 
where three or four young men (younger 
sons, who lived in the most —— style, 
heaven knew how) were still over their 
wine. 


Leslie had little in common with these 
gentlemen ; but he forced his nature to be 
agreeable to them, in consequence of a very 
excellent piece of worldly advice given to 
him by Audley n. “Never let the 
dandies call you a prig,” said the statesman. 
“Many a clever fellow fails through life, be- 
cause the silly fellows, whom half a word well 
spoken could make his clagueurs, turn him 
into ridicule. Whatever you are, avoid the 
fault of most reading men: in a word, don’t 
be a prig!” 

* are just left Hazeldean,” said Randal— 
“ what a good fellow he is!” 

“ Oapital,” said the honorable George Bor- 
ae “ Where is he ?” 

“Why, he is gone to his rooms. He has 
had a little scene with his father, a thorough, 
rough country squire. It would be an act of 
charity if you would go and keep him som 
or take him with you to some place a little 
more lively than his own lodgings.” 

“ What! the old gentleman has been teas- 
ing him?—a horrid shame! Why, Frank is 
not expensive, and he will be very rich—eh?” 

“An immense property,” said Randal, 
“and not a mortgage on it; an only son,” he 
added, turning away. 

Among these young gentlemen there was 
a kindly and most benevolent whisper, and 
presently they all rose, and walked away 
towards Frank’s lodgings. 

“The w is in the tree,” said Randal to 
himself, “and there is a gap already between 
the bark and the wood.” 


OHAPTER XXII. 

Harter L’Esrranas is seated beside Helen 
at the lattice-window in the cottage at Nor- 
wood. The bloom of reviving health is on 
the child’s face, and she is listening with a 
smile, for Harley is speaking of Leonard with 


praise, and of mard’s future with hope. 
* And thus,” he continued, “ secure from his 


ve—lay 
mize; and then tell him that you | affecti 





former trials, happy in his occu and 
ursuing the career he has gems 
content, my dear child, to leave him.” 
“Leave him!” exclaimed Helen, and the 
== her cheek faded. 
ey was not displeased 
tion. He would have been 
her heart if it had@ been less susceptible to 


ion. 
“It is hard on you, Helen,” said he, “to 
separate you from one who has been to you 
asa brother. Do not hate me for doing so. 
But I consider myself your guardian, and your 
home as yet must bemine. We are going 
from this land of cloud and mist, going as 
into the world of summer. Well, that hoes 
not content you. You weep, my child; you 
mourn your own friend, but do not forget 
our father’s. I am alone, and often sad, 
elen; will younot comfortme? You press 
my hand, but you must learn to smile on me 
=, You are born to be bv pany aol 
rters are not ;_ they are alwa. 
cheerful when ear oanaer y " 

The voice of Harley was so sweet, and his 
words went so home to the child’s heart, that 
she looked up and smiled in his face as he 
kissed her ingenuous brow. But then she 
seo am of Leonard, and felt so solitary—so 

at tears burst forth again. ore 
these were dried, Leonard himself entered, 
and obeying an irresistible impulse, she sprang 
to his arms, and, leaning her head on his 
shoulder, sobbed out, “I am going from you, 
brother—do not grieve—do not miss me.” 

Harley was much moved: he folded his 
arms, and contemplated them both silently— 
and his own eyes were moist. “This heart,” 
thought he, “ will be worth the winning!” 

He drew aside Leonard, and whi 
“Soothe but encourage and support her. 
leave you together; come to me in the gar- 
den later.” 

It was nearly an hour before Leonard join- 
ed Harley. 

“She was not weeping when you left her?” 
asked L’Estrange. 

“No; she has more fortitude than we 
might su Heaven knows how that 
fortitude has supported mine. I have prom- 
ised to write to her often.” 

Harley took two. strides across the lawn, 
and then, coming back to Leonard, said, 
“Keep your promise, and write often for the 
first year. I would then ask you to let the 
correspondence drop gradually.” 

“* Drop!—Ah, my lord!” 

“Look you, my young friend, I wish to 
lead this fair mind wholly from the sorrows 
of the Past. I wish Helen to enter, not ab- 
ruptly, but step by step, into a new life. You 
love each other now as do two children—as 
brother and sister. But later, if encouraged, 
would the love be the same? And is it not 
better for both of you, that. youth should 
open upon the world with youth’s natural af- 
fections free and unforestalled ?” 
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“True! and she is so above me,” said 
mournfully. : 


” said Harley, with a smile, “I 

% that are above me. For 
d is so high as youth? 

may become jealous of you. It is 
she 5mm learn to like one who is 


‘ou 
boy bow his head — mer oh 
to change subject, and speak of let- 
and of . His words were eloquent, 
his voice ing; for he had an 


im to revive. 
But the poet's heart gave back no echo —sud- 
denly it seemed void and desolate. Yet 
when Leonard walked back by the moon- 
light, he muttered to himself, “S 
a child, this cannot be love! 
Still what else t6 love is there left to me?” 

And so he — upon the bridge where 
he had so often with Helen, and on 
which he had found the protector that had 
yh to her a home—to himself a career. 
‘ees life Pasa a long, vail oo baat : 

tom. urage, sti nar 
These a the sorrows of the heart that 
teach thee more than all the precepts of sage 
and critic. 

Another day, and: Helen had left the shores 
of England, with her fanciful and dreaming 
guardian. Years will pass before our tale 
reopens. Life in all the forms we have seen 
it travels on. And the Squire farms and 
hunts; and the Parson preaches and chides 
and soothes. And Riccabocca reads his Ma- 
chiavelli, and sighs and smiles as he moralizes 
on Men and States. And Violante’s dark 
eyes grow deeper and more spiritual in their 
lustre; and her beauty takes thought from 
solitary dreams. And Mr. Ric Avenel 
has his house in London, and the honorable 
Mrs. Avenel her opera box; and hard and 
dire is their struggle into fashion, and hotly 
does the new man, scorning the aristocracy, 
to pant become aristocrat. And Audley Eger- 
ton a from the office to the Parliament, 
and drudges, and debates, and helps to govern 
the empire in which the sun never sets. Poor 
Sun, how tired he must be—but none more 
tired than the Government! And Randal 
Leslie has an excellent place in the bureau of 
a minister, and is looking to the time when 
he shall resign it to come into Parliament, 
and on that large arena turn knowledge into 

wer. And meanwhile, he is much where 

e was with Audley Egerton; but he has es- 
tablished intimacy with the Squire, and visit- 
ed Hazeldean twice, and examined the honse 
and the map of the property—and very 
nearly fallen a second time into the Ha-ha, 





and the believes that Randal Leslie 
alone can keep Frank out of mischief, and 


| has rough words to his Harry about 
asic oman extray oe. And Frank 


does continue to pursue and is ve’ 
miserable, and horribly in debt. And Mad- 
ame di Negra has gone from London to Paris, 
and taken a tour into Switzerland, and come 
back to London again, and has grown very 
e; and Randal has 
introduced Frank to her; and Frank thinks 


.| her the leveliest woman in the world, and 


om slandered by certain evil tongues. 
the brother of Madame di Negra is ex- 
ted in England at least; and what with 

is repute for beauty and for wealth, people 
anticipate a sensation; and Leonard, and 
Harley, and Helen? Patience—they will all 


reappear. 


FRAGMENTS FROM A VOLUME OF POEMS 


BY THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES, 
(Just Published in London.] 


Ed, pesad Gok teemah the tpcems al erent 
roun: creation 
A o'hing-plae of the les a or ea 

Or sea, invisible, untrod, unrained on, 
Contains a thing alone. Not e’en the bird, 

That can go up the labyrinthine winds 
Between its pinions, and pursues the sammer,— 
Not even the serpent of the billows, 

Who winds him thrice around this planet's waist,— 
Is by itself in joy or suffering. 





the brilliance of another's though’ 
As in a glory. ‘ 


INNOCENT WELOOME TO EVIL. 

How thou art like the daisy in Noah's meadow, 

which the foremost drop of rain fell warm 
And soft at evening; so the little flower 
Wrapped up its leaves, and shut the treacherous water 
Close to the golden welcome of its 
Delighting in the touch of that which led 
The shower of oceans, in whose billowy drops 
Tritons and lions of the sea were ig. 

THE IMPARTIAL BANQUET. 


On his thin belly, to his 
How clad or sickusmned it might strut above, 
What age or sex,—it is his dinner-time, 
ARGUMENT FOR MERCY. 

As dewy piteous te ails se 

wy as the rhost’s 
That sits alone upon a oe ve 

of no revenge: I have a mandate, 

As magical and as e’er ran 
Silently through a battle’s myriad veins, 
Undid their fingers from the hanging steel, 
I AM A WOMAN, 
e name, 


And drew them up in ay ag 
O motherly-remembered be th 
And, with the thought of loves and sisters, sweet 
And comforting! 
INTERCESSION BETWEEN A FATHER AND A 80N. 


The 


uu, m 
Remember there's a kind of 
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- Oant Imuerman’s Theater-Bri 
‘on the Theatre), says a German 
teresting not only as a history of 
theatre, but as an excellent addition to the 
literature of ssthetic gpa This sony 
refers more especially to the years 1888-87, 
during which time, as is well known, Immer- 
‘man attempted to establish in Dasseldorf an 
ideal theatre, somewhat in the 
at Weimar.” We have frequently, in con- 
yersation with a —— who held an 
appointment in this Diisseldorf Ideal Theatre, 
received amusing and interesting accounts of 
Immerman’s style of management. That 
his plan did not succeed is undoubtedly for 
the sake of Art to be ; yet we can 
_ means unconditionally approve of the 
upon which Immerman his the- 
ories. He was certainly right in endeavor- 
ing to form a unity of style in dramatic 
representations; but how he could have 
deemed such an unity possible, when ground- 
ed upon such diametrically opposed ssthetic 
bases as those of Shak and Oalderon, 
is to us unintelligible. The remarks on the 
most convenient and practical style of ex- 
ecuting certain pieces—for example, Hamlet 
—are worthy of attention, as also a few ex- 
atone relative to Immerman’s own 
ic conceptions. 

Kost, whose innumerable and well-known 
books of travel have caused him to be cited 
even in book-making Germany as an instance 
of ot aay wera mare ty Pa - 
traordinary fertility, has publi roug! 
Kuntze of Dresden, yet another work, enti- 
tled Sketches of Nature and Popular Life, 
which is however said - rad wean to the 
average of his works—principally, we imagine, 
from his falling into the besetting sin of Ger- 
man writers since the late revolutions, name- 
ly, of talking politics when he should have 
quoted poetry. We should not be surprised 
to find some day a treatise on qualitative 
chemistry, commencing with an analysis of 
the Prussian constitution, or an anatomical 
work, concluding with a dissection of Ger- 
many in general. Kohl possesses, however, 

t faculties of observation, is an accurate 

lescriber, and has, perhaps, done as much as 

any man of the age towards making different 
countries acquainted with each other. 

Tue friends of the Italian language and 
literature, will do well to cast an occasional 
kindly glance on L’ Koo d'Italia (The Echo of 
italy), an excellent weekly paper published 
by Signor Szcom pz Casati, in this city, at 
number 289 Broadway. Many admirable 
poems find their way from time to time into 
this periodical, while its foreign correspond- 
ence is of a high order of merit. 


Guthors and Banks. 


Tue Polish authoress N ancisa ZwiocHowsKA, 
well known to all who are acquainted with 
the literature of that country, has received 
from the Russian authorities an order to 
enter a convent, and no longer to occupy 
herself with literature, but with labors of a 
manual kind, which are more becoming to 
women. She is to receive from the 
a silver ruble, or about sixty-two and a half 
cents a day for her support. 


Cooxrne is no doubt a great science, and 
its chief prophet is omer as Baron 
Barrst. This gentleman, who is well known 
in Germany and elsewhere for his gallant ser- 
vices in Spain, in the army of Don Carlos, has 
just brought out a work in two volumes, of 
some six hundred and fifty pages each, en- 
titled ag ne odér die Lehre von den 
Freuden der 


A er In this 


tonish the reader, who’has probably not be- 
fore been aware of the deur of the sub- 
jects discussed. He with the very ele- 
ments of his theme. “The man,” he ex- 
claims in his preface, “who undertakes to 
write a cook-book, must begin by teaching 
the mason how to build a fire-place, so as not 
merely to produce heat from above or below, 
but from both at once; he must teach the 
butcher how to cut his meat, and above all 
the baker how to make bread, and especially 
the semmel (a sort of small loaves with cara- 
way or anise seed, much liked in Germany), 
which are often very like leather and perfect- 
ly indigestible. It is true that in Psalm OLV. 
verse 15, we are told that bread 
ens the heart of man, but the semmel sort 
does no such thing; and when Linguet af- 
firms,—and it is one of the greatest paradoxes 
I know of,—that bread is a noxious article of 
food, he must be thinking of just that kind. 
Farther, it is necessary to instruct the gar- 
dener, the vegetable woman, the cattle dealer 
and feeder, and a hundred other people down 
to the scullion, who must learn to chop the 
spinage very fine and rub and tie it well, and 

not to wash the salad, &. And this is 
all the more necessary, bad workmen 
—and their name is legion,—love no sort of 
instruction, but fancy that they already know 
every thing better than anybody else.” To 
this extensive and thankless work of instruc- 
tion, the Baron declares that he has devoted 
himself, and that the iron will necessary to 
its accomplishment is his. The iron health 
is however wanting, and accordingly he can 
do nothing better for “the fatherland’s ar- 
tists in eating” than the present work. At 
the last advices, the valiant Baron was dan- 





gerously ill. 
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to our day). It isin three v 
published at Leipig The Sootaliemes wad 


work entitled Die Macht 
of the Little, as 


world is indebted to coral insects, foraminif- 
ere, polypi, and other ~, beings, for its 
existence and progress. illustrations are 
truly admirable. 


-.Amone the recent publications st Halle, is 
a heavy octavo by Dr. J. H. Kzavsz, on the 
History of Education, Instruction and Cul- 
ture the Greeks, Etruscans. and Ro- 
mans. It is drawn from the original sources, 
and is the result of a most studious and 
thorough investigation of the subject. 

A vzry intelligent young priest, by name 
JosgPx Lvrz, has recently published by Laupp 
of Tibingen, a Handbook of Catholic Pu 
Eloquence. This work will be found highly 
interesting to those desirous of investigating 
the history and theories of modern eloquence. 
We were already aware that in New- d 
smoking and whistling are regarded as vices, 
but first learned from the prospectus of this 
work that, according to Theremin, eloquence 





is a virtue / 


A coutzorion of the popular of South- 
! Buse i now being published at Moscow 


a 


H 
oy 


i 


eS 
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Songs of the Ukraine, consisti 
and thirteen songs for mens 


i 
: 


a 
F 
: 


year the Voices of Ukraine 
ive with music. The 
_by way of distinction 


Songs ; 


2 
th 


: 


explanatory notes, and the 
contain an essay on Russian 
D general, as well as on that 


meas- 
m four to twelve agen 
ing i ine. The 
requirement is that they should rhyme, 
and frequently several successive lines are 
made to doso. These are the produc- 
tion of the Vandurists, or bards of the coun- 
try, who are even yet found on the southern 
shore of the Dnieper. These singers, usually 
blind old men, t their Dumy and their 
songs to the people, accompanying themselves 
with both hands on the many-stringed van- 
Dumy flourished most in the six- 
teenth and Soiteuad —— There - 
some existing.com) y Mazeppa after the 
battle of Pultowa, and one or two other poets 
have left a of the eighteenth, but they 
are not equal to of more primitive times. 
Since then there have been no new composi- 
tions in the way of popular songs and ballads, 
bat the older works have been repeated with 
variations and to new melodies. The most 
frequent subjects of these ballads were, of 
course, historic personages and warlike deeds; 
but: often they sung of domestic matters and 
feelings, winding up with a moral for the 
benefit of the young. In this volume of Mr. 
Maksimowitsch, are twenty Dumy ; their 
sub are such as these: Fight of the Cos- 
sack with the Tartar, the Three Brothers, 
On the Victory of Gorgsun (1648). He reck- 
ons the number in existence at thirty. Of 
these he publishes, four have not before been 
known. ee 6 
A wew edition of Hogarth’s Works is in 
process of republication at Gottingen in a di- 
minished size. There are to be twelve parts 
at fifty cents each; the third part has been 
published. 
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took place on high 
rich vallies of the eet 


the 
of the settlement and culture of 


, history, the sources of population, the 
constitution, the geological structure, 

soil, climate, industry, resources, and pros- 
pects of these countries are given with admi- 
rable succinctness, thoroughness and justice. 
As a book of ordinary reference, none could 
be more convenient or reliable. The most 
questions are considered with a gen- 

uine German cosmopolitan impartiality of 
judgment. The predominant influence in the 
formation of the American democratic insti- 


mass of the people, but only the Teutonic has 
laid the foundation and built the structure of 
the staie. It is a great blessing in the history 
of the continent that the French did not suc- 
ceed in their _ of colonization, for they 
would everywhere have founded not demo- 
cratic but feudal institutions. The slavery 
ion he treats more in the interest of 
south than in the spirit of the abolition- 

ists, whose course he condemns with conside- 
lainness of expression. On the mode 

of fi solving this question, he offers no 
speculations, but contents himself with show- 
ing the difficulties attending coloniza- 
tion emancipation upon the soil. The 
former he thinks impossible, the latter can 
only uce war between the two in 
whi latter = be exterminated. This 
mode of viewing subject we can testify 
is frequent among well-educated Germans. 
The statistics relating to the United States, 
Dr. Andree has collected in a most lucid man- 
ner; we do not know where they are better 
or more conveniently arranged. Products, 
imports, exports, = < eral and state 
governments, taxation, shipping, railroads, 
sch are all given ; Rothing escapes 

the vigilance of this most exemplary ethno- 
her. His style is no less clear and vivid 
in these four parts than in those preceding. 





way which confirms Mr. Oarey’s | sics, of 


peace. In fact, she has such a passion for 
whatever is lunatic, that theymoon above is 
not sufficient, and she invents another, an in- 
terior and metaphysical moon, which en- 
lightens the world of our About 
this she writes to Goethe: “* When thon art 
about to go to sleep, confide thyself to the 
inward moon, sleep in the light of the moon 
of thy own nature.” French literature was 
never disgraced by a girl’s making a god of 
its most illustrious representative, and his 
allowing the silly incense to be burned for 
ears upon his altars; but the evil is getting 
into Frarce as well. Rousseau did not dare 
a his confessions, but Lamartine has 
the courage, and has pte to the 
public his own letters and the ts of his 
mistresses. Madame Sand’s. Memoirs are also 
advertised ; another step that way and Germa- 
ny need no longer envy the country of Montes- 
quieu and Voltaire, of good sense and action. 


Reapaste and instructive is Hasz’s Neue 
ten (New Prophets), just published 
in y. The new prophets are Joan 
d@’Are, Savonarola, and Anabaptists of 
Minster. They are treated seme see er 
phi ically, in a style whose simplicity, 
animation, and clearness, differ = 
fully from the crabbed and long-wi sen- 
tences of the earlier German writers, in the 
stndy of whom we dug our way into some im- 
perfect acquaintance with that rich and flexible 
tongue. The book is worthy of translation. 


i ‘anderwagen 
(Wandering in Southern Slavonia in the Sum- 
mer of 1850). It is a series of vivid and in- 
teresting pictures of one of the most remark- 
able races and regions of Europe. 
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w work was written, even 

ti (The reader will remember that 
of the Countess was entitled “ From 

” and bore the motto, ‘‘ Sox pEo 

mia.) In other also is this work, if 
idedly wrong, at least quite indifferent. 


Lamartine’s History of the Restoration is 
reviewed at le in the Journal des Débats, 

M. Ouvillier-Fleury. It is a very severe 

of criticism. Lamartine is 

with injustice, confusion, and even a “8 
tematic perversion of the truth, ially 
toward Napoleon. The account of the Em- 
peror’s last days at Fontainebleau, is pro- 
nounced a tragi-comedy, full of grimaces, of 
explosions, o* puerile hesitations, of impossible 
oe Men and facts are judged 
without reflection, by prejudice, by blind 
passion, by a sort of fated and involuntary 


os engems The method of the book runs into 
eclamation, turgidity, and redundancy; he 
does not narrate, he discourses or expounds ; 
he falls into mere gossip or is lust in analysis ; 


instead of its he paints miniatures, and 
does not conceive an historical picture without 
a fancy vignette. His descriptive lyricism, 
‘anbead of imparting a grandeur to his sub- 
ject, diminishes it; instead of refining it, ren- 
ders it petty. Besides, in his overstrained 
and exaggerated style, he is guilty of writing 
bad French ; M. Ouvillier-Fleury quotes seve- 
ral striking examples of this. @ article 
concludes by saying that the historian writes 
without and goes at the impulse of 
every breeze which swells his sails, and with 
no other care than the inspiration of the mo- 
ment. His subject carries him off by all the 
perspectives it opens to his imagination or his 
memory. He is like a ship moving out of 

rt with streamers floating from every mast, 
its poop crowned with flowers, and every sail 
set, but without a rudder. In spite of all 
criticism, however, this history has a lar, 
sale in France: the first edition is already 
exhausted. The practice of pirating, usual at 
Brussels and Leipzic, with reference to French 
works of importance, has been prevented, in 
this case, by the preparation of cheap editions 
for Belgiuin and Germany, which were issued 
there cotemporaneously with the publication 
at Paris. 


-| Humsotpr’s X. 





Spiupeiy ectinioted, wat 
, and 
bad gps A fourth volome is obo 
added, in w. logical studies of th 
venerable author will be set forth. He is now 


near! ~one years old, and is as . 
pornid p20 ts taedliens oh ber. The first 

of the third volume of Kosmos appeared 
n German and English several months ago. 


A History of Polish Literature, from the 
remotest antiquity to 1880, is now being 
published at Warsaw, by Mr. OWKI, & 
writer thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject. Three parts of the first volume have 
appeared, bringing the history down to the 
first half of the seventeenth century. One 
more part will complete the volume, and 
three volumes will compiete the work. 


“So gig 
Tue study of Russian archwology and his- 
tory is prosecuted in that country with a 
degree of activity and thoroughness that 
other nations are not aware of, and publica- 
tions of importance are made constantly. 
Within the — year the fifth part of the 
complete collection of Russian Chronicles has 
ps omer the fourth of the collection of 
ublic documents relating to the history of 
estern Russia, and the beginning of a new 
collection of foreign historians of Russia. 


A ouvnrtous contrast of light and shade is 
exhibited in the titles of two works recently 
published in Vienna. Sreerrmp Weiss (or 
white) puts forth a book On the present state 
and trade policy of Germany, while in the 
next ph of the same list N. Sonwar1z 
(or black) appears as the author of The situa- 
tion of Austria as regards her trade policy. 
This latter we should judge to be an excellent 
illustration of the old phrase, ‘nomen et omen!” 

Perrop10at literature is making its way into 
Asia. A literary monthly has made its ap- 

rance at Tiflis, in the Georgian language. 
t will discuss Georgian literature, furnish 
translations from foreign tongues, and treat 
of the arts and sciences, and of agriculture. 
What oriental students will find most inter- 
esting in this magazine, will be its speci- 
mens of the popular literature of the country. 
A new Armenian periodical has also been 
commenced in the Trans-Caucasian country. 

A German version of Hawrnorne’s Scarlet 
Letter has been executed by one Du Bois, and 
published by Velliagen & Klasing of Nieleteld. 


Orro Husner, the industrious German 
economist, is about to publish at Leipsic a col- 
lection of the tariffs of all nations. 


A work on Freemasonic medals has been 
published by Dr. Mzrzporr, superintendent 
of the Grand Ducal Library of Oldenburg: 
with plates. 








Basle 

the other hand Berlin 

102, Leipzic and Gottingen 

Bonn 90, Breslau 84, 

ingen 77, Halle 75, Jena 

number of students in the 

was 16,074; Berlin counting 2199, 

1817, Prague 1204, Bonn 1026, Leip- 

Breslau 831, Tiibingen 768, Géttingen 
irzburg 684, Halle 646, Heidel 


257, Greifswald 208, Ziirich 201, Berne 
4, Rostock 122, Kiel 119, Basel 65. 


Awone the last poetical issues of the Ger- 
man press we notice Poetis che Schriften, 
by A. Henser (Vienna, 2 vols.), are exag- 
bray almost ieoene rremnon ~ mag 

ty running thro sonnets, lyrics, bal- 

ad Pan "Friedrichsehre (Honor to 
Frederick), by an anonymousauthor (Posen), a 
new wreath for the weather-beaten old brows 
of Frederick the Great ; Hrwachen (Waking), 
seven poems by Hugo le Juge (Berlin), a book 
with talent in it; Lebensfriuhling, by Paul Es- 
lin (Liepsic), the second edition of a collection 
of neat and pleasing poems for children. 


Tae Russian government has published 
some book-making statistics of Poland in 
1850. In the course of the year, 359 manu- 
script works were submitted to the censor- 
ship, being 19 more than in 1849. Almost 
all were scientific, the greater part treating 
of theology, jurisprudence, and medicine; 
827 Sues Kesneed to be printed, 4 reject- 
ed, and 15 returned to their authors for 
modification ; upon 18 no decision has been 
given. In 1850, there were imported into 
the kingdom 15,986 works, in 58,141 vol- 
umes; this was 749 works less, and 1,027 
volumes more than in 1849. 

A new work on Russia is appearing at 
Paris with the title of Htudes sur les Forces 
Productives de la Russie. Its author is Mr. 
L. pz Tecosorsxt, a Russian privy councillor. 
The first volume, a stout octavo, has been 
issued. It treats of the I agen situa- 
tion and extent of Russia, the climate, fer- 
tility and configuration of the soil ; ala- 
tion ; productions of the earth and their gross 
value; vegetable, animal and mineral pro- 
ductions; agriculture; raising of domestic 
animals. The whole work will consist of 
three volumes; the second is in press. 





appeared in English, a tenth vol- 


each | ume is shortly to be published. 


A new and com ious history of phi- 
losophy has been publi at Leipzic in two 
octavo volumes, called Das Buch der Welt- 

isheit. It gives in the most succinct form 
a statement of the doctrines of the leading 
philosophical thinkers of all times, and is de- 
signed for the cultivated among the German 
people. Men of other nations are however 
not forbidden to derive from it what advan- 
tage the 


y can. 

De Frorre, whose election to the French 
Assembly made such a stir a year since, has 
lately published a thick volume entitled De 
la Souveraineté du Peuple. It is a series of 
essays in which he discusses with great pene- 
tration and remarkable power of abstract 
thought, the spirit, ends, and present results 
of the great general. revolution, of which all 
the special revolutions that have hitherto oc- 
curred, are merely incidents and phases. De 
Flotte conside-s that humanity is advancing 
toward liberty absolute and universal, in poli- 
tics, religion, industry, and every de ent 
of life. ‘One thing,” he says, “ ever 
astonished me ; this is that some men presume 
to accuse the revolution of denying tradition, 
because they think only of one age, or of one 
dynasty, while we think of all sovereigns and 
of all ages; they oppose, with a curious good 
faith, the history of a single epoch or a single 
party, to the history of all epochs and of all 
men. Strange ignorance and singular forget- 
fulness! Why do they fail to do in space, 
what they do in time, in geography what they 
do in history? Why do they not deny the 
existence of negroes and of the Chinese be- 
cause none of them come to France? The 
reason is that life in space strikes the bodily 
eye, while life in time strikes the eye of the 
mind, and theirs is blinded!” 

In France, 78,000 francs have been voted 
by the National Assembly for excavations at 

ineveh. Mr. Layarp, without further means 
for the prosecution of his researches there, is 
in England, and we are sorry to learn, in ill 
health. His new book, Fresh Discoveries in 
Nineveh, will soon be published by Mr. Put- 
nam. Dr, H. Weissznsorn has printed in 
Stuttgart, Nineveh and its Territory, in re- 
spect to the latest excavations in the valley of 
the Tigris. Some imens of the exhumed 
sculptures of Nineveh have been sent to New- 
York by Rev. D. W. Marsh, of the American 
mission at Mosul. 








the enemy, but that the policy they pursued | second 


of °98, was blind and impo- 


chapters, each elucidating some mind. 


A work Un the Fabrication of Porcelain 
in Ohina, with its History from Antiquity to 
the present Day, that is to say, from 583 to 
1821, has just been translated from Chinese 
into French by Sranistas Juuien, and pub- 
lished at Paris. It puts the European manu- 
facturer perfectly in possession of the secrets 
of Chinese workmen, their methods, and the 
substances they employ. M. Julien has pre- 
viously translated a Chinese essay on educa- 
tion of silkworms, and the culture of the 
mulberry. He is one of the most learned 


sinologues in Europe. 


A Feenon archeologist, M. Ferrx pz Vzr- 
NEmH, has published an elaborate essay on the 
Cologne Cathedral, in which he denies to 
Germany the credit of inventing the purest 
model of the pointed arch, and demonstrates 
that this Cathedral was not planned at the 
beginn ni Aang “st Wome iant period of Chris- 
tian art, but was the climax thereof, and that 
instead of having served as the archetype in 
construction of other edifices, it shows the 
influence of them, and especially of the Ca- 
thedral of Amiens. 





m published at Paris on the 


Working. 
eoun: 


et whole costi 
ih Teco wih be some ae hentrel 
illustrations. The first part contains Za Mare 
au Diable and André, with a new preface to 
the former, in which the author contradicts 
the notion that it was intended by her as the 
inning of a new order of literature, or was 


as a new style of writing. Other 
authors are to follow in the same manner. 


Tue new volume of Turzr’s Hi: 
and the ire i 


ALExaNnDER Dumas has written the follow- 
ing letter to the Presse: 


“Sir,—I understand thata publisher who at 
of mine call- 

ili ” intends to 

of “ Mysteries of a 
Royal Family.” I have written the history of 
FE Ie POC en 
of Louis » and Louis XV., and Louis XVI, 
i of the revolution, and the history of 

i I have sold this series of historical 

to a single publisher, M. Dufour, I never 

e intention to provoke the scandal indicated 

by. the title with which I am threatened in sub- 
ituti iven to the work. 

life of Louis Philippe the royal family 

is nothing mysterious. A fatal obstinacy in 

a course leading to an abyss: there’s for the king. 
For the queen there is self-sacrifice, 


i ing mysterious. If he 
in giving to my book a title which I re- 
infamous, the courts of justice shall de- 

. May God 
ical truth 


Conduct of this sort—the changing of ti- 
tles, in violation of the wishes of authors, or 
any change in a book, by a publisher—is 
atrocious crime, for the punishment of which 
a revival of the whipping-post would not be 
inappropriate. There have been many such 
cases in this + pe 4 and to some of them 
we may hereafter particular attention. 








and his go wyrr in as world 
We translate the follo 


ad of cqraiaos and reflection. 
y strive only for individual truth ; but he 
from them in the breadth and multifor- 


we think we are reading 
4German athor. vf ae critic then compares 


those of De Musset are of his own invention. 
For the rest he has been greatl a influenced 
as we 


Nowell (1885-40); ie 


Injovabtes, 


Reondlbte Eo 
panier san Ad- 


: oung man. 
deal has been said at eondry ti times shiek 


is admission to. the French Tey 


the vacancies have been filled without 


Tae London Loader ox: announces an abridged 
translation of Avevsre ComrTs’s six volumes 
of Positive Ph 


as soon as | tion, 


Felli) 
ace g 


rt 


mere man of letters, a student of form and 
ng er hnearsthpertgneses 


We mentioned not thong ago (International; 
vol. iii. p. 214,) oe = letters of Frrp1- 
WAND Hitter to German Gazette, respecting 
his experiences satin authors and artists in 
Paris. We see that Herr Hiller has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Lumley as musical director to 
ty’s Theatre in London and the 

Italian ra in Paris. He has filled the ap- 
End Mattre of director to the Conservatoire 
, for some 


cious writer, in a wide and difficult field of 
pee now rr tales has in an edition of 
‘acitus, in which his philo- 
leg sro and his skill in ral 

have asa room for display. 


Mr. James T. Free was & ger in 
the steamer Pacific, which left New-York on 
the 11th ult. for Liverpool, Mr. Fields will 
pets the coming winter i in France and Italy. 


We heer of four new | histories of the war 
with Mexico, one of which -will be in three 


a ee ae 


Mr. Flowsion' Miitrie- te engaged on @ work 
‘his ideas of the character, condi- 
and sphere of woman. He does 





ilosophy, to appear 
is compatible with the exigencies of so im- 
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not quite agree with Abby Kelly. 

















may now look down upon most of its con- 
temporaries without jealousy and without 
fear. It will shine in its clear brightness 


foonery. He could not expect that so ridic- 
ulous a fabrication would be believed by any 


body. It is a device of common-place, stupid 
mal ice, designed only to annoy a very amia- 
le man. 


poet we should have advised him to take no 
notice of the foolish slander; but as he has 
seen fit to write a very interesting note on 
the subject, we are happy to preserve it here. 
The gentleman to whom the note is address- 
ed gives the following account of the circum- 
stances : 


in question was a friend of mine,| Re 


and as I knew that he had done General Morris 





; Howe Jovanat Orvice, New-Yorx, September 22, 
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we been of counsel with the | wit dou! 


are « 
to insult,” Again, thankin 
kind interposi 


— in my be 
Goones P. Morr. 


nae, my dear sir, yours very sn 
Proressor Torrey, of Vermont University, 
has published the fourth volume of his trans- 
lation of Neander’s History of the Christian 
ligion—a work which must have rank with 
the great historical compositions of Niebuhr 
and Grote, which have or will have super- 
seded all modern histories of the two chief 
empires of antiquity. The volumes ot Pro- 
fessor Torrey’s very able translation of Nean- 
der’s History are regularly republished in ri- 
val editions in En; and so he loses half 
the reward to which his service is entitled. 
Puthes, of Hamburg, advertises the eleventh 
(making half of another volume), which 
eander left in MS. This will, of course, be 
reproduced by Professor Torrey. 
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eisur Saute With the tetelen & some of its 
and we have no doubt that the work 
isocompleted. If so, for the honor of the la- 


mented author, and for the honor of American 
qriticism, it should be given to the public. 


part of this ne. 

has no particular excellence to d ish 
from the rest of the work; indeed it 1s rather 
than above the average of Miss Carey’s 
mt compositions; but we may safely 
thallenge to it the scrutiny of critics capa- 
Die of appreci the finest ies for 
the illustration of pastoral life. If we look 
at the entire catalogue of female writers of 
‘prose fiction in this country we shall find no 
one who approaches Alice Carey in the best 
‘characteristics of genius. Like all genuine au- 


thors she has 2 parties her hand is de- 


tected as unerringly as that of Poe or Haw- 
thorne ; as much as they she is apart from 
others and above others; and her sketches 
of country life must, we think, be admitted 
to be sy ow even to those delightful tales 
of Miss Mitford, which, in a similar line, are 
generally acknowledged to be equal to any 
done in England. It is the fault of 
our literary women that they ate commonly 
careless and superficial, and that in stories, 
when they attempt this sort of writing, they 
are for the most part but feeble copyists, 
Without individuality, and without natu- 
We can point to very few ex- 
ceptions to this rule, Int among such excep- 
tions Alice Carey is eminent. The book 
which is announced by Mr. Redfield is with- 
out the tinsel, or sickly sentiment, or im- 
pudent smartness, which distinguish some 
contemporary publications by women, but it 
will establish for her an enviable reputation 
4s an original and most graphic delineator of 
at least one class in’ A society—the 
middle in the rural neighborhoods, with 
whom rest, in our own as in other countries, 
the real distinctions of national character, and 
the best elements of national greatness. 


Mr. Henry Ineatta, s writer of consider- 
abilities, displayed chiefly in anony- 


mous i on i in law. 
friend in New-Y ; 


from P: that he 
devoted two a 


‘lit = 
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ees 


maaton Md Mr. ( 4 a 

set B. Frevp. partpershi 

were common in the days of. 

in our own country we have instances in the 
roduction of Y. den, by Sands and East- 
urn, &. Mr. Field is not yet a veteran, 

but he is a writer of fine talents and much cul- 

tivation. Among the original papers in the 

present nuinber of the International isa poem 

from his hand, under the title of Greenwood. 


Tuk first volume of a History of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, by the late Rev. Dr. 
Lewis Mayer, has been amp in Phila- 
delphia; and Professor , of Mercers- 
of &'Hiatory of the Christian Chureh, from 
of a Hist ristian Chu 
its Establishment to the Present Time. Dr. 
Murpook, the well-known translator of Mos- 
heim’s History, has published a translation of 
the celebrated Syriac version of the New 
Testament, called the Peshito. 

Proressor Hackett, of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, has added to his claims of 
distinction in sacred agers: J wy a very able 
Commentary on the Acts of \postles, (pub- 
lished by John P. Jewett & Co., of Boston). 
It is much praised by the best critics. The 
oe pare oer beard oie 
a ine of activity in this department, 
that in theology pe. biblical criticism no im- 
portant works are now in progress. 


Mr. Mzxvizx's new novel, The Whale, will 
be published in a few days, simultaneously, 





by the Harpers and by Bentley of London. : 








tt. Lager, or the Then 
‘by: Mr. Kuwpart, just eset gal 
‘Putnam, who; we understand, has 
pers # sequel to that remarkable and 
Sapein copentel novel -Mr. Kimball’s 
writer of tales are not as well 


_ Aumnw edition of St. L 


esigns by Darley. In 
pr to we rexibied @ very un- 
toe os and dramatic 

ght any compositions of rs ed 


in American literature have such a er 


A. NEW edition of Mr. Mr. Jupp’s remarkable 
Ses folaases #9 Piline & Bamtiesa, of los 
two volum: 0! 

Shin taal homse ches! anni wild 


died tit ealject swell ory 
much of it as was warranted by hisubatertele 





ara tained ep cre 
1] on Europe. Even when: 
names Greeley nover fails at least to entertain. 
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of art, Mr 


ee 


late the treasurer 
eithnad rg ry Soa fr 
gs i hil- 

pro of ppv Sketches of that State, 
Psy 1684 to 1851, from-original records, of- 
ficial documents, and traditional statements, 


It will be in two large octavo volumes. Dr. 
Hawks has for some time had in preparation 


-| a work on the same: reagent: 


Ons of those Wwrotigs for which there is no 
sufficient remedy in law, has been perpetra- 
ps Pa Naty & Oo., of Auburn, in 
of Dr. Judson, to anticipate 
e rwihow of the great missionary and 
e her of the best part of the profits to 
oh she is. entitled. a excuse is, “A 


property, and we 


one as we please. 
. Conant, (wife of the learned 
a of the university of Roch- 
ublished (th Lewis werd 
St. Pout to the Phili 
ros wear age Avavesrus ome 
DER. Mire, Ocann t, as we ‘have before had 
occasion: to Penney one of the most able 
and accomplished women of this country, and 
this version of Hemider'! is wt of her. 


and Mut- 


Mrs. H: 


a 


For a rolume ended been published by 
an publis 

John 8. Taylor. The —- is rather careless, 

sometimes, but the to be in- 
and to be 

sense that con- 

iy with much of the desultory lit- 

erature brought out in similar forms. 


So oclapergreeten = a paar 
@ been republish- 
ed by: fone & Lea, of Philadelphia 
749); carefally revised; various 
ch had esca the attention of 
the prion corrected ; occasional omissions 
and 8 series of ~ pene and 
to each subj 

asi] nptinostlies,” heeiveclion, . puowt mesh 
cs, euma’ ani 

sound, and optics. 48 
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“gas :Philadelphia Art-Union issnes 


year two very beautiful Beg from_ the | 4 


Prine masterpieces 
8 


preciating patron by 
liberality the arts, espe- 


may well be praised 
dgment as secures 


subscribers of the Art-Union two such | j 


beantiful works. 
A recent visit to Philadelphia afforded us 


e finest composi- 
y, in which the character- 
istics of the scenery of Italy are combined 
with remarkable effect. From a bold and 
vigorously executed foreground, marked by 
chesnut and tress, the eye is attract- 
and convents and 


tions of Mr. 


ar The 
r of Philadel 
posing style of Achenbach. There isa breadth 
and massiveness and solemn grandenr in this 


Pa 
aE 
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galleries. | 
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with some of the best qualities conspicuous 
in Backhuysen’s works of 5 
Cattskill Creek, by G. N. T, Van Starken- 
burgh,—a brother of the last mentioned 
of that’ condi- 
tion of nature which soothes the restless spirit 
of man, when 
Into bie darker musings; with's' wild 


rous heads of old 
men, and other artists w our limits will 
not suffer us to mention are re- 

presented by various 
As ol ce of the-Philadelphia Art-Union 
is essentially different from that of aiiy other 
, We quote from a circular in 
” an explanatory paragraph : 


this coun’ 
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Te 


lately published a large and excellent engra- 

ving by of the 's Last Shot,and 

a ee year, it will give in the same 
Q 


the Shite af Faitapendence, trent Yaa 
y a paint- 
ing by Rothorma Me Jefferson re 

the Declaration to the other mem- 
bers of the committee before it was reported 
to the Congress. For prizes of the next dis- 
tribution the Union have a bust of Wash- 
ington, and one of Franklin, in marble, by 
Powers, and a beautifal medallion in relief 


by Palmer, and two pictures are or 
ssochaasd, ak Whittridge, two fee 2 


ermel, two from McConkey, one from Read, 

one from Mrs. Spencer, one from Ranney, 

and one from Terry, besides others from Son- 

tg, Duncanson, Eaton, and Griswold, and 
er western painters. 


r| . Mr. Heaty has finished his large picture of 
wel Webster replying to Robert Y. Hayne, 





United States, and it has 
took eee e on exhibition at the rooms 
of the National Acs of Design. 
s twenty-six feet fa length d 
in breadth, embraces one hun 
@ reason for 
bs Meee were ~ then, if es Ade ever, 
ington. © picture in 
but on the whole we believe it is sdmnttted +2 
be a far as the fit presentation of 
the illustrious orator is concerned, a most 
complete and melancholy failure. Engra- 
of it however, if well executed, may 
per compete with Messrs. Anthony's im- 
mense piece of mezzotint, studded with copies 
CS pg ag py eee 
e ; . ppearance 
in the Senate. y 


Tue illustrations of the life of Marri Lv- 
THER published at Hamburg, from the pencil 
of Gustav Kénte, of which the fourth series 
has just a) continue to receive the 
praise which has been bestowed on the pre- 
vious series. The first, which came out in 
1847, consisted of fifteen engravings, the sec- 
ond in 1848 of ten engravings, the third in 
1849 of ten, and the fourth, which concludes 
the work, has thirteen. The accompanying 
letter-press is farnished by Professor Gelzer 
and though very elaborate, is spoken of as 
only ly successful. The illustrations 
on the other hand are said by competent 
judges to leave nothing to be desired, and as 
far as the earlier series are concerned, we can 
almost agree with even so unbalanced com- 
mendation. Mr. Kénig has every where taken 
care to give faithful its of the person- 
ages represented, which adds to the value of 
his work, for foreign readers especially. At 
the same time his compositions are undenia- 
bly most spirited and effective. 


Tue long expected work of Lrurzz, Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware, is now at the 
Stuyvesant Institute, and it appears generally 
to have given the most perfect satisfaction to 
the critics; to be ed indeed as the best 
picture yet given to the world in illustration 
of American history. Our readers will re- 
member that we have already given in the 
International a particular description of it, 
from a German writer who saw it at Diissel- 
dorf: so that it is unnecessary here tu enter 
further into details on the subject. We are 
to learn that Messrs. Goupil, who own 
intend to have this work engraved in line 
Girardet in the highest style, and upon 8 
te of the largest size ever used. The print 
will indeed cover a surface 
the famous one of Cardinal Richelieu, which 
raed our readers will not fail to remem- 
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too sensitive young gentle- 
ves, who went over from 
mn to see society and the 
e remember that Mr. Greeley was 
making himself appear exces- 
ous by writing home that we 
out very well notwithstand- 
no Kohinoor, and but little to 
n the way of fancy articles > ane 
excellent neighbor of ours down 
y, who left London before the tide 
sent a letter to the Evening Post, we 
ve, of the regret felt by the “ ble 
icans in Europe” that we had sO 
weak as to enter into this competition at all. 
Bat see what the Zimes has said of the mat- 

ter since the first of October : 

“One point that strikes us forcibly on a surv 
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of the occasion, we have certainly yielded 
admiration to the grand and the beautiful 
unostentatious, the ical, and the 
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are adapted to supply the homely com- 

the ing wants of the many. 
thought more of gold and silver work— 
satins, and velvets—of rich brocades, 
id carpets, glowing ta , and all that 
bellish and ife, of the vast 
still unexplored fields which the necessities of 
hunibler classes all over the world are con- 
p to us. France has thus been 
to run quietly away with fifty-six out of 
about one hundred and vp of our great medals, 
while to the department of American “ notions” 
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“ Well worthy of notice is the Maynard primer, 
a substitution for the -cap, which is sim- 








duced by our countryman. 


A OONSIDERABLE number of shameless wo- 


York), end Abby Kelley Fostor; end, Willioea 

ey Foster, an iam 
L, Garrison, were among the principal actors. 
The main propositions before this convention, 
so far as they can be ascertained from the 
newspaper reports, involve the setting aside 
of the laws of God as they are revealed in 
the Bible; the laws of custom in all savage 
and civilized, pagan and Ohristian communi- 
ties, in every age; and the laws of analogy— 
vindicating the ince. order of stant P| 
every of animated nature. Oomplaints 
have been made that persons of character, 
like the Rey. H. W. Beecher of Brooklyn, in 
some way sanctioned the mummery by wri- 
ting letters to its managers. Such eccentrici- 
ties may be pardonable, but the public will be 
sure to remember them. 


A FEMALE, probably a cheap dress maker, 
named Deatay han beoe lectarin in London 
on the “ Bloomer costume ;” and it appears 
to a beset feats A ph 4 = = in 
man at jiculous 
and Yindesent en is common in Ameri- 
can cities, where, as of course our readers 
know, if it is ever seen, it is on the persons 
of an abandoned class, or on those of vulgar 
women whose inordinate love of pers: 
apt to display itself in ways that induce their 
exclusion from respectable society. Punch 
has some very clever caricatures of “ Bloom- 
pres 3 but it a eee men gon 

sprigh to learn, ex 
who wae om St. Giles’s at ie 


scarcely any New-Yorker has ever 
seen such a dress. 
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FEW days ago the French President re- 
ceived a gift.of the most rich, bouquets from 


market women of Paris, and at the same | 


merchants in fruit and vegetables of the fau- 
rgs, dressed in their utmost finery, were 
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Jounson J, Hoops, 
Simon Suggs, and several other works simi- 
formance in humor and 


as much of the quality which is commonly 
described by the word “spicy.” In a. late 
number we have an election anecdote which 
will serve asa i 
A. Q. Nicks, 
Saag Colonel had 
i a certain preacher—one 
been ejected from his church and subsequently re- 
parson, besides, was no favorite with 
his neighbors, Well, when Nicks was nominated, 
Slashem ‘ norated’ it icly that when 
icks should be elected, his the parson’s) land 
i to 


ad, verse are indicated, for the reflective consid- 


ive Napoléon !’ The 
salutations, took a 
e toast,‘ A la santé des 





eration of all parents. A terrible case is made 
out against these lisping moralists: slaughter, 
poh. bigotry, injustice, wanton delight in 
terrible accidents and awful punishments for 
trivial offences, ferocity of every kind—such 
a mass of “shocking notions” as would peo 
our nurseries with demons, were it not for tl 

h indifference of children to anything but 
the rhythm, and quaint image. 
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you were in a minority, if not in numbers yet in 
power, what would he do to you! That, we say, 
would entirely d circumstances. If it 
would benefit the cause of Catholicism, he would 
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ashamed of the deeds of our more consistent 
who did only what they were bound to 
Fedak tyr of Catholicism? 
A bere — doctrine, that Socin- 
vinism, Anglicanism, 
ery one of them mortal sins, like 
ler and adultery? Shall I lend my counte- 
to this unhappy persuasion of my brother, 
LR taed st tbs aera pe Mey 
day that he remains a Protestant 
hold out to him that I will not meddle with 
i if he will not meddle with mine? Shall 
T lead him to think that religion is a matter for 
ivate opi and tempt him to forget that he 
more right to his religious views than he 
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given for Bishop Hughes, at the Astor House, 
was complimented in a toast by our excellent 
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Tue “leading journal of the world” occa- 
denely ‘eteap in a pleasantry, as in this 
example: 
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insensibility the cataract was removed, 
untied, but the patient showed no 
Feathers to the nose, cold buckets 
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and scientific, and has for object to open to | | 


commerce states which have been 

against it since the sixteenth century.” 
Notwithstanding the sanction which the 
inciple involved received a few years ago, 
an illustrious American, we cannot re- 
gard the proposed expedition otherwise than 


a8 an act of the most shameless villany by a| 7°. 


nation. The Japanese are a peculiar 
and our readers who have seen 3 ontes of 
articles on the subject of their civilization 
and polity in late numbers of the Tribune, 
Will not be disposed to think the people of 
Japan inferior to those of France, just now, 
in any of the best elements of a state. We, 
as well as the J: themselves, under- 
stand perfectly well that the opening of their 
og? to the Europeans and Americans, would 
followed by the demoralization and over- 
throw of empire. 

Mr. Cartrzs, in the following brief com- 
position, of which the original was shown us 
& few days ago, furnishes a model for auto- 
graph writers. 

. W. C——,, of Philadel — wants my 

and here it: may it 
do him. = T Came 
Loxpox, November 2, 1850.” 


- | time ago a sketch, 


ante, Sd the silence of wives un- 

L y is as sententious and 
y thing in La Bruyére: 

“ However much a woman may detest her hus- 


Toews Witciives, at second-hand.” 


We published in ‘the International some 
Le og, ohana of the 
ntric Lord Chancellor low, and his 


Tue printers of London are endeavoring to 
eatablish, in imitation of the Printers’ et 
in New-York, a literary institution to be call- 
ed “ The Printers’ Athenzum,” and have re- 
ceived considerable encouragement from com- 


. pe 

duction of a newspaper, or book, such as edi- 
tors, authors, reporters, readers, &c., although 
strictly not belonging to the profession, are 
competent to become members, and persons 
not so — will be a to sadn 
society on being proposed by a member. 
It is expected that the perch Ak will be 
opened before the commencement of the en- 
suing year. 


A Maver correspondent writes to one of 

the London journals : 
i i to whom the Duchess of 
cabcinn birth has received the 


lina Bibiana Polonia Gaspara Melchora Baltasara 
Aneel ng 
Doubtless there was an extra charge for 





the christening. 
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States navy, died in Washi on the 12th Oc- 
tober, after a painful ied Sis wor antiteet 
irginia, and was born in November, 1782. From 


In this ship he remained on the 

est India station until May, 1801, when he re- 
turned to the United States and joined the frigate 
President, under Commodore Dale, and soon block- 





tided Tripoli until 1802, when he again returned 
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to a grave four feet-deep, under the shade 
of a large tree, close to the village, followed by all 


So-| the principal Sheichs and’ people of the district. 


duties and labors now awaited him; he had to 
confer with the directors, and to visit the constit- 
uents of the London Missi Society in all 
of the kingdom. The want of an Institution 
= the reas ca i ne ters of missionaries 
ving strongly felt, he took a leadin 
in the establiahanant. of a school for that Fea 
-in the village of Walthamstow, where he Fad be- 
come connected with the congregational church. 
In 1841, the loss of health having obliged the Rev. 
William Ellis to relinquish his official connection 
with the London. Missionary Society, he was ap- 
pointed foreign secretary, and appeared at the an- 
‘nual meeting of that year in that capacity, and 
shared with Dr. Tidman the labor of reading the 
report. How faithfully he fulfilled the duties of 
that office at home, at what risk of health and 
life he sought, in a late voyage to the Mauritius, 
and journey throughout Southern Africa, to in- 
form i and the Society nee true a of 
affairs, in and Caffraria, his pub- 
lications will wee si 





Tuose who have read—and very few persons 
of middle age’ in this country have not read—the 


interesting and somewhat 2: narrative of 
reck roe on 


—_— Riley’s shipw coast of Africa 
long experience of suffering as a slave among 


C 
an 
the Arabs, will remember the amiable British 


Consul of M ore, in Bar' , Mr. Witiiam 
WILisuHiRE. hile Capt. Riley, Mr. Robbins, and 
others of the crew of the “ merce” (which 
was the name of the American ship that was 
wrecked), were in the midst of the great desert, 
in utter helplessness, Mr. Willshire heard of some 
of them, and came to their relief with money and 
provisions, and paid, himself, the price of their ran- 
som, redeeming them from an otherwise perpetual 
captivity. He took the afflicted and worn-out 
Americans to his own house at Mogadore, made 
them, after long suffering and privation, enjoy the 
luxuries of a and the comforts of a home, his wife 
and daughters uniting with him to alleviate their 
sufferings, and he afterwards supplied them with 
the necessary money and provided them the means 
of a return to their own pen Riley, in the lat- 
ter part of his life, settled in Ohio, where the name 
of Willshire has been given to the town in which 
he lived, and we believe our government made 
some demonstration of the general feeling of grate- 
fulness with which the American people regarded 
Mr. Willshire’s noble conduct in this case. Mr. 
Willshire was a model for consuls, and was kept 
constantly in service by his government. Several 

ears ago he was appointed to Adrianople, where 
died suddenly, at an advanced age, on the 4th 


of August. 
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Tux Paris papers announce the death at the age 
of seventy-six, of M. J. R. Dusois,—director suc- 
cessively of the Gaité, the Porte-Saint-Martin, 
and the Opéra, under the Restoration,—and author 
of a great variety of pieces played in the different 
theatres of Paris thirty or years ago, 


Gustav Car.in, the author of several historical 
essays, and a novel founded on Mexican legends, 
died in Berlin on the 15th of September, aged 
sixty-nine. He resided severai years in New-York, 
we believe as a political correspondent of some 
German newspaper. 





Ladies’ Autumn Fashinns. 


HE light dresses of the summer, with unimpor- 

tant apparent were retained this year 
later than usual, but at length the more sober col- 
ors and heavier material of the autumn have taken 
their places. There are indications that furs will 
be much worn this season, and there are a variety 
of new putterns. We select— 


L The Palatine Royale in Ermine, for illustra- 
tion and description. The palatine royale is a fur 
victorine of novel form, and it may fairly claim 
precedence as being the first article of winter cos- 
tume prepared in anticipation of the approaching 

of 8 season. The addition of a hood, which 
is lined with quilted silk, and bound with a band 
of ermine, not only adds to its warmth, but ren- 
ders it exceedingly convenient for the opera and 
theatres. This heod, we may mention, can be fixed 
on and removed at pleasure; an obvious advan- 
tage, which no lady will fail to appreciate. To the 





lower part of the hood is attached a large white 
silk tassel. We must direct particular attention 


to the new fastening iene ote piletine - 
ale. This fastening is formed of an adineuitier 
band and steel clasp, by means of which the - 
tine will fit comfortably to the throat of any lady. 
The band and clasp being in the inside are not visi- 
ble, and on the outside is an elegant fancy 
ornament of white silk, of the description which 
the French call a brandebourg. 


IL A Palatine in Sable, has the same form and 
make as that just described, except that our en- 
graving shows the back of one made of sable in- 
stead of ermine, The hood is lined with brown 
sable-colored silk, and the tassel and brandebourg 
are of silk of the same color. We need scarcely 
mention that the color employed for lining the 
hood, and for the silk ornaments, is wholly o 
tional, and may be determined by the taste of the 
wearer. 
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ich are dis as side-trimmi 
of the dress, ape =: ieee lanl, and 
graduated in length, the lowest now being about a 
quarter of a yard long. The corsage is a 
sus of the same material as the dress ; the ue 
at each side, and the pardessus edged all 
poole with ribbon bouillonnée. The sleeves are 
demi-long, and loose at the ends, and slit up on the 
ontside of the arm. Loose under-sleeves of mus- 
lin, edged with a double frill of needlework. The 
has under-fronts of white cambric or 
i isely the effect of a 
is gilet corsage, as it is 
the French dressmakers, has recently 
rapid favor among the Parisian belles. 
our illustration represents has a row 





of buttons up the front, and a pocket at each side 
-| Iti open at the upper part, showing a chemisette 


of lace. Bonnet of straw and crinoline in 
alternate rows, lined with drawn white silk, and 
trimmed with white ribbon. On one side, a white 
knotted feather. Undertrimming, bouquets of 
white and lilac flowers, mixed with white tulle. 
Over this dress may be worn a rich India cash- 
mere shawl. 

In the second figure we have an example of the 
heavy and large plaided silks, and generally our 
latest Parisian plates, like this, exhibit the use of 
deep fringes, Flounces of ribbon are in vogue to 
a degree, but are not likely to he much worn. 

It will be seen by the first figure on this 
that the E ladies are approximating to the 
styles of gentlemen in the upper parts of their 
costume, as. American women seem dis to 
imitation in the matter of inexpressib At 
tempts to introduce the style of dress worn by the 
lower orders of women in Northern Europe have 
failed as decidedly in England as in this country. 





